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SRC takes postgraduate education 
to task for being too narrow 


Dr Boyson urges ‘close 
and clean ’ cure for PNL 
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by Alan Cane • 

Science Correspondent 

British postgraduate education must 
became more diverse and broadly 
based if national needs ere to be 
met. This is die principal theme of 
two reports Postgraduate Training 
and New Postgraduate Patterns, 

S uhlished this week by die Science 
CHenrdi Council. 

The most significant recommen- 
dation in Postgraduate Training is 
the suggestion that the SRC should 
seek a substantial Increase In main- 
tenance pram 5 paid to students 
working In research areas judged 
to be of particular importance to 
. tlie nation. 

The chief conclusion in the report, 
the work of a nine man committee 
. chaired by Sir Sain P. cl wards, SRC 
chairman, is that: “There is in- 
sufficient diversity in the types of 
udiit-uiinu offered to .sturiuntx in 
meet rile needs of Industry, com- 
merce and the public services for 
science based postgraduates in the 
wide . variety of careers outside 
research 
It recommends: 

• A new form of training of equal 
status to the PhD but based on 
course and project work across a 
broad spectrum. The SRC should 
bring together representatives > of 
the universities, and polytechnics, 
industry, and government depart- 
ments to, formulate .firm propusuls. 

' # Some research . studentships', 

. should. be. awarded compeilpv.aly tu' 1 
Students who would 1 be free to 
clionsc their own project, supervisor 
and department. .. 

Unfinished Paper 
leaves Scottish 
universities in air 

\ 

[ Although the White Paper on 
devolution was nearly written, the 
Government had ifot finally made 
:r “P . hj; tnind. on; the position of the 
I - ocotush universities, Mr Short, 
^otxT President and Minister res- 
j P<«is ibid for, devolution,' told repre- 
sentatives fcf . the. universities last 
i week. 

;■?■£*» ajTneeting tlirfi wds called 
disappointing and “It &aste * of 
' ttgifr'i by some of the. Scottish prln-- 
“Pals arid Vice-cliancplloFS, Mr Short ' 
i said the White, Paper, waft all, but 
l Written, except far three oiitstand- 
! ;ing . issues of 'which the position of 
: the universities , was one. 1 

'After listening -to representatives 
: ««Rht Scottish universities. 

including . students,; Mr, Short had 
, meeting: with the 

.University pnnfcipals. at which the. 

, case tor retaining a United Kihg- 
: tlohi university , grants ' committed . 
f was put to him. •/". 

i 0 . Si r ( Sartir Curran,. principal of., 
t. Strarl'clyde > University-,, told Mr ‘ 

• 10 TetaiR contacts 1 

; with; ‘British; Imfuslrt, in order to 
provide Scottish graduates with the 
Tidiest outlets., for their skills. . 

./Burn eft., principal- of,-; 

etTOUtfehiEdi the nedds 1 
@ipineei'S[ forking 1 


• The SRC should continue to give 
preference in allocating studentships 
to denar tine ms that provide broadly 
based pastgruduatc ■ courses. The 
first year of all PhD courses should 


co n tu in a high proportion of broadly 
hosed compulsory ca tight courses; 
successful completion of the course 
would lead to a master's degree and 
the chance to proceed with research. 

• The SRC should encourage uni- 
versities and polytechnics to join 
ht consortia and, with scientific and 
technical bodies outside, to develop 
wide ranging and flexible program- 
mes of ^postgraduate courses. 

• The Cooperative Awards in Pure 
Science scheme, total technology 
and awards given by the SRC/SSKC 
joint committee should he increased. 

• The SRC should seek a substan- 
tial increase in the value of 
studentships In special areas and on 
training schemes judged tq be 
particularly important . for ' the 
iiuiiou's economy. 

The report says that 10 per cent 
of the training awards made bv tEie 
SRC go at present to broadly based 
training schemes: “In today's cir- 
cumstances, when only a minority 
can hope for a pure research career, 
it can be questioned if it is right 
or even justifiable that so . many 
postgraduates should receive train- 
ing which, while not actually pre-, 
venting them from taking up a 
vanotv of careers .outside research, 
is seldom planned with such careers 
.in mind.'T , • 

.- Tli*. working party justifies its 
argument for, differential grunts on 
national grounds : “ [L is claimed 
by- 'virtually * ell qf those involved 


in teaching postgraduate engineer- 
ing that no major progress will be 
made in engineering research in 
this country until really able 
students can be attracted into post- 
graduate courses and that this will 
not happen until we pay oiir stud- 
ents a salary which i$ not merely 
a small fraction of what they can 
obtain in industry soon after gradu- 
ation ’* 

New Postgraduate Patterns is the 
second report of the joint SRC/ 
SSRC -committee' oil broader ' post- 
graduate education involving the 
natural and the - social sciences. 
The committee, chaired bv Lord 
Ashby, former master of Clare 
Collage, Cambridge, recommends 
that after 1975 it should con- 
tinue ill a strengthened form 
to administered an enlarged pro- 

S rainnie of studentships for cross- 
isciplinary courses and research. i 
It also recommends that It should 
be able to finance modest research 
programmes in the area of ' col-' 
laboration between the natural and 
social sciences and it should be able 
to fund academics who wqnt to he 
trained as supervisors in interdis- 
d pi inary postgraduate studies. 

The total cost of these and other 
recommendations will be about 
£1 million annually. 

Postgraduate Training, New Post- 
graduate Patterns, both available 
from the SRC, State House, High 
Holborn, London WC1R 4TA; Coirf- 
incuts on both reports are invited 
and should be sent to tho SRC as 
soon 'as possible. 1 

1 Extracts, page 9 
, Leader, page 13 


forced labour fear brings 
Rhodesians to Britain 


| by Mark Jackson 

Fuar of forced labour i s the. main 
factor: Tn 1 tho sudden' incveusfe i u 
the. numbers', of young block 
Rtioddsinus co ming to . study in . 
Britain. : A : . Widespread belief that 
the. Smith ' regime . has embarked ' 
on- *. sperm.’ drive to force Urn 
employed teenaisei-s' !nm mMiurn 1 


employed teenagers into military 
service ,pr compulsory labour is' 
producing- a panic fextidus. 

,- Newly- arrived students will tell 
thq annual cctagi-ess of - the National 
&VJM.V Irif Zimbabwe ■ Students 
(NUZS) In London this weekend' oE 
Eriends who; 'they allege; have been 
kidnapped by the, authorities. Some 
have stories -of. .their . own ' narrow . 
escapes. .■ 


vice-chairman of the Southern 
Rhodesian AFrican Teachers' Uuibn, 
"hOj is a. leading, member of the 
NUZS education committee ‘ said : 
The youngsters are very affronted 
by the suggestion that they- are 

E awns in some political gable, They 
ave made great sacrifices to get' 
* e ve* ' . The u nder lying, Jhhotive is 
their ; desperate desire. :tor educa- 
tion ; but the immediate' .'reason 
ri°w is ’chat they are very frightened. 

Mr Mthethwa and a grpup of die 
committee are pressing; the urtiou 
to .embark On a formal, inquiry into 
the rurpours. They wartt evidence 
■taken from the 1,000 students who 
have arrived here during' the past 
three- mouths. . , ■ vT , 

.. If., tho NUZS executive goes, 
ahead rife; report should he' com- 


&S‘ 1 o' ,h c , p t ra ^i; Sffi-irt - SB* TTMSdfS 

part of a political manoeuvre aimed the Foreign Office ‘^iL They are 


encouraged to 1 cbme To Britain as 
part of a political' manoeuvre aimed 
at' - Forcing ' 1 the , Govern merit no 

disgorge Uiore . , of . the ■ ESOiii it 
□rpnilsqd .-to' spend on : Rhodesian 
black education in the 1972 Pearce 
i -report. ; Their -fury is > shared hy 
the union's- leadership, who l say 
that the reports' are btised on an 
executive member’s remark ut a 
press conference last week. But it 
iwas Immediacy — - 
Jarii 


ftithethwa— or to international 
"hpajM such as the Organization 
Of. African Unity. 

*;■ Meanwhile, the executive are con- 
centrating •{! trying w Mieud the 
damage • which they fear; has been 
caused both to die student's cause 
in Britain and. to their, own unitv. 

YeportaVntfgic ‘'pkfrV; 

ltantT, .; ■■ 


gbyerhifaenr 


wua\.thae ihe majority , 
Sco t tUh uh ly e ts it i es Syas \ 


itneyertheless-VfQob. ■* 


by David Walker 

Staff at the Polytecimic of North 
London united this week in opposi- 
tion to the call by Dr Rhodes 
Boyson, MP, for the polytechnic to 
be closed as a result of disclosures 
made in a book published on Mon- 
day. 

Dr Boyson said the polytechnic 
should be closed “for cleansing” 
after three teachers from PNL 
claimed in their book Rape of 
Reason that it had become the target 
of'left wing extremists, among both 
-staFf and students, whose aim was 
disruption. 

But while staff went on with the 
induction of new Students In the 
first week of term, the book's 
account of tile past few years has 
provoked heated arguments, with 
opinion predictably divided along 
partisan lines. 

. Outside the polytechnic die book 
has been praised for the courage 
of its revelation^. Mr Norman St 
John-Steyas, MP, and Conservative 
spokesman on education, called tl)e 
book the best-argued case he had 
yet read for preserving authority 
and discipline in higher education 
as essentials in the defence of free- 
dom. He recommended every stu-. 
dent to read it. 

The book has been avidly read In 
other polytechnics: Dr Arthur 

Suddaby, provost -of - the City of 
London Polytechnic, said the 
book fulfilled a useful purpose .In 
drawing attention to thpse respon- 
sible for disruption not only in edu- 
cation but In other activities 
throughout the world. 

Within the polytechnic opinion is 
rigidly divided. Mrs Caroline Cox, 
.one ^ of - The- authors, .this week 
alleged that' students -were being in- 
doctrinated with hatred of senior 
staff fronv the moment they arrived. 
Another senior member of staff • 
blamed the book fur frightening 
new students. She said students 
were afraid to huud over photo- 
graphs of themselves because the 
impression had been given that ,the 

Labour to look 
again at . 
binary idea 

A‘ reexamination of- the binary 
system of higher education hus 
become Labour , policy as a . result 
of a successful motion at. the party 
conference at Blackpool on Monday. 

The niotipn, passed in the face 
of . executive opposition, calls for 
a. new education scl- which, aiming 
otliqf things,. - would end ‘privuto 
education — arid, presumably the 
fledglirjg. .independent University 
College of Buckingham -i-by : 398f). 

V Replying! for the executive,. Miss 
Joan Lgstbr,.'. Undersecretary for 
‘Education, said there was. ii : wide- 
spread feelirig that universities 
could be rim. L more efficiently. 
Many people, -at the conference 
would agree.- But the Government 
weFe not, .cutting higher, education. 
,:Tty}Xi wate } 'merely asking, u hi y ersi- 
ties enj£ tdll&ges., to, 'rixprilicj less 
‘ “pidly^. lit ;line ; . ; wifh existing party 
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authorities were vindictive 

staff who preferred 
anonymous because of *},« 
called* “trouble " Tn his dopISj 
said the majority of |j|W 
pleased that somebody had Vb 
stood up and given a point 
that opposed the' conventional U 
wing wisdom. . ■ ^ 

“While the authors of this U 
say .the battle has been fouikJ 
ost, it could be that their coa 
in speaking up could sdraulw 
frightened and apathetic atdf i 
action,” he. said. "Peopte, 
begin to assert, thbmselvej ha 
of taking a lot of garbage fra, 
Left wing — whether it be sub 
students.” 

In opposition to this, member 
the Association of Teachers In It 
meal Institutions -in the polmdi 
singled out for collective bb* 
Mrs Cox and her fellow' 
cofisider the book a rather M 
pointing polemic, dangerous mV 
the .damagb it will do to th> 
technic and its students; 

Other members of staff hmt 
that because the views «H 
authors have been so well aird 
the past, the book Cannot m* 
contain anything new—so twji 
not read it. 

A third view which can k» 
be attributed to the director*!; 
the administration is that wkik< 


book's facts are correct and Ml 
would dispute the authors' riril 
publish them,: there is a sal 


that the polytechnic as a ri 
would' be identified by the in 
partments named by the wit* 
sociology and applied soclota 

One senior man said; “The! 
does indicate a very serious o 
for concern and' Mrs Cox hd< 
dntibtedly had a very tough to 
eiice iu. per department; n'tffli 
less, It would be wrong to cwd 
thgt there Is .a cancer tint' 
spread throughout the polyiert 
The trouble, is confined To i* 
small part." ■ 

Hint of change in 
quinquennial; 
finance systeiq 

From page t 

“I do not believe that 
even If more narrowly' dp®?, 
purely inteUectual excoHeptf.^ 
preserve of one class or 
of the com th unity., The«* 
danger that systems OTW'S'j 
highly selective-, wilt .e^lnd* 1 * 1 
ftlldlH.’! ., v.^ 

■ On financing,* Lord , Crt ?® 
Hunt said the CotfernjiegJ 
ready to look at 'the 
disadvantages 'of ' fjTfid v.4 0 ^ 

quinquennia and any 
able- alternative. ' --.< 1 

We need fo. prnduca Mjg 
in which Uhiversities..iiw^>^| 
can . get .on with.' Ipn g .r«'i fa 
ning-r-while being caP? b J| p 3 
iris short-terip - .•odi.ustnw™? ■ J 
aece^ary. 
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ent in colleges 


by David Hencke 

The spectre of the dolo queue is 
enenuruging an mi prcccdenied n tim- 
ber of young adults to enrol for 
courses at Britain's 500 colleges of 
further education. 

'National enrolments, when com- 
pleted at the end of the month, 
could well show an increase of 
more than 5 per cent if returns 
follow the trend shown In a sample 
i,iii wv by The TUBS in. 10 arcus 
at Britain. 

Universities also appear to have 
b<*>t hit exceptional year for admis- 
§imH with several universities re- 
iMiiini* increases of between 10 
■ad 25 per cent. 

Essex University has had an in- 
crease of 22-25 per cent in under- 
graduate numbers, Sussex 12.5 per 
cent, and Stirling almost 20 per 
* tent. 

The -most dramatic increases in 
further education enrolments "is at 
Liverpool. Its nine colleges of 
further education are reporting in- 
creases of .between 20 and -40 per 
cent on courses for the 16 to 19 
age group. Purt-time day release 
course* are however static, reflect- 
Tng economies by industry in send- 
ing students to college. 

In some rases, notably parts of 
Cumhi id and pas* Lotidort, there Is 
evidence of colleges being over- 
^•helmed by iipplicantsr and being 
: i *2 r ted »' tuni some away because 
tnuy have neither staff nor finances 
tu reach them. 

!' fn a tiier cases college administra- 
■ , « , 0 " e . en pleasantly surprised 
; to find unpopular courses, such us 
engnieerntg and constiuction, 

. , . r “ ctin 8 students eager, to learn 
skills which they hope to use 'at a 
later date. . 

- „ ^ n , Derby lioth full and part-time. 
; ® nr p*nieiits are Expected to grow, 
pushing up total enrolments to ntore 
jnan 6,000 at Derby College of Fur- 
Thet Education. 

^ilr John Leather, principal pF the 
MUuge, said he has been surprised 
su PP° r t from i rid us try in 

t students on pgrtTime 
courses had iu>t declined; while 

3S2*to °,and A- lev el work was 
’"tritely increasing. 

.t C .ri™bria education authority 
m admitted, that |fs disproportion- 
L further education 
tn raising students 

to be turned awav from its colleges. 

Snw l,e W , e “ Cumbria -College of 
t(« en nf and Technology, Wprking- 
em-Ai l,creas6s iecretariaJ course, 

nroiroents could well mean that, if 

^uts are introduced next 
»«r, stu dents will be turned gway. 



You're irs-fke wroKf tmeue, one ev<sn$ofa'pf pfe>wa 

for Uh€iv\plqy#vt€rit— i . 7 


■ Hackuoy College, East London, 
which is situated in ail area of high 
unemployment, reports that O-levul 
courses have been “ heavily oversub- 
scribed 11 and that students are being 
turned away. The college also 
reports ail increase in enrolments to 
industrial training, courses. -> 

Bradford College, in the centre 
of Yorkshire's textile industry, says 


Vi * V> — -J f — v - 

that part-time dav icJleuse students 
may liaye dropped 10 per cent while 
enrolments to 0 and. A-level courses 
have dramatically increased. . _ 

Mr Eric Robinson, the nriucipnl 
bf the college,, found himself taking 
a class of 104 students in 0-level 
mathematics last week because of 
the sudden rush of enrolments. 

In other areas of the country such 
as Warrington, Salford and Darling- 
lo)i, enrolments to technical colleges 
ate rising and most colleges are 
expecting their courses to increase 
by- .5 .per cent. This, means > that 
many colleges will have an addition- 
al 500 students registered. 

Even In 'East Sussex, an area not 


Sitew 

^V^FOl.cy. would 


‘Yaizey will 
Dot be 

Monash V-C’ 

Professor John Vai/cy will mil now 
Hike up his appointment us vice- 
chancellor of Monash University in 
AusLndiu after a disagreement over 
uccoiiiimidiitiiin. 

Professor Vai/cy, at piesoiit lieud 
nf the ecnnuinics departinont ut 
Brunei University, had been pro- 
mised a new house nn the campus, 
lint he later asked the university to 
suspend its building plans in save 
mnnoy. 

Cuts in r'useiivcli grants bail .just 
hauu win mi need uml lie fell his 
rn I longues' jolts .should enme before 
his iiccoinniodutinii, aliliuugh the 
existing vice-chiinccILur's limise was 
too huge for his needs. 

Sir Richard Eggleston, the chan- 
ce I lur of Mnitush, said after ii special 
council meeting last Friduy tliiit It 
wus not possible to say tliut Pro- 
fessor Vui/cy had resigned. 

He said a coble hud been received 
on September 16 from the professor 
which said : " We hove decided re- 
gretfully to ?tay here.” 

A letter dutud Scptemhor 19 had 
then been roceived which made no 
reference tu the cable but con- 
firmed the itiiuulc expressed in it. 
A ha ml written additiun also asked 
■ ho univeisiiy whether ii Uid_ not 
tliiiik it slimild reconsider ' his 
appointment in the light of the con- 
siderations -jet out in i he letter. 

Munn-.li prepared a statement. Sir 
Riclmrd said, explaining that Prufus- 
sor Yoi/.ey wished to wiiltdraw ujid‘ 
saying this had been accepted by', 
the university. Professor Va«ey hud 


associated with traditional uiicm- 

C loyment, both Brighton and East* 
odrne Further . Education Colleges 
have reported increases directly 
attributable to unemployed school 
leavers. ■ . 

• Government plans to cut back 
financial support to further educa- 
tion while asking college?, to expand 
facilities for retraining because of 
unemployment were condemned as 
an apptul i u g paradox by Mr Bill 
Boaden, education secretary of the 
Association of Teachers in Technical 
Institutions, last week. 

He told his members on Satur- 
day : “ The further education ser- 
vice is already making its 
contribution to reducing the num- 
bers of young people,'partfcuIarly 
school leavers, on the udemploy- 
mem register. 

“ Tlie increasing enrolments in 
full-time courses in colleges show 
a sharp contrast between what 
young people feel they need and the 
resources .which authorities are pre- 
pared to provide." 


agreed, to this by telephone on 
September 30., 

.But the next day Professor Yuwey 
had telephoned -the university to say 
he did not agree that he liad re* 
signed and would not agree to the 
press an no mice mem. 

In a later statement on Monday; 
Sir Richard said Professor Vuizey 
would definitely not bo Vice-chancel- 
lor. He would nut say whether the 
university would rua river rise the 
job- 

Professor Yaizey said this week 
that the university had quoied his 
reLegrammed statement’ of regret 
out. of context. .It was part of a 
much longer telegram. 'This unil hits 
Subsequent letter had been an 
attempt to find out where he and 
bis family should live if the plans 
for Ids new house were cancelled. 

He said lie then heard nothing 
further from the university until a 
telephone call early one morning 
asking him to agree a press state- 
ment about his withdrawal. He had 
refused to accept u statement that 
he had not seen in writing. 

Professor Yaizey added: "I was 
looking forward very much to 
going, particularly 'after the . warm: 
tvelcomp I reqoii’bd frdiji, oodenta 
and ; fifoHV b ‘By* : i® tlw, vm wrslty , 
a cl In in is nation has decided my 
appointment is not going uhead, I 
will be delighted to stay ut Brunei, 
where I- have - been happy far ten 
years.” " 


Africa and Asia 

J. E. Spence, Terence 
Ranger, and J. D. Fage 
are uniong the reviewers 
in n special section on 
African and Asian studies; 
pages 19 to 22 


Architecture 

Jai lies Richards discusser 
iievvrbuikling at Manchester, 
Leeds, Ed in bu rgh a iicf 
Leicester;, pages ^ 6 f 7 ■ 


Women 

Gillian Sutherlantl on the 
struggle by women for 
acceptance at Cambridge, 
page 11 


Trade 

Britain is not doing enough 
to sell its educational 
expertise abroad, page 10 


■ . T*- | 

C^lWn^r. . ^ - - •. 

Don's Diary by 
fan Robinson, 
IvorGrewe on the 
purgatory of writing; 
page 5 
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Train medical doctors through OU 


THE T!M ES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPFLEmbm* 


hj Aliin Cune RHedlth, De pur intent of Education, 

Science CoiTcpondcnt Kftiic Geiieral Medical Council and the 

I’ help of sev-ciui existing medical 
A sell eme to Pain tip in 300 tiled i- f sdiools. 

nil dnemrs u yeur through the Open . ,,e thought it would be divided 
University (OU) at a considerable 1,1 |H lw "> Jans . tiie Hist lasting from 


:: > 
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Health, Dcpiirtmcnr oF Education, 
the Cciicml Medical Council and the 
help of several existing medical 


University (OU.) at a considerable ------ » 

financial saving on orthodox medi- 1,1 hr 5 years, according to the 

oil courses has been miiEined bv , 1 l,l, - v ...V nd experience oL the sm- 
frofessor E. D. Acheson, dean of “ Cl,r ;. Ihe S u . l ? r 5 e I woultf be 
the medical faculty at Soiithamptmi on * ,ie established pattern of OU 
University. courses: "In case my estimate of 

SoenkiriB rn rhp n e »«„ ir u l® w *r Untie of two part-time pre- 

cu IE iiai n'e er Li ie a t R ,,u A‘ clinleHl y cnis seems derisory, the 

ProSr AcL R o n l, pV, ^ u * Pfutesmr sold ", » f may remind vou 

jOU medicaf courses woidd add Icf* " he f U " [ '? rsilv of Dundee now 
freedom and variation to a rigid U fu,Wnw PrwHmesI course 

^ orthodox^ ^ medical 

science siioclnllzuiicm in rite sixth L 3«X| 

form inevitably lias n limiting effect BtLaZ? i^MKH TEft ^CC I! U 

on the range of interest of the pro- 
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skills and aptitudes required in 
modem medicine is ino diverse to 
he met from a specialized grnup of 
Mvenieen-ypiir-olds selected princi- 
unlly for their ability in the pliy- 
«iml sciences ami matheniiujcs. 

He tliniiglic that the mature men 
and wunien who would have the 
oppnrimiiiy io gradtiiiic in medicine 
III rough 1 lie OU niiglii be pnilicu- 
lurly stilled [n sioff die " cinder- 
c Hu ’’ specialities such as geriuu ic 
MHilicirie, pailinlugy and anaesthe- 
tics. 

Professor Acheron said any OU 
medical course would need the 
blessing of the Department of 

News in brief 


Cuts protesters 
to lobby MPs 

A mass lobby of Parliament and a 
rally is to be staged, oil October 21 
by the Council for Educational 
Advance ami the .South East 
Regional Council of the TUC against 
cuts in education expenditure. 

Between them they represent over 
2.Sm trade unionists and over 40 
educational, political and cummunity 
organizations. 

i .The rally will ‘be held at the Cen- 
irul.Hall, Westminster, at 7 pm and 
speakers trill Include Mrs Renee 
Short, MP, Mr Fred Jarvis, general 
secretary of the National Union of 
Teachers, Mr Laurie Sapper, general 
secretary of the: Association of Uni- 
vdrsity Teachers, and ‘ Mrs Mario 

■ rmterson, chairman of' the TUC 

education committee. • 

;; The Polytechnic of Wales 

: Glamorgan Polytechnic is to drop 

•I 3l c s “«* and become The Polytechnic 
p - J7W* a . s a r09uIc of it? merger 
■with Glambrgan College of Educa- 

■ turn, Barry. Mr Mullcy,. Secretary 
of State for . Education, has approved 
the .new title for institution and 
new Instruments and- articles of 

"government. 

Mr Clement Roberts, the former 
principal of the college, becomes 

: deputy director of the polytechnic.. 

Goldsmiths* chair filled 






la.siing one year for science gradu- 
. Hies." He uuded that anatomy could 
he laugh i using teaching media and 
thaL such dissection as would be 
deemed necessary could be taught 
at a medical school in the long 
vacation. 

The second and clinical pm-( of 
Hie course would be full-time and 
last about two and a half years. It 
would be taught either in existing 
medical schools or in specia I ly 
created clinical education centres 
constructed in conjunction with 
selected district hospitals. 

Fro fessor Acheson argued that 
standards would be maintained : “ A 
system of medical education asso- 
ciated with the OU would be 
iurctided for mature men and 
women with a high order of dedica- 
tion to jiructice medicine. Entry to 
the second, full-time clinical part 
of the course will by definition be 
limiLed to those who have demon- 
strated unusual ability and determ i- 
.nation by completing a taxing nre- 
cliiiicnl course by independent 
study, on a part-time basis while 
■still supporting themselves. 

“ Performance will be subject to 
all the usual safeguards applied by 
externnl examiners and by the 
supervision of the General Medical 
Council. Given rhis niiiteriul- — and 
provided the class size is kepi small 
in ihe clinical centres — I believe 
ihur vary high standards can be 
obtained ", he said. 

The Open Medicine Trust, nu 
organization which has been cam- 
paigning for medical courses at the 
OU, is to conduct a feasibility study 
into OU degrees for nurses. 


Scottish-educated students 
still do worse than English 


The failure rate of Scottish-educa- 
ted students in St Andrews Univer- 
sity's science faculty was halved 
bet wean 1973-74 and 1974-75, accord- 
ing to figures issued by the uni- 
versity last' week,, but the differ- 
cnees in performance between 
English-educated and Scoteish-edu- 
catcd students remained high. 

In science, about 16 per cent of 
Scottish-educated students failed 
first year, and about 5 per cent of. 
the Engli sli -educated- In arts, some 
13 par cent of the former failed 
First year, and about 3 per cent of 
the latter. 

At a press conference called to dis- 
cuss student performance, the prin- 
cipal, Dr J. Steven Watson said 
the problem of discrepancy in per- 
formance between students with the 
General Certificate of Education' 
and those with the Scottish Certifi- 
cate off Education was common -to 
alL Scottish universities, but. 
appeared most clearly at St Andrews 
which was an educational melting- 
pot with a high proportion ,of Eng- 
lish-educated students.' 

The ; problem' reflected . different 
school . traditions — lii England so die 


It had also been argued that stan- 
dards in Scottish schools had been 
falling, and he Iwd noted various 
indications of disquiet from a num- 
ber of Scottish universities about 
standards In languages, mathematics 
and physics. It might be that 
schools were turning out ' more 
socially, politically and artistically 
conscious - pupils than in the past, 
and that in the changed emphasis 
pupils were losing academically. 

In that case. It was argued, the 
university should remedy the aca- 
demic shortfall. But this was not 
very easy. 

St Andrews would always want to 
bring its products to the inter- 
national standards which it had 
always accepted in die past. The 
university had not been consciously 
raising standards, but had been try- 
ing to maintain them. 

Next day the student failure rates 
society responded with a press con- 
ference in which they described St 
Andrews * as the most -backward 
university -in Scotland in terms- of 
student representation. The univer- 
sity should listen more to sturWie 


pupils were trained like racehorses 
from age 1? or 14, while In Scot- 
land schooling remained more gen- 
eral. The entrant From the Scottish 
School had giyen less proof of his 
ability to’ specialize, and therefore 
one would ' expect the failure rate 
to be higher among Scottish 
e lit rants; : 

-The university might cut Sts Fail! 
u f e ,.«f. e by demanding higher levels 
of SCE qualification— but it had a 
duty to take risks. It was nmre 


sity should listen more to students, 
and to schools, they said. - 

The fact that the failure rates had 
dropped after students had drawn 
attention to them last year showed 
patently that the problem lay. not in. 
tiie schools but. in the university;' 
Students were hot asking for any- 
thing that would make It easier foi- 
. anyone , to set a final dogcee — but; 
the university had a duty to help 
'through the first year.) 

The society wanted a foundation 
year, more projects bnd tutorials, 
more orientation towards teaching, 
and a better framework for staff- 
student discussion. None of that 
involved spopnfstiding-v— TfiS5 - 


DES wants 
further 
London cuts 

by David Heucke 

The six teacher training units In 
L&Tidon have been asked by the 
Government to shed a further 428 
places, reducing numbers to 2,272 
instead of 2,700 in 1981, 

I A letter from the Department of 
Education and Science to the Inner 
London Education Authority sug- 
gests a new series of cuts for the 
colleges including provision for in- 
service places. The DES is also 
concerned about the future of A very 
Hill College, which will have only 
670 out 'of 1.5Q0 places devoted to 
teacher training in 198,1. 

The Department has approved the 
merger of Furzedown and Philippa 
Fawcett colleges to form a mono- 
technic teacher training unit of 600 
places and the merger of Battersea 
College and the annexe of Rachel 
McMillan with South Bank Poly- 
technic. 

The ILEA deplores the Govern- 
ment’s latest suggestions for cuts 
# Academics at Wolverhampton 
Polytechnic are concerned about 
the 12 month delay in finding a solu- 
tion for the merger of Dudley Col- 
lege of Education with Wolver- 
hampton's two colleges to form a 
polytechnic In the two towns. 

Mr Robert Scott, director of the 
polytechnic, said this week that he 
would welcome a merger with Dud- 
ley since it could produce a 700 
strong teacher training unit that 
could offer courses from nursery 
and primary training to secondary 
and the training of technical tea- 
chers. 

Staff at Dudley College of Educa- 
tion want a merger with the poly- 
technic but the local authority would 
like the college to. merge with its 
college of further education. 

Leicestershire Education Author- 
ity, faced with an impasse in the 
negotiations of a merger between 
Leicester college of education and 
Leicester Polytechnic, has sent two 
plans to the DES. 

The authority has said the depart- 
ment can choose between a com- 
plete merger of the college and poly- 
technic, favoured by a special sub- 
committee set up by the- authority, 
or an academic association, favoured 
bjy the college and the county couu- 

Linguistics studies 
given airing 

There is nothing Inherently diffl- 
cuit in linguistics. Professor John 
Sinclair told the onc-day conference 
on the Teaching of Linguistics held 
recently at Middlesex Polytechnic. 

Professor Sinclair, of the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham, emphasized 
■the rfieed to consider certain course 
aims: an awareness of the know- 
ledge and skills available ; a com- 
petence to. handle creatively at least 
one . current and fairly comprehen- 
sive linguistic theory: and' an 
ability to solve textual problems 
and relate language skills and know- 
ledge to surrounding areas. 

Given , these goals, the relevant 
coverage required was determined 
by whether linguistics formed the 
main or subsidiary part of the 
course, whether it was compulsory 
or optional, ancj whether it was an 
academic or a professional study. 

Professor Sinclair outlined four 
faults in current attitudes towards 
linguistics: 

• first, linguistics was too difficult 
both in subject matter and in ter- 
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‘ ! appointed to the Goldsmiths* Chair 
In the University dr 
' ; V?* ; formerly senior 

. ilecttii-er 3I». : the - Instil Utd. of Educa- 
: • t rton. Exeter University. . 

$ ! Lnuc^ter’s Indian; eieporf; 

*» ur ** Waned' by 
JXmicwiec • University for teochnl 
:* Erttalp is- to be exhorted 

* ^.Jndfo aijd; Malaysia. The Leveiv 
; hulfila Trust : hps awarded a £JG,8U0 

'•* ***fiSS!ui? .ill* ■ “rtiversity^ micro- 

* teqchiiig unit so ihat. courses cun 
.U - ■ bo adapted for use overseas. • 

5 of accountancy 

• * 1 Scluwl qf Accountancy 

i.JTsccntly. cplebraiod iho tenth amu- 


J i?* ii : "^Wn-nibo tedt 


Ttie Open.. University , should "take 
the Wad ;.j n i creating a ' .national 
senerne For ^dult educaiton.fo which ' 
certification .siandardk cpuld bo • 
cattojialized and learning .biateriafs 
developed : centrally, Mr Norman 

r9 od .% r r ,?B ,o , n01 director for the 0U 

proposed, , 


Easft Midlands region^ ha? proposed, 

. j!V *he Jltten issue -of aSuIc, E«ju- , 
Cation ' ;he: wtUps'; "II j s my hope 
that the 0u will .lie encouraged to 
jnake proposals for d'rapgo erf jearb- 
Irtg materials wluch cduId-ba deVe- 

Nicies , 


. — i" , ’ ’VHvts >v uiu , ucyp- 

typed and tutored by adulti ageiicles 
"irrjia^ona 1 -frariiewdrfc' for 
bcariimaa and . fce^Iflfeation of 
madfe-ip continuing^ edited 


fcu § en S'f s ’ P’lBht then 

ook forward wfUh. more confidence 
to the .ddvelopmont pf a nationally 

JJJW then select what they® found 

J® SESPSS ^ 1 Wd su PP lem0 »» 

-a.™ the ! r own materials: to 
moot the , particular need* of i the 

l ' , iP£^: an, L 8t M4ents In tlijit area; 

ou W0 , b w„ J°ad with ‘inno- 

pljce 1 6 ^p. ne - Sr - , .^ 0ndbn ,W 1 MQBL S 

f ... 



JeMfye; 

be - more ; productive .. ifj- linguists 
, bf -its- capacity to 
l? bridge With other areas of 
°*udy.-. ■ •• -.t .••• 

These questions 1 werO i bk 


soparata ' seminar groii 

-aL5 r !S 8 tL Y a „ VJWt „ 

giiei education i curriculum Eng 

v ,B P8Vhges. s|ud teach 
ipS- English 1 ys & Torsi^ii * Ibqbu&s 
Communication studies and *ty?i 
ucs^ amj grammar and semantics. 


Sir Alex bX 
work before 
college call 

■■ 

e Sir Lincoln Ralphs' call 

5 !!2 rk e *P enen ce for the * 

2 old age group when he S ^ 
careers teachers at Wnw5 d 1 

f rolyteclmic last Thursday hi " r : 

. c , Lincoln, who retires 
■' Schools Council chairman li [?. ■ 

* T t0,d . tlle annual meeting L 
l' London and Home Counties)^' r 
Advisory Council last jSS ? 

; ^-year-olds should be bV ' 

\ Ie . ave . sc, mol and compe l 
cdticatmn at further i 
colleges interspersed with i 
s experience. • 

3 ? ir A 1 ®** .director of MancW 

! Polytechnic, said he agreed# ■ 

, the concepts outlined by Sir Lin 1 
. could be more suitable for & l 
| formers than the present S i» 
but declined to say wheibb 
would be prepared to eowui 
. such proposals during his t»a -- 
■ office. 

‘ During his address at the co^ 1 
1 ence ca lied “ Polytechnics - hi 
and Tomorrow”, Sir Alex repa 
many of the Warnings he gave iot ' 

' speech in Canberra (THES, Sir; 

1 ber 5). 

He also defended the binary, 
tern, saying that a “ bi-moda] dv 
butlon of institutions" might h 
I better description. He argued 4. 
those who said that the M 
empty science and technology^! 
in universities and polyixb-* 1 
could be solved by traiufenitjd 
polytechnic places to uniutet 
could easily be told that themw • 
sity places could be tiansfmdij 
i the polytechnics. i 

“ Indeed, such a transfer 
enhance the technical and vocewl 
education of the po I y technics 
said. • • [ 

Dr John Salmon, registrar cf^ ■ 
Council for National A«Aj. 
Awards, ' told the conforence 4 
rhe CNAA had grown in lOyui , 
nn ever increasing pace and*, 
now responsible for 774 unfoPi. 
uate courses. Between, 1972 1 
.1974 courses . In science and ' 
oology had grown from 309 to It 
In arts and social studies innif 
to 212j in education from nil v 
and In art and design from ® ' 
156. • • . 

Vote of confidenci 
in ‘Jhalfway houses 

Sixth form and tertiary colleges f ; < 
vide an importam halfway h««i ■ 
students hoping to enter fuB* 
higher education, two leading re# 1 
chers have suggested. 

Dr Briice 'Choppin and Hrth 
Dean, of -the Nations! Fou'nduw* ... 
Educational Research, wntidji® . 
Department of, Educatiou aw . 
ence publication Trends fo ty* , 
lion, say that. while a change wj ; 
tutions at the age of 16.und«“ 'a ' 
results in some break in the ^ ’• 
uity of education.it may. ^ ^ . 
for students to progress io, 1 *' 
of small steps, rather , than ?.F» -. 
large jump. ! • ' . • ", 

Commenting on ihe chanaw , • 
cation provuion for the }®. . i \ 
year-old age group they ffS-i 
in recent years there ^ >•, 
growing number of studeDH ' •• 

GGE courses in local colleg« h • ■> 
tlier education:. , \ 

Betvyeen 1966 and r 

ber of students on .fM^SStapj r 
courses in the further _educaj B i ^l 
tor had more tiiatt -°? u .["W* ■ 
the., number of pupils ty 1 jL.ipq 
sector hod increased by . i, 

30 per cent. ■; ‘ iW[:: . 

By 1973 a tliird ,oL a P /> fe ' 

candidates' were studying „ 

education " establish plants 
sixth of all the .. hffliaj jotf- 
entrants In thatiye flr ^W.. 
from .further- eoucation. 

This' trend, ■ claihi ^ 
and MTs Dean, .swoigjjlw 
.wide combination oM’!*?. 
offeted in' further 

Hshtnent-S. HoWOVef, , ‘7. 


ecehtly tertiary coHeg^ 

; Dr Choppin dnd “ 
the ; wntfrbvemenf 
higher .education- BP 1 * 
offered In scbools : hut . . BV _ 
sixth former? are’ w'Uuirt 
wi th- the ^uality ^u^ : . 1 

, ■ • . .i; : ;**;:>■**:*-. I ' 
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Prove your sincerity to Staff review in £1 .2m savings bid 

|)lRCl(i students SithOle by Alancanc *' F.vih-v will li^ nindt '* Pm-tlioi-nliim. 


by Mark Jackson 

The 1,500 Rliodesiau African stu- 
dents i» Britain have become a key 
fosuc between the British Govern- 
ment and the Zimbabwe nationalist 
leaders. Relations between Erl in in 
and a future black government in 
Rhodesia ure likely to be perma- 
nently affected by the way the 
British Government decides to treat 
tire students now. , 

The Reverend tylabaningi Si thole, 
the Zimbabwe nationalist leader, 
said in London on Tuesday that the 
African National Council regards the 
students’ treatment as a test of 
Britain's real attitude towards 
Rhodesia. 

"This is the final chance to prove 
Britain’s sincerity", he said. '‘You 
refused us military help against 



dent quota in every subject urc.i mid juried in a stringent review. 


lias a proud academic record in sub 


will he full consultations 


jects us diverse ns engineering, before any finul decisions nhuui the 


music and electro-chemistry. 

Yet this week Professor Laurence 
Gower, the vice-chancellor, circu- 


results arc takun. 

The Medical School, fastest grow- 
ing of nil Southampton's new duve- 


«?Ss is the final chance to prove The Rev Ndaba.iingi Sit hole '‘Provided that the maximum 

ndr Ain’s sincerity" he said '‘You economies are practised we should eiRhr academics posts and 1U sup- 

?/f.Ked S milXarv helo aeainsc be able to « et during the coming Port staff, a total, of about £100,0011. 

Smith* if vou now denv us educa- The senior civil servants who year, but only by using up virtmillv Despite financial problems Pro- 
tlonal assistance what 'is there bave drawn up the plan take the the whole of our reserves." fessor E. D. Acheson, dean of the 

left*? " ’ view that those Africans who have Professor Gower told The THES school, said he whs pleased with 

At a meeting with Ministry of not already got places lack the this week the letter was intended to P™^”- . . . f . . . _ 

Overseas pcvelopment officials on qualifications to pursue tflcir stu- let staff know the siiuaimn nnd not ink 

Tuesday afternoon, just before he dies within our educational system, what the administration was doing !»"■ bibl y 

returned to Lusaka, Mr Sitliole lmd M If tiie Britisli Government thinks nb oui it. •' Tlie finnnee him to he senarute 

offered a virtual deal : the Africans that wc are going to be satisfied i: .^J v ty.' k, ”?..P a “^ f.J.i i 

would for tiie present not press the with seeing these youngsters turned 

Government to declare its policy onto the labour market, they are 

towards students who would arrive very wrong ", said Mr Sitliole 

here in future in return for Full “They dime here to learn, not to 

educational provision for those be unskilled labourers." 

already bere > ' He agreed that many of those who 

But the ODM representatives . h»,i n .- r iv..u in n r i>n!„ „ n < 


isent not press tiie with seeing these youngsters turned 
declare its policy onto the labour market, they are 
who would arrive very wrong”, said Mr Sitliole 
lit return for Full “They came here to learn, not to 


by Alan Cane " Every ul'fim will be made to “ Furthermore, medical schml.s 

achieve- the needed curs without should remain closely related to 
Soutliuinpton University Iasi year furilier luduciinn of stuff ”, the universities nr iliuy will become 
attracted more Science Research I utter says. Uut ii | mints out Ihdt only irainiilK col leges." 

Council money than any other lis sonic 7() per cent of uxi>eudiiin e I’nit'i'-isni* (lower is ungry tliut the 
single university outside Oxbridge is Recounted For by suliuies mid Government seems not to have 
and Londnn. It lias filled its stu- wages, staffing levels must be sub- thought through rim con sequences 
lent quota in every subject arc.i and jecu-d in u stringent review. uf the way it has cut back educa- 

ios a proud academic record in .sub- There will be full consultations tiomil ex pundit ure. He is very cuit- 
ecis us diverse ns engineering, before any final decisions ahum the eenied about student groins.- “ If 
nusic mid electro-chemistry. results arc taken. inflation is running at 25 per cent, 

Yet this week Professor Laurence The Medical School, fastest grow- slu.de m grams ought to go up by 
Sower, the vice-chancellor, circu- ing of all Southampton's new tleve- about 30 per cent, instead of only 
latud a letter to all staff warning lopmeiits. is protected by un UGC 22 per cent. This really is askiug 
:hat the university could be £700, 0UU grant which Professor Gower hopes f or Lnmhle j ’. 

In the red by the end of next year, will cmitinue into the next quin- He believes the Gnverunieut 
The letter explains that the uni- qiienniuni: _ should formulate ;i national plan For 

varsity's award fur rccuncnt costs But the Government decision uut iRe universities. 4 ‘ l do not believe 
in 1975-76 came lo only £8. Sin, to coiupcnsuic for infhuinn hu.s i licyr luivi.* taken sLOps to ensure that 
E700.000 less than the aniouiiL eroded even that nod an (lie people .idniinisicriiig the money 

needed to meet existing commit- entire departinem — diagnnstic radio- —chiefly, ilie local authorities — ara 
iqents. logy — has hail to be abandoned. The adopting the right priorities”, ha 

** Provided that the niHxinuim total loss seems to be one professor, ., n ys. 
economies are practised we should eiglir academics posts and 1U sup- “ They are hoping the universities 
be able to get by during the coining Port stuff, a total of about £100. 00U. an£ j ntlier sectors of higher educa- 

year, but only by using up virtuully Despite financial problems Pro- t j 0 „ w ill somehow succeed in taking 

the whole of our reserves." fessor E. D. Acheson, dean of the j n more students with less money 

Professor Gower told The THES school, said lie whs pleased with without having renlly dire conso- 

this week the letter was intended to progress. quences— such us making people 

let staff know the situation mid He did not think financial res- redundant. It does nor make sense.” 
what the administration was doing ponslbiiity for the medical schools Professor Gower pluns that South* 
about it. .should be shifted from the UGC: antiiton .should continue in expand 

A working party lias been cstab- "The finance has to be separate to ,f S expected lotnl of 8,000 stud- 
lislied to plan nil possible econo- from the Department of Health and cuts on the basis that it is better to 


kited a letter to all staff warning Inpinums, is protected by mi UGC 
that the university could be £700, 0UU gram which Professor Gower hopes 
in the red by the end of next year, will continue into the liexi quin- 
Tiie letter explains that the uni- qiieuniuni: 
versity's award for rccuncnt costs But the Government decision nut 
ill 1975-76 umr lo only ES.Sni, to cuiiipcilsutc for iiiflatinii litis 
£700,000 less than the' aniouiiL eroded even that Hriint, und an 
needed to meet existing commit- entire departinem— • diagnostic radio- 
iqents. logy — lias bail to be abundoned. The 


to ifs expected uitni of 8,000 stud' 


lislied to plan nil possible econo- from the Department of Health and cuts on the basis that it is better t «> 

niies, with the aim of saving not Social Security— oilier wl so it be- gat nrare money for more studeiiM 

only £700,000 but a further f> per comes very uasv for expediency to even If It is not enough than to 

cent of tlic university budget, a become the guiding line and stnu- keep numbers con stunt and luvo 

grand totul of E1.2m. riurds could be compromised. tiie grant cut. 


already nere. * He agreed that many of those who 

But the ODM representatives had aiTived in Britain were not ACCOmitlOdaU' 
weic only piepared to- discuss those necessarily to be regarded as stud- 

students who have been accepted eiit8 in Br i ri sk terms, and might be chrtrhffP 1)1 f PC 
b 7 educational establishments— seeking training rather than acade- SflOriagC Ull6S 
alwut halt the total number of young m j r B ^, ra .; nn 


fcl uu,uuw UU. — .. — . - .•> m l II ,7 * : - 

cent of the university budget, a become the guiding line and sum 
grand totul of E1.2m. durds could be com promised. 


Accommodation I LVnrtnmict odv 


Rhodesians already here. It wa^ ■ , 

made dear that these are the only . .® ut weara going to need secrc- 

ones for whdm the ministry will ty r . ies „ a ?^' t ff b I!™ l , ans 111 ^ in, ‘ 

provide grants, and the rest will bab «® • ha sai f Tbe 7 cannot gel 

Be left to whatever arrangements Jj 1 ,® ucation they nbed in Smiths 

the Home Office decides to make. Rhodes 18 - 


young m j c education. 
It was 


Economist advocates loans 
for university students 


An interdepartmental plan to pro- The cost of providing grants and sides and polytechnics this autumn „ pamphlet advocating such 
vide educational grants for half the fees for all 1,500 would De around Is beginning to bite, but the overall experiments to finance higher adu- 
esumated 1,500 black Rhodesians £2m annually, for which Overseas situation is expected to be less cation Mr Alan Maynard suys that 
will be put to ministers for final. Development has the funds: but the serious than originally forecast. more institutions on the lines of i be 


but not too deeply u n , A/MI ■ . . ... 

r v by Peter Wilby Student loans would ua nuwo 

by Sue Reid ... r equitable and would lead to morn 

Another broadside in fuvour of stu- efficient utilization nf resource! 
The long-predicted student accoin- dent loans wus published this week due to consumer pressures. They 
niodatloii crisis at Britain & univer- by the institute of Economic Affairs, -would considerably reduce the need, 
sitias and polytechnics this autumn in a pamphlet advocating such for local authorities to acquire in- 
is beginning to bite, but the overall experiments to finance higher odu- conio to finance higher education. 


“ Student loans would ha nuwo 
equitable and would load to moro 
efficient utilization of resource! 
due to consumer pressures. They 


approval today. 


ministry regards its responsibility Most universities and polytech- 


ter for Overseas Development. Over- bot Hes. 


dents tliut the position could worsen l sities and colleges 


seas development will accept respon* It is likely that, the British Coun- over the next few weeks, are present dependence oil Governir 
dibihty only for those students who cil will in the end be saddled with optimistic about the future. giants and . accountability to 

nave Found places in colleges: the the task of administering the grants Advertising Campaigns for accom- taxpayer, says - Mr Maynard, 

remainder wUl be left to the Home and liaising with the colleges con- modation in local areas and an economics lecturer at York Uni 

Office. Most of them are likely to cerned— despite the fact that at amwal bv the Scottish Office for sity. 

be offered jobs rather than edu- present it lacks the' .necessary t ui cooperation of local authorities He add? that "with Student lOopa 

catmnal cou rses. machinery and contacts. — TES. j„ work of housing students have and full-cost pricing the institutions 

1 , : r~ proved successful. Now only a small would derive their finance directly 

Protest over policy British TV plays Tec*/? tie u £3m£> «E d »i cat-- 
gap, Kogan says in US courses em ^? b :: c ZZ^\ facing 

Universities should not complain More than 250 American colleges gJJ®* ffingietorf 1 the^SfversiSf’J poiytecb"»lc/and U cSlegw 0 ®! edi 

about their vulnerability to the Gov- f ar ? f c f "TS tlon) by withdrawing”, he says, 

errtment's decisions but instead ^ em L C n5. 1 ^i ! . ? ,s term ^ or watcb " week that nearly 200 students were Mr Maynard also argues t 

E*. ^t.^ 8 „o b p u l ^a, eras 0 f iffirSaSssBiSB ir s P = “ u 

soever for the universities . Pro- »Ibm eniitlAd "Ciainir Theatre! Th» He claimed that students nan a u„.i„ u ..vnauan mhdHit nti 


cation, Mr Alan Maynard says that whilst crouting more scope for local 
more institutions ou the lines of the autonomy In the provision of col- 
iiulependent University College at leges of education and polytecli- 
Buckingh&m could emerge. nics.” 

If students paid the full cost of The objections to louns, Mr May* 
their higher education through tiie nord saySj !l0vC variety but little 
loans system it would free univer- substance in most cases, 
sities and colleges from tueir He adds that even adult aud 

present dependence oil Government further education could be financed 
grants and . accountability to the from loans. "The present system 
taxpayer, says - Mr Maynard, an offers subsidies to all student# 
economics lecturer at York univer- whether, rich Or relatively poor, and 
sity- . • • • ' it Its effects on the . distribution of 

He adds that "with studOnt Ifropa Income ard at best' uncertain and 
and full-cost pricing the institutions at W orst random. As in all other 
would derive their finance directly educational sectors, there is a need 
from their customers for whose specify targets, relate educational 


technics are envisaging the use of demands they would have to cater'”, programmes to these targets and 
emergency accommodation. Loans." would give tiie consumer carefully, monitor prdgriiss." ‘ 


emergency acconimaaanqn. - - ,, _ — »•--«■ 

Nottingham University is facing (the student) the Rower to penalize Mr. Maynard concludes: "Thera 
one of the worst situations. Mr inefficient producers (universities,- ^ a significant degree of scope 
Douglas Singleton, the university’s polytechnic* and colleges of ®^ uca ‘ for ' increased efficiency in higher 


Mr Maynard elst 
loans would be more 


Ding . ne says- and further education. Why has not 
also argues that technology developed more rapidly 
ore equitable than out 0 f t ^ e 'chalk and- talk’ era 


soever for the universities ", Pro- plays entitled “ Classic Theatre : The 
lessor Maurice Kogan said at the Humanities in Drama”. Originally 


J piays Bnucisa c-iassic ineHtre: x ne " 27 J .L- tv nf their im- involves taxpayers suosiaising stu- 
e Humanities in Drama”. Originally ‘^ dMoite wm- dents who wllf eventually be better 

televised by the BBC, they are now Pf« dl "8 LA„ E W P iSomS- off Than themselves. - 

e being produced by a public tela- L"? h^Smnlv exoected “ At present,- the effect of tnfla- 

i- vision station in Boston. The courses ^ at « n j cri i}? , m « B ® s,mp y p clou and the Government's reluc- 


the present grants system, which familiar to the ancient Greek ? Why 
involves taxpayers subsidising stu- do capital-intensive firms .such. M 


weekend. . televised by the BBC, they ere now 

He told tite. annual conference being produced by a public tela- 
or the British Educational Admini- vision station in Boston. The courses 
Stratton Society in Cardiff that the; based -on the series have been deve- 
Cpvcrnment’s judgments on higher loped by the Coast Cofnrnunity CoL- 


to find a home.. 

Mr Singleton said post-graduate 
students with families were proving 


polytechnics and the university 
nave loiig vacations and work their 
plant in a far too partial manner 7 
"The education industry, Uke so 


non ana tne uDvernmem s "The education Industry, use so 

tance to increase grants is that many other industries in tue United 
some students have Inadequate re- Kingdom, has been sheltered from, 


some civil servants,. 

. Professor Kogan, . professor of 
government studies at. Brunei . Uni- 


about 200 colleges ahd universities 
offered credit for courses based on 
The Ascent of Man, a BBC tele- 


rhrouRh the UCCA clearing nouse 
scheme. 

Oxford University has said that 
the student housing situation 


tbe inequity inherent in the present 
system of grants. 
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versltv and a former civil servant, vision series presented by Dr -Jacob 
told the conference that higher edu- Bronowski. 

cation was far nihra vulnerable to : • Most ' of . the courses will earn ..... - . _ .. ^ 

government^ decisions than schools, credit for . undergraduates, though claims .that more than lM 
« Th „ f ‘ " a a. |ew will count toward# ^master's graduates may/t be without pertna- 

with o? or -doctor's degrees at tite UftEver- nent , homes,- ' 


with that i V 5 J? or 'doctor's degrees at the Utilver- ..... . 

' the pup i.*5 sity of Washington. In hoihe' cases, ' A^unlon spokesman said last Week 

so system.. of promotion and they- will be used in non-credit dis- chat because of the high demand for 

' educal ion 6 m cussion groups— for retired people. accommodation it was expected that 

uucanon Is subiect to onnortunltv m. u emergency measures would bo In- 

troduced. However, 1 the 1 1, Oxford 
University Accommodation Gommit- 
ror . cumpiHini. : . Malfi, and She- Stoops to Conquer, tee * emphasizes that the university 
’ewioLu *■ I T at ,. would be Before each performance, the autiiorities will ■ only be asked to 

vntnur' - n RF, foo5lsb n °t continue historical background and other make plans for emergency accommo- 
Tww i?! ? 1 , 8110 / e ^ucpt l l6h l altliQUgli aspects .of the plays will be dis- datidti if the sttuation seriously 
dewier- 1 U 1 PM' valued W « cussod by panels of scholars and detorioratea. 

• ESr . academic?! shourd actors. . , ' , Salford University is 1 asking sotrie 

...lULve the last say.: /. . . . . !' The - current issue of The students to share rooms in halls of 

' tiu-, ,' , *f ber - education is thought Chfdiucle . of , Higher Education . redicleitce- tills year ahd last week It 

• ho Pewtwive endugh to social reports thitt -the' main roason for wa 5 estimated that some SO students 

Government Cfin withold the new courses is that American or ' more ' were 'without peritianent 
' ^W*WN9M.,aad i ,lmp68e Conditions, on: . tedchera arb concerned that their j l0 „ ieSi Emergency- accommodation 
werytliina . - lh«' "miiMinK '(if eurtMiu set tad' little experience Leingpi-ovlil^don matt raises in 
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TEC course units menu 

'W 

will not be ‘a la carte’ 


Communists boast of role at Essex 


by Peter Wilb.v 

Tile Technician Education Council 
' is exported in publish its first stan- 
dard “ course units " next month. 
The units, mostly in engineering 
ami- building subjects, were worked 
out at a recent residential weekend 
involving HO polytechnic and tech- 
nical college teachers. Now they 
' have to be approved by the TEC’s 
i programme committees. 

Each unit will be ctiuivnleni to 
*" between fiO and 75 hours of college 
‘-study. Twelve units will lead to 
1 a certificate and 25 lo a diploma 
under the TKC’s nivjrd.s scheme, 
which will be introduced next aca- 
demic year. Mofo advanced units 
will count towards the higher cer- 
tificate and the higher diploma. 

The standard units will not he 
issued as draft syilubuscs. .hut us 
. - statements of learning objectives. 
Employers and lecturers will know 
exactly wluir sen Hen is arc supposed 
to know, und be able to do at the 
‘ end of them. 

The TEC is Ct icon raging colleges 
in write their mvn units, lniiitilly. 
the council will accept college units 
written us traditional syllabuses, 7is 
lung as the depth of content is 
clearly indicated. Dm, when re- 
'submitting their courses fur appro- 
val after a maximum of five years, 
the colleges will have to present 
them In the new learning objectives 
style. 

At a press conference lust week. 

Scientists pay 
■ last respects 

iS’ofijssui’ t. H. . Waddingtoii, t|ie 
, riiatingulahed biologist, whs. crema- 
ted last week in Edinburgh, a week, 
after his death at the age of fiy. 
lie had been Flucliniian professor 

• of animal genetics at Edinburgh 
. . 1 1 ■) i varsity siilce 1947 und was, one 

o.C Britain's most, noted - scientific 
. ‘.ib inkers. ... 

• Sir Michael Swann, -a former' vice-, 
chi in cellar of Edinburgh U’divdfsity 
' mid nojtf chair man of. the BBC, said 
i>i‘? week that" Professor Wadding- I 
uui.had made g remarkable/ cam ri- j 

• bulion to science in general and 
Edinburgh in particular m'J-Hb was 

- a very remarkable man.’’ 1 * ■ 

V - Wadding tin's, interests sp aimed 
’.jlhe. whole- of seianfcfe ghd society, 
h e; was’ especially active as a 
,..Po p.i.1 lari per. I ri. later years he be- 
especially .concerned with -'the 
• ’ : bnyii;odinent.. : He established the 
, depm’tnteht .of natural 'resour- 

ce* Sn Eurtpe at Edinburgh and he 
:• wa,. a founder member pf thVPug- 
wash Conference' and Tho Club of 
Rome, , 

: ■ He- weis also a i founder member 

- of - the Council for Science and 

• Socially. •' *. ='■ 


Mr Fi'Hiicis Hnniott, the Council’s 
Chief Officer, said that the units 
would not be available as .in d In 
curie menu from which the student 
could pick whatever he fancied. A 
student's programme would have to 
be upproved uy the TEC. 

All programme.? . will have to in- 
clude at least 15 per cent of general 
and communication studies which 
will be assessed along with the rest 
of tn.e course. _ . ' 

Around 520 colleges, ranging from 


large' polytechnics to small further 
education colleges with 20 or 30 
lecturers, are likely to be involved 
in TEC programmes. 

Mr Kanrtm said : " We shall want 
some guarantees that they have the 
resources und expertise lo mount 
the programme* bur we can’t hope 
to visit rlicm all. 

" For the first time round, any-' 
way, ivc shall not inspect the 
resources of a college that has a 
reasonable amount of experience in 
running courses in the sums brood 
area hikI at the some level.” 

It is hoped that in addition to 
students on block or day release 
nnd evening only courses, some 
wholly external students will he 
able to attempt the pragruiniiies. 
Thu TEC and the Open University 
may cooperate to produce learning 
packages. The Council will also. he 
involved in the sell cine suggested 'by 
Lord Crowthcr-lhmr, Minister of 
Slate for Higher Education, fur- an 
Open College. 

Mr Hnnrott, however, said: "We 
ore anxious to avoid undermining 
the support of employers for day 
release. We mustn't give the im- 
pression thm there is a cheaper and 
easier wny." 

‘ Support three 
freedoms’ 

Universities, were under attack 
I from the . ideologists of the Labour 
j Party on the left, from the Scottish 
Nationalists and from inflation, Mr 
A lick Buchii nan-Smith, MP, shadow 
Secretary of State for Scotland, 
told Heriot Watt University Couscr- 
.vdtive Association, lust week. 

Politicians and young * people 
were, questioning, die .value . of s 
university, educatiou in die light of 
the country's economic situation. 
Those who valued - - the • university 
must hmke sure the detractors did 
not win the day. '*' • 

, Three basic .freedoms .ipust be 
supported s freedom from .the,., In-, 

■ terference of politicians and ideolo- 
gists, be they socialist,'- nationalist 
;or anything else, seeking ro use the 
universities for. th4-i r owh ' ends; 
freedom to develop .ps centres . of 
excellence and civilization -within 
the traditions for which they had 
Iqng stood; and freedanl from the 
need to exist purely to service a 
materialistic n'adclnaj economy. 

Nothing could •' be . more dan- 
gerous -for Scotland’s universities. 
i than: that- they should be subjected 
to control Ifr politicians.. 


| by David Walker 

Members of the Communist Party 
have played o prominent pnn in stu- 
dent protests and disruptions dur- 
ing the past few years at Essex, 
Warwick and Lancaster Universities, 
according to one of the- party’s 
national organizers. 

Mr Jon Bloomfield, national stu- 
dent organizer of the Communist 
Party, said in the October edition 
of the party journal, Marxism 
Today that communists were the 
indispensable leaders of “ effective ” 
student action, particularly through 
the Broad Left coalition of student 
politicians. 

It was the. job of communist stu- 
dents to create an atmosphere' of 
debate and controversy within 
higher education, he suid, and to 
promote _ critical and Murxisr 
thought in order to foster students 1 
” ideological understanding ”. 

. Mr Bloomfield, a former research 
student at Cambridge University, 
discussed what students ought io 
dn about cuts in public spending on 
education. He;* diagnosed a spirit of 
disenchantment and scepticism 


among students which needed to be 
turned into criticism of society.. 

The way to do this lay through 
the Communist Party and a first 
step was the formation of commit- 
tees jointly with trade unions. 

, “ This is exceptionally important 
since one of the main tactics of 
university and college authorities is 
to try to play off teachers or ancil- 
lary staff against students. Only the 
closest cooperation and understand- 
ing can ensure that a common 
approach is pursued and not one 
which places sectional interests 
above it.” 

He said tliat_ at Essex University 
in 1974 the kind of strategy pur- 
sued by Broad Left students laid 
the basis for cooperation with other 
campus trade unions. 

** (ierc the Broad Left policy of 
con tinned student strike action, 
along with the firm notional student 
support, was combined with a policy 
aimed at neutralizing trade union 
opposition and weakening the basis 
of support among academic stuff 
which the vice-chancellor relied on 
for hard-line measures against the 
occupiers. 


"This enabled the'",, y ■ 
appeals against the. heavy £S* 
demanded by the universl*.^' 5 
ties to take place in an StaSS* 
where ir was possible for “ 
fences to be quashed 3*!" Sth 
authorities being In ■«?«?, u Ut ,h ‘ 
,tical!y to re-inatigate proiS- 

c.ze two other student group* ? 
Conservatives and “ sorinl P l tkf 
crat " students on the one iL t"* 
the ’* tactically inenr " ft 8n ‘l 8I ^ 

Socialists and IntaraatiomnSSS 1 

on the other. He accused , he ,? 5 
crying to create favourable C 2J 
tronsr for recruiting to Seir 
ranks rather than being conceS 
\v i cli the success of the stregS?* 
Communist students would ok, 
thoir part In making students Z 
ideologically aware by organbiw 
weekend Communist universities^ 
on the model of the annual week), 
event sponsored by' the party 1 
Jon Bloom field, “ StudenuJhHu 

ni i the " Marxism Toil? 

October 1975,. 30p from 16 Ki» 
Street, London WC2E SHY, 1 



K • ' . , 


* 


JKnionHsfweelf whic, * c g?t £500,000 to build was handed over to the slut 

bar lam ??!, „ fr ? “ ,g “5 b * Good T n and Short, it contains a restaurant, four bars, .a snark 
oar lanndeiette and offices, and will supplement (be facjlities Jn the existing Rootes Hall. 


Aid for developing nations 
increases by over £100m 


;3V-r‘ 


fjfc-i 'I: 


Wrangle over OU copyright 


?rftnrl SS!?' J >ook .^ a tfls are to. 


Britain's aid programme to deve- 
loping countries for 1975-76 is 
expected to total £471ni, an in- 
. crease of more than £100m over 
the previous financial year, accord- 
ing to a report jq^t published by 
the Ministry of Overseas Develop- 
ment.- . , . . • , ' 

The report, An Account of the 
. British ’■ Aid Progfatnme, outlines 
.the .scale, scope, and purposes of 
- British. . .aid,. It reveals , that more 
than 4,000 new student? arrived Iii‘ 
(Britain for training - during- 1974 
and that nearly' 2,300 British 
, expels, including 615 teachers and 
133 ^ teacher trainers, . were 
appointed, to, jobs In developing 
countries in the same year! 

" The total dumber of people from 
developing countries under training 
In Britain In' 1974. was 14,700, in- 
.eluding (hose undertaking courses 
In teacher training and teacher 
.administration under the^ Common- 
wealth Education f fellowship 
focneme. ,- 

fe?cnnn nment , * id totalling 
6926,000 was also provided for the 

British Volunteer Programme, 
which successfully recruited volun- 
teerS ; fQr s^ryiqe overseas. . The 




number of graduates and similarly 
qualified volunteers in post. at the 
end of -1974 .was 1^235.- More than 
half of die volunteers . were 
teachers. 

# Over ■ 280 graduates ■ from 
Common wealth countries will begin 
courses of study in Britain this 
week by means of awards from the 
Commonwealth Scholarship and 
•Fellowship Plan. They will join 
nearly 400 others already holding 
. awards- here. - 

THb awkrd holders are- mainly 
postgraduate students but also in- 
clude academic staff fellows and 
visiting- professors. They- ■ come 
from 35 Conimbnwealth countries, 
from Antigua to Zambia to attend 
courses at. most universities und 
medical schools, 

A]1 - award holders ’ in ‘ Britain 
under the plan were selected by 
the Commonwealth Scholarship 
Commission from among -those 
nominated ' as - candidates by the 
governrpent of their jiome country. 
The Commission also nominates 
candidates for scholarship tenable 
.in- other Commonwealth countries. 

An account. of the British Aid Pro- 
gramme, text of United- Kingdom 
Memorandum to the Development 
Assistance /Committee 0 E the 
Organization. for Economic 
Cooperation and Development, pub- 
. Bsfed by HMSO, price 50p. 


Ditfidee doctors ' . 
go to Egypt 

-The . Centre for. Medical: Education 
.at Dundee University- is to sdnd a 
Egypt' .next { year to help 
teacq doctors who will Work in 
North -Africa, ‘ ' 

Th^-contre.j^ flie only one of its 

tbe United. Kingdom -;to be 

wlnt^A^ fe . fce ! ' I"' to* World 
, Health prgahizatfon education pro- 
’granfqifej 

department 
® 8ypt bave finished 
ft • t weelc MUfse I a, Dun- 

lA -ft® E ^Uan , vkt wllL be 

In thfe nature o? an "on-si te ”--foi- 

low-ifp. • : • i T 

t^P' In «72 to ‘pro- 
Sergei and . undertake teacli- 
fo ^ Faculty 
Y T^dlcihe/and Dentlstiy at Dun- 

.ffS; hns gcown - considerably since 


NUS foresees great 
difficulty in 
uniting against cuts 




A warning to activists .that many d 
their fellow . students j will resist 
linking 'With trade unions id figk 
government expenditure cuts camt 
last week from Mr Charles Clark 
President of ;the National Udfon d. 
Students. 

Writing' in tlife October issue d 
the Broad Left Journul, Mr Clarke 
says that “ the central straieff 
for the NUS and. for the Brwd 
Loft (the. alliance! -.of, QoraniiwH , i 
Labour and other Left-wing 
dents that controls the unions 
cmivej " must be to flint, snbM‘? ,f 
td shoulder with the trade ualoi 
movement against governwe® 
policies." But, he udds, this will * 
exceptionally, difficult. 

He says: “Large numbers of sw 
dents will think that govern®^ . 
policies are correct. Largo mrawn 

will instinctively react 
with the, trade union tnovwi*' 
because of the stereotypes «. IB * 
popular press. • . . 

“Many will believe tHereJilw 
point fn fighting because 
Government is so strong. 

■there will be. many with whom 
wish to work who have .ineir 
stereotypes of “ student ■ miutnan. 
engendered by. the press adjv- 
must be convinced by dew* • - 
the basis , for a working tp*** 
ship' exists” . . ' : '/ > 

Computer fears 
prompt survey ' 

Fears that ' - computing ; 

, and manpower are beipg WK Sa -- 
oducafion has ^ a . nl|tibnaJ 
tloiial computing, agency 
mission a survey covering v* ., 
authorities and lOO-college*-/ . jj. 
The survey wfll becdnd uc t 'j 
The Natiortal Com ting 
non prdHt-hjakinf.- .."JJ-Jjfit-. 
devoted to- promoting Z 1 * 0 
live ■ use ot cdmdutbtt, ?? .(^1 
1 bfeen Commission dtt' by . 

Development Programme.!™. .- 
puter Assisted- XM^nibg-j. !. fro- 
The .National .Develop^ 
gramme, -is a f 1 veyea r , 
coucerned with -the ' 

fit's for insttufcriou' aniK 11 ^ 

college education; indtiofS ™ . 
armed services. 

Tho survey will ® lt 2212JS iTi 
cover what- teaching' 

available and in wlifer focm- . 
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on’s diary 


Second best 

Nerved by an unexpected invitation 
to write this column, I started read- 
ing the weeklies to discover what 
had -happened to the world since I 
last looked, and in this very paper 
I found a controversy about a 
speech made by a high-placed 
academic bureaucrat, and applauded 
by the vice-chancellors saying that 
universities should be places where 
there is academic excellence. 

Mr Habakkuk was mild and 
concessive — so much so that he 
conceded his opponents' major. 
“The principle that universities 
-should be responsive to the needs 
of society (in some sense or other 
of that very Imprecise term) Is not 
in question,” 

The extent to which universities 
are absolutely disinterested about 
what governments declare to be 
the "needs" of "society" is the 
precise extent to which tW might 
really supply to society the only 
"need” they can, namely critical 
thought ; and no sense can be given 
to the very imprecise term which 
does not subject universities to in- 
competents, who get along to their 
own satisfaction without any closer 
approach to thought than what can 
be offered by Lord Rothschild and 
the like. 


Howbqit the v-cs did go on record 
es upon the whole quite well dis- 
posed towards “excellence” and 1 


did not know whether to be 
cheered up that they bad at least 
refrained from declaring against it 



me 


pt a nta zed j despite di e past 10 
years, that the question could arise- 
« an for any group of university 
offjeers.'-. 

The frantic notion that the Unlver- 
•taes might have some' alternative 
to excellence, that there can be any 
alternative, to knowing and advanc- 
ing die best- that has been' thought, 
comes, I am afraid, from my own 
«*y ect, Englit. •: ’ . r- . • > 

• One; school qf the • EiigUt • aca- 
pelieves that our, students 
f to pay •■■:• lot . of ■ 
awenttbii (o the second rote. If the 
taea were introduced '■ into the 
• absurdfay Would still be 


that become good minds as they ; 
tiw to keep upj can make unyriiing 
of it or recognize it. Tho loss of' 
the notion that ranges arc defined 
by peaks comes naturally to people 
who do not know that universities 
are the habitat of intellectual moun- 
taineers, and it afi naturally issues 
in the policy of admitting dunces. 

Yet the rehabilitation of excel- 
lence after the punishing duys of 
student ■ power continues, for in- 
stance in an editorial in the THES 
(September 12) — which also, how- 
ever, told us on the authority oE 
Robbins and the Zeitgeist that “ the 
mind is no longer enough”. My- 
self, I will start worrying about 
the mind's not being enough when 
there is too much. Meanwhile first, 
as the proverb goes, catch your 
hare. 

Making sense 

As a criterion for admission to 
universities I would gladly como 
down from “ excellence ” and settle 
for sense. I do not care much about 
A level, but I do want to sec in 
applicants some sign of bii informed 
interest in the snbjoct, a capacity 
for making some sense about (in 
my case) English poetry. 

But I know for a fact that in 
my subject good degrees are regu- 
larly given to people who are un- 
interested in making sense ; tiiey 
go, out into the schools and there 
refrain from teaching the next 
-generation. (I do not mean any. 
of my own pupils past or preseat 
who might see this — the people I 
yiean would not be fom\d reading 
journals more ambitious thun The 
Sun.) 

1 have reason to think that Swan- 
sea ha? something * more like 
standards than most places, but 
I often mark things like this: 

For indeed Tie did not hold 
any one bucIi view. Given more to 
a meditative than active process 
* his poems in matiy ways must be 
viewed as individuals reflecting 
any one particular point of view, 
or this r . 

-Whilst the love poetry Is char- 
acterized by these qualities -as 
Bgaitist other, poets' work of the 
time it Jibs by nature a lacking 
in harmony, its forte is never 
channelled against its subjects 
with any degree of satisfaction, or 
any of completion, as might be 
, found iu later poems: 

Now can it happen that a student 

whose 'ordinary tityle is like thht can 
get a good two-tWo or a . two-oue? 

I suggest four reasons. -■' ■ • 

: First, another thing decreed by 
the Zeitgeist is the cult of * spon- 
taneity ”, by which is meant not 
that free play of mind which only 
coines with' maturity in a discipline, 
and with developing judgment, but . 
the saying, with enthusiasm, and the 
inimitable charm .of fl young* crea-. 
cure, of the first thing - that comes 
Into your bead. 

This is enough to make an under- 
graduate's reputation. I can imagine 
s student ssytng .wb'at I have quoted 
in such a way as to impress a tutor. 


and try sundry ways of supplement- 
ing the a I Mint-useless UCCA forms. 
We sometimes ask to see sixth 
form essuys. This is frowned upon by 
some cummittec or other of head- 1 
masters and university politicians 
who have no right to stick their 
noscs in, Sometimes we t-unnin see 
essays because a school is so spon- 
taneous rhul it docs not demand 
essays ut all nr because a boiti-d is 
so enlightened that It makes a 
syllabus called English Literature 
but containing no English- poetry, 
or no words of English written he- 
fore 1880 ; bur the essays arc nfteii 
so informative that for my part the 
alleged practice will continue. 

In the reading of essays one in- 
evitably learns something ubout con- 
temporary sixth forms— that many 
teachers are infinitely puinstuktiig 
io considering not very good work, 
correcting mistakes and trying to 
make the essay the subject of real 
comment ; also that others do not 
(or cannot) correct mistakes, and 
write tilings like " Well, done. 
Julie! ” at the end of the most 
awful stuff. 


wurMw -J-! n Iwh is to remain in comtoitublo 
vY II Y vV I I 1-llFl” obscurity, to leave open, the possi- 

® bilily that one is as interesting a? 

•j J • one can occasionally make oneself 

IjT flOWn ISk sound. Writing is self confrontation. 

“ But that is only luilf the problem, 

it i w b and the uther half is perhaps nitna 

flip CPnAlOr C disturbing. For there is a sense iu 

OVUvIClit i3 which the very nature of tho imal- 

* leciunl enterprise discourages writ- 

niirnttllYlfl Ll| 8‘ Tke paradox of scholarship is' 

U l'l Cllill Ait that the seoking.of knowledge re- 

3 uires different and even contrd- 
ictor.v qualities from those neces 
?ary to dispense it: die mure exact- 
.. ing the scholar's standards nf evi- 

. deuce, the more sensitive his eye 

, ambiguity and annniuly, then 

the more hesitaiu he naturally be- 
*J t / conies to ^put pen to paper. To pub- 

: lish is not simply to write up one's 

- jVH research, but tn engage permaiiently- 

v'.jB W hi a trade off between the demands 

. YBFjk 'f-. t y.'ll of scholurship and those of writing. 

is die trade off that causes the 
■. .• anguish. At some stage the guillo- 

; - ' tine must come dowu on that 

gloriously eternal reading pro- 
. >/•: gramme one designed) but reading. 

: - ' is easy and full, ana providos a 

sense of slow and steady progress, 
and it is just possible that hidden 
fVifrih'*) owny in the next article is the cou- 

SjjJi JJOi ceptual key that will unlock die 

dungeon of confusion In which one’s 
ideas arc still imprisoned. The 
By most calculations the scholarly trouble is that it is the arrival not 


t i - ^ i —a 

Essays in nonsense, 


Schonls from which children 
unfortunately emerge none the wiser 
are a notorious Fact of history : 
schools that deliberately don’t teach 
arc absolutely new in the history 
of (he world. 

1 roally think it is a hud sign' 
when a school tolerates gross 
grammatical mistakes or the kind 
of nonsense I quoted. Sometimes 
oftc can make some allowance for 
a diseducativo sixth form, but if f 
judge the destruction irreversible, 
or if someone lias been flattered 
and maintained in ignorance until 
they are incapable or making a 
start in thinking, what can I do but 
say NO ? 


Hopes and fears 

A Few hopes for the Session. May 
there be some abatement of 


l* y 


output of academics Is puny. A 
mere page per day would produce 


the journey that matters. 

Even worse, there is a dtaagrea- 


Artd writing is in my subject not 
“ spontaneous " (as. if Shelley, say, 
did -something, else). t 


-Or as another English writer put 
It: This.; age' of : false' education 

tilt inevitably lead to the pomplete 


anybody t ■ '(TSiife ’ would - be very 
oifreront frdtp -• the /'history of 
science, ■ a .study given coherence; 

JJSJW. 1 ' of ;ht»w inferior thfeortes ero 
•BWtqd and veplfeced by/superior.) 

oven; a cohrsb-. coliceii- 
Wf'iM music ! Tlii 1 Ebfellt 
history,., where 
Ba.W* ■;« now speAt oh non- 


ft At? m . onoap mu 

PM vBoferdsWpfe; engine^ 

%Uiih X o^nfg that 
certain .Untuf, '-!U .u 


j./ - ^ w . ; - r -/■; r ^ 1 • 


wilt, inevitably lead to the. pomplete . 
destruction *jit all true ndblpty.- ■. In 
100 years- Ih&rt will be no. literary 
taste 'and no literature. A mob of 
machine drivers will rule ”. 

But therfi will be plenty, of verbrt 
spontaneity. We progress towarfi 
T. F, Powys's prophecy when yre 

fa(l to require steady -writing from 
students and to. judge them. on it. 

' Second, it la argued thpt- tlielr • 
■ sq useless nfess is ! dot the gtudonts' . 
fault bocaus* they arp not drilled • 
in writing.' at school, and finals is 
too . late to punish them for the' 
system. All; right.:- but ft U not 
iny fault either, find if I do nDt; 
ipafutoiir standards of sense in my 
Subject that cfertdnly is my. fault. ■ 

, Third, Fot all tha talk about llstflij- 
tng tq students . ond tokiija ; diem' , 
sarloMsIy Tnupy university Iecturwa 
ddsplse stUdontt.: , They . treat, what 
they, know, to -be nonspdse, 8S .1i it , 
(node sonsfi< vfhidi is'a fqrifl: pf coiw 

/Fourtii,: other ‘ lecture's .i hot, 
themselVaf know . the : differetjpe v 
-• between sease abd nonaonse. "r 
.' Some- schools/ .««? exHwiqhig, 
Soares art: cdrtql tljy -to lihiMie. for- 
: nassitig ' nbnsetwfc: & my , depart- 

ment we take Emissions seriously. 


academics' moaning about money, 
tor after all we are -all overpaid. 
To earn a -living (working as hard; 
or not, as we, choose, almost with- 
out limits) by discussing the most 
interesting tilings in life with yo'uug 
people whose own interest Is just 
awakening .... to bo paid'- more 
than coalminers . , ,^and then to 
complain that we don’t get as much 
as' solicitors', accountants oi' dentists 
whose work is often unpjeasirig; 
arduous 'and evfeh. In -the last case, 
necessary I (Nobody rings me up at 
night complaining: that the pain of 
their ignorance about Englit is so. 
acute that It can't wait till morn- 
ing.) ... ... 

Sofnp even go further and com- 
plain ' that they have a family lire. 
(It used to be thought a blessing, 
but is jiow an expense.) Tit fere is .no 
drift from tha profession and the 
most distinguished young critic'! 
know, with only au MA, a. book «nd- 
aji editorship to his credit, but no 
PhD, cannot get short-listed for the 
humblest posts. What Is that but 
proof that supply of university tea- 
chers far exceeds' demand 7 

May there be some abatement, 
too, of the Image of universities as 
hospitals endowed by that ruined 
millionaire, the state, for the the- 
rapy pF life In general. 

Quite a lot of straightforward 
corruption of the young goes on in 
British universities, the ' pursuit of 
happiness leading td sortie strapge, 
though now commonplace, personal 
mfesses— with self-righteousness an 
optional extra.’ Alas I it was doing 
philosophy, not student cortnseHlng.s 
they poisoned Socrates for. 

. But the qentr{d' corruption fn ^uni- 
versities is d corruption of tlibiight: 
for us this is heart disease. So let 
us; hope for some restraint of the 
activity of student politicians,- by 
wboibT do not mean students ,C6n- 
corned about the coflslHuiioti dud 
wprkiiiff: of: their university, but 
those fot whom marching, occupy- 
ing, demanding, does not proceed 
from reading and thinking..-' 

Universities lmva recently 
tolerated enemies' of thought who 
miisi; be, iu . tills context, simply 
enemies of.the, good. Academic evil 
is not surprisingly accompanied by' 
tiiore 1 - ordinary -evil/ (sexual 
immorality, drugs, -theft,' violence! 
but the 'worst ulmg for ua is pot. 
io recogntzo nonsense ni: nonsense 
whan it -is slioutqd at uj\ -Thnt is 
the dentil of its. ’ 

If, my hopes -are too extravagant,- 
perhaps weiuayat least ekpadt some 
ile^ styled of caut this session. Hope 
is 1 necessary to life* .-.<-• 

Y laid Koblnsoji 


a substantia^ bonk cueb vear yet Jjfj* ? E, ue ^ hotween 

— write nu «. d... 

two or three in our lifetime. Adntm- abbreviate and select in what 
isn-utnrs and managers dictate ■ inevitably appears on arbitrary 
memos and reports off tlio cuff* fashion ; it is to repudiate know 
journalists produce articles every painfully gathered as much as 

°w» non-sclencu &*SaBSa^rtflil'°TS , M 23 
students ore set an essay a week, i t always appears as a crude 
yet among acud^nics in the arts nnd reproduction. 

social sciences ono learned paper If the best in academic research 
per annum is considered creditable, makes demands that the ennvun- 
The popular linage of the scholar Uons nf good writing cannot (tlway.-t 

" ."i , ’" ivor ' ,,,s . reaUer ton ‘in ^U?rnTi« 1 no‘t “lway°' Ju?- 

scribbling writer, as knowledge si |,ie or even suitable. Truly original 
grubber rather, thun dispenser, is research involves fumbling in .the 
nut inaccurate. It is only a minority dark, and non -technical vocabulatv 

» f. I t L. . .!• nUI. ...... ...... . ' 


of academics who really find writ- and plain prose style are not always 
ing a natural- pleasure. Why? ?s U ?‘ c ' C m ? n . own ' t( > shei 

On becoming a lecturer 1 received a,e souletimea 


w - Sfr%a A r?o d r th , e 0 

advice about writing. One profes- at anything akin to literature, as 
sor said “ writing Is always hell ” ; often as not leads to worse writing 
the other said “better to publish blockages. * 


shit than nothing at all ”, The first ' J® because many bf ns attempt 
seems as obyioits as tlio second • 

«.nis ibjecdoilabte.' E«vy u=h-«r- L a, ^VT1tot °f 

sity has its two or three prolific . W 0 only postpone writing a little 
giants with accompanying legends longer and provide conducive condt- 
designed to Inspire awe ;V " writes lions flashes of Insight will descend 
his articles at Senate meetings "... “ s ‘ Bl i! somehow they don't. 

rsa** -ffissa tfissi 


3ss’ jn: a izv, 

iaddenthought thS^t *wasall said iSe^Sn del T 

SbTi ».niJSv,n W ’(«rs 


succumbed to panic-stricken fears p™«ssor s vulgar 

that tHelr- entire research is based Should b luiSS 1 

on a simple and monumental fallacy | ^ B 881 “.J® 

obvious to "unv schoolboy, or W- W «¥,.»• . 8 , elleVff 

»tos on an air ot nirlvnlled pompo- *“«■ J* ™ d M n S%i“ s 

But most* of us periodically slink. ^fter^^Ae niece’ vrflt inni- w 
Into depression as the subtlety . of . a utimr k^ive "tvSLd 
our thoughts stubbornly refuse to a,m 0 n ^ 3£**!!3K. 

SUSSES .WJZ&gss&B ■ ' 


fiiioi and tto pton, pre-: ^ - 

.La^Peste, suffered hours Af hare- sentence is scrutinized, every oi'ea- 
vsis grappll^ wlth the W ment challenged or ass^tiVn- 

lion of an only » °r ^et qnotti* r - checked. The odd mistake here and 


firKidh ■ y ' # • * ' The spirit of .“publish and ba 

liar enough. . - ’ damned ” especially if reinforced 

Yet .why , do most academics gn ^i, u polish or perish Is, of 
through such purgatory when course, a rtcipe fbr mediocrity or 
journalists and _ admin 1st rators-- worse. Thp duplication; plagiwlsm . 
apparently do not ? Novelists and and- verbiage, characteristic of mqcU 
poets suffer, tonnonw, vm.know, but American academic publishing Is,* 
ihen they have only, thoir powers case in point— but. so too is .'the 
of imaginntlon to dopbnd .upon j Wo ilcadOrthip • 1 akeit by , the same 1 
have research notes. ;. ; : *; / . country In in any research, field*, 

i Pait of tlfe explanation, of course; “ Publish and ,he damned* 1 brings 
ijs 'that publications reflect." our. nut ‘.the worst in' snnia— but tup ■ 
ability, - and -In; ah,: omimnassiugly .best, in otiters. It forces Ute able 
public •: end.; permanent.: woyi . itt . to., face up to tlio fact uiat .they 
acudeipic . Writing- Uterq: tti'P^uo lobU. ; are >npt butstapdliig. . • 

tp blaiufei.no aUbis jn tfte ceostrafiMa ' .' So my own ■ advice on.- witin« ." 
qf time,. no; l}uck UJ bb phased in the would not be very different. 1 would 


The author , is ■ senior, Wttrer in 
Knglijh r at 7 Univertipy Colfege, 
Swansea. 


self doiibjs^ It strlps'AM 
nf intellectual grandeur 


-long repJrswsd -.write . ppUilrig- at all u . I would Tfepfeaf -, , 
Away' deiusion^^ imht iTwrHiufl, i?.- jhfell* .and/tidd 
aur Ndt to piiu- -start' worrying .wnpu it . isn't . 
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Religious conversion by the book 


i p; > ; ( 
f.l,. ■ • 


i n i i ! 
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A conversion in reverse from the religious to the secular, was com- 
pleted in Oxford lost week. Dr Waller Oakcuhoii, the former rector, 
inaugurated Lincoln College’s new All Saints Library — transformed 
from its old function as the church of the surae name at a cost of 
EHOO.DOO—aud later Mr Harold Macmillan, Chuncolloi 1 of Oxford 
University, formally opened (lie librnry for' use. 

internally, as the pictures below denionsirnte, I lie change is extern 
Rive: left, before and right, after. Externally, the serene tower rc-' 
mains unaltered. 

The conversion work, which was started in 1972 and only com- 


pleted a month ago, involved ilcen excavations with the construction 
of a new floor at a higher level. The old church's magnificent ceilings 


'! V. i 


Have been completely restored and the two-Icvel library now houses 
extensive rending rooms Hnd many valuable books and manuscripts 
dnling back to the Fourteenth century. 

The entire original 18th century senior library of Lincoln College, 
was moved into (he eastern section of the lower floor during the 
conversion. The church had no- crypt so the excavation work to create 
the lower floor, which nlso tom Bins science and law reading rooms, 
wns a long, painstaking process. 1 Archaeologists undertook a rescue 
tUg wit lie the building wbs Hi progress; 


;i .j 
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All Salats Church, which was appropriated by Lincoln College 
wheh it was founded in 1427, was rebuilt in 1706 after the Spire col- 
lapsed. The church became a parish church in 1850 but was made 
redundunt in 1971. The Oxford Dioccsfln Trustees with the bless* 
ing of the Church of England Commissioners, then offered the cluircli 
lo Lincoln .College with the proviso that the Oxford Bellringers 
should continue to be allowed to ring the peal of bells in the spire 
which were In the original church building and then installed into 
i he new church when it was rebuilt. 

The land on which the library now Stands has deliberately not 
bccn-de-consecratcd In cose the building ever reverts to its original 
use as a church. 

An appeal to collect funds for the ' restoration was launched In 
1972. ■ Money was obtained from private donation, much from former' 
members of the college, and from the Historic Buildings Council, the 
Pilgrim Trust and various other charitable organisations. Lincoln 
College itself ruised £100,000 from the sale of various properties 
which it owned. 

Dr OakoshoU, who was on initiator of tlic conversion) scheme was 
praised for Ills work by Lord Trend, present rector of the college, at 
the inauguration. Photoiiraph-by Thomas Photos. Oxicrd 
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. Nervousness,', shifty .- eye*,- • bod 
• posture, lack of l clarity,' ajiits ;aii$J 
.leadership are hot; the; doScrlptlpfis 
-.' teachers expect, tp hear voiced- hbbiii 
(belt 1 IjBctufljig, ■■ .-•ix-.-i'.’L-T' 

However, ; these are'., some . of;* the 


clinical, -nied|diie>.; physical, jc'Ufr 
us ts . a nd < engi nears y social , science^ 

and hlo toAll ■ r>Hft kor«l.t M J* u J III fi 


and history,; am* >,egf»ner?. , All Jp 
the first four group;; needed to.ljav* 
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' *|iy 'Irifdtute oE Education’s .teaching 
Methods unit at vBirkbeclt College 
. lMt ;piohth, ahd MtCnded by British 
4nd overseas -teacher* fl-otti fell feyg)$ 

• of higher edqcftfop • i ' ' 

By no tped ns fill . chose atfondblk 
■ were willing, YlcUrtis of those ert 

• deisms, that some'oE 

.;ihe ; people; who . fco'i^e' . pilro 'u'udft; 


L- j l - e.'““i?nu«:cucu Lu.ijavp 

-'SSSuV w * W experience . of 

: - *. '{ 

- ecou pac ■ po ut^nt.iwa? •; organized 

ground 1 ; (our .own fimlqns L.-what. 

ouficomw word- dMlirpli. hpw at* 

SS2? ^ pJtc what, methods 

were Available for 3t;ii tip a. various 
teaching plans ; how teaching and 
16a r plug coi.Ud be; — 


r triciif .S antiiielli : Wft tches , ' 
‘ VVniiHgyictiniS’ 

: g(j: t^dilgh- fcheiji: ^^aces^it ' ; f v 

■ ’ v V- : :*• ' •* -h ••- »! •’ 1 

■ ^ course on better teaching 
i for lecturers 


'iwWtt fvom.hBving to play mpsical 
chairs, tp yiew the .screen, : the aiidl- 

mmA unto . hT«Ia .fn. r nAa • .trtVnuAirfA 


<pin,a Idnd-.of .pressure to, do. so front, 
.. their n deparfitaMria;-, or universities 
and 'carihotreblly ref use Mr David 
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~ nm , 


f kguit^:. 
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jjo f 6^w!thar^ lb' - re^'na.v'i’origi 
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The one : cbm m do; theme. Was' the 
^yon oj a ialk/lecknrfi boai> 
following Jn mind : wbat fha: 
parttcffialit wos try i jig' to achieve 
(objectives),' what activities he end 

the .students wore 

hi 

^ vwwawji 
_ , f«Bf ot;; lcctu J ro' Varied 

COntqnt actjojrdliig to tha groild jfiid; 
mRm • deffi 

verad^ • eiidlprirt ' ' 
tutor teid,' till expert ii 


jfwe; crltleUm;', 
aps.'^egthners :.arp. : a group 
m m ^nfi Spcroed rwj)8i k- 
.My bixU Jk^Tfiya 

thej, Credit to uiefr tutor. 


Another point ,was made by a par- 
rlpant trem the .Computer; Centre 
of; tho University :of London.:, ’.f* I 


M ***■“! ■ »*■* . — 
ence was. • nblei.tu see the improve-, 
moot which took, place in a.'fpvtnight 
in both the .tutor end group of ata. 
^?/oge? ’ '^ eo8raphy • University 

The first recording was 
» typical- plica ‘of ’ what .haed ito 
hdpden- at .these, meetings. : Sadly,- 
It shovyed- a r picture Of .complete 
apathy . and. rigidity ' which : many 
teacuer$ in the audience. claimed- to; 
e0g»iw aS . quite itommon, y . 
.The 28 stifdpats .bad' beep . asked 
to a-papeuf which they; were to di*. 
cuss at- the- meeting hut- during the. 
. W IlPlp-fl 6 asi ° n . a n lyi. two qv ; three Cpn 

■tribot6d : ;at .plb tv.t ■ ** 

6 hie member of: therrfiidtence- siid.' 
Jic^feltitbe:- tutor: luid : made' little 
effort to .encourage bis' Students to. 
talk,, that the subject -iVAs : probably. 


• ■ • i ./ - i •• :■ .' 

'tween being authoritarian. m»n, tv* 
cising authority, mid that only wt 
latter, was successful, 1 . ; * ; V 

Evaluation of teaching .is ahotper 


controversial subject being CurT tilth 
discussed and boginuers-. were «*-■ 
dressed by Mr Colin Flood Page, 
from the Postgraduate School « 


Studies in Research hi Education <i 
Bradford University, who said »*« 
the more he read and wrote. 
the subject,! tbo tleas ceftam .w. 


••■v Dwwjwvia : — . 

felt about tne answers.; 

' “ The current foeling in the tou» 


try is that - there-. Woilld ba «y 
evaluation ' of i teaching , he J*4 
“This country, spends more ; aionw 
on higher eaucabon than' m oM" 
sectors of .education .ana 
people have the uneasy fapWP-J* 
perhaps one is not . getting , ww* 


pernaps one is not . geuiiiB;;*T. 
tor mooey.i This waa , one 




4IUVJHM nag. uguunuij 

utft av good bnfr Or sufficiently- ton 
troversial; * • He added that -it wai 


‘ feptefl os^a catalyse ana have lent 1 an . 
.» voallty. by discussing probje' 
it wWcbfi ihey ^BtUHlly/ eti Countered 
The ’feeling ? was_ sUgHtly more wh; 


croversiai.- ue added Utat:-it was 
i^atvof.tliespu- 
_ -.5. ^ - -I--. :-e pape<. or Under* 
Stobifvit,. Another teacheT-atudent 
said the students;' looked, uncomforpi 
able;.-.' • 


-I had -a similar expert eu 

lei - 

i*’i 
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cea6oni for .assessment .1 

He. listed the Possible 

evaluation— exaiuinatjon , . ■ 

iilo foUnn rniiriA COlUSUl W 


Hearsay, professional ! yi 
search publication 
tiOn as an ; indO* M pf>t?5^5i2» 
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past sliould be looked at through well-desigmed spectacles 

Tim Benton discusses the new discipline of design history 



1 jniticwhaf bewildering event has just taken 
nUee at Newcastle Pol.v'technic. Tne confec- 
oi 1f e— Desian : 1900/1960. organized by Mr 
Nurnian Uliver. head of the polytechuic’s fine 
art depui-iiMeMt — was held hs a tentutivc step 
towards the discovery of design history, or 
i e ' s [|iii studies, ns a discipline. It was attended 
hy about 80 designers, architects, teachers 
and historians of art, architecture and design 
—all in search of a common identity. 

The background to the conference begins 
wilh the .events of 1966 and the dissatisfac- 
tion in many art schools, polytechnics and 
linkers hies wrth the role or cultural history 
in the service of practising designers and 

architects. 

Now that the Council -for National Aca- 
demic Awards is beginning to accept courses 
In the study of design history and criticism, 
the deficiencies in the current state of the 
game are becoming increasingly evident. 

The objectives of studying the history of 
design have never been made clear. This has 
been partly because the subject lias been 
taken up by people wi th a wide range of skills 
and experience all for different reasons. 

There are a few specialist design .historiu ns 
pursuing the study of clearly defined prob- 
lems in the development of modern design. 
There are the collectors and connoisseurs, 
freelance or in museums, wiio are mainly 
Interested in objects for their aesthetic and 
rarity value. * 

There ere nic cu-Utiral historians who use 
design as an expression of popular culture or 


‘Student mood 
changes 
indirection ; 
of realism’ 

There is no such thing as the typi- 
cal student.ai|d although the student 
is commonly associated with radical 
causes, there can be no gyoup in 
lUe country which embddies a grea- 
‘ ter spectrum of political ideas and 
. ideals. •• ... 

Nevertheless, if students represent 
.anything, and lots Of upon Id think . 
they do, then they represent a. mood 
.—and over the past five ydars. thnt. 

* mood has Changed fundamentally. 
The Youth .cujuire of the 1960s,. rite 

• product of an affluent and optiml- 
■ Stic society, has given wny to the- 

sombre i970s. . 

Students "have beepine much moVe 
renusllc about •• what ’• they can 
achieve. Tho politicised Jnluoritj' of 
. students and young 1 lecturers nave 
•JML«e«l tliat, Oifi message of May 
1968, tvas that students caniiof brhjg 
■bo- lit the revolution, on their own, 
even if they Want to (ahd mojit now., 
do not ). ■ t ... . ■ . . 1 , " •• 

The change of 11100 ^ In youth gqu- 

ttaiiy has Been a change- towards 
realism. Objectives . 1 have become 
B™ 1 '^ limited, but die change,, 
it you' Hke, has been selfish too. 

The Left are still concerned with, 
■issues such as Chile and-, South 
• j ?•' ° ut -In reality the trhe- 
studept causes of the 1970s lie much 
n ®f, rer ; home; the , neOd fok- thd 
nudertt grant , to keep pacd with- in- • 
nation, tlie' need to preserve as 
much: u possible of the education', 
■*«* in ’the face ot ^governmenti 
Cutbacks, the .need, at the end or it 
aN, ip get a job,. .., . - 

the college occupations and 
ki!i.i- l 52 M demoimradons. are to 
^'"‘a.ht.pBrUcular student arievjni-- 
Lone are the. nuclear diserrhO!, 


highlight.pBriiculaf student arievjni-- 
. Lone are the. nuclear disarm^-. , 
'Ur^c I r l ?5» 6oue are the boycotts 
African' snoftk. andi'gnqiiV' ‘ 
5^ ne ,? l re die anti*yier?iam waf ipro- 


Inf.-. " I r WI.UVIHIIUTII *» U, ' , i r V 

trfc," t ^ r Tjice rdgni ^atonSf 

5,-^1* National, tluibiv of. Students 
'wa JIM 1 trying to, align itself 
S5,™ u v w ..Trade Unjon- movement. , ; 

i, *1 Ine T fUturd He*; they 

^age of uhdiCal youth 
glartiorous. causes ls doOd, , 
8r/V sIe 6p» n 8- Instead s^udunts 


social hi era rc bits. There are ilie lilsrnriuns 
of art or archil etturu who tlr'.ft iiiio ilv '.;;n 
studies in pursvi-Jiice uf favninite iheiiius. 
And there nic designers mid biinsu whn tench 
designers- in search of case .studies Mid ciiii- 
i'k-I exumples fur use us direct tcaJiiiif! 
material— rather like the games ‘nf Paul 
Morphy or Alekhine arc used by clicks 
players to lest out their own skills. 

The formal business in hand at the New- 
castle conference aimed the problem explic- 
itly- There were lectures of almost every 
possible kind. From the nrchiLccturc and 
theory of Lethoby, to that of Lc Corbusier, 
from design in the. 1920s in France and 
Germany to the high styling of the Detroit 
cur hotly designers of the 1950s ; fruni ihc 
sociologically bused study nf owner occupied 
housing in ihe 1930s to tliut of local author- 
ity high-density flats [ Quarry H-H, Leeds) ; 
From comics and streamlining to chair 
. design. 

If the lectures nre ever published one 
thing at least will he clear : there is a health v 
diversity and eclecticism of approach in the 
subject and a very wide range of aims and 
techniques, us well as taste. 

This must be one of the subject's strengths. 
At loast the conference showed what the 
range of options were anil what may he gained 
■ by vigorous cross-fertilization. Design hi si or- 
Ians aro lint yet a body of ucademic knights 
in armour, jousting on carefully prepared 
, ceremonial fields of honour. Nor arc they 
solely a service indusirv for designers teach- 


ing ilieir sliiiTeiils to quarry the past for the 
raw maieru! of creative design. The multi- 
plicity of tipprnnch is <>rnd. The danger lies 
111 tlic co nf 11 , inn nf methods and falsification 
of results. 

As n group, something like o consensus 
was arrived hi by tlic end of the three days 
of discussions. Il tvns tliut standards of re- 
search in tlic history of design must be deve- 
loped without losing ihe fundament at Jink 
.wilh the work of practising designers. 

The cause of design studies Is not served 
by u concern nit; nn on. tho- passing fashions in 
the design studios. And Lite cuii.se of design 
history is fin ally weakened by arty lack of 
competence — such as technological illiteracy. 
Design historiu ns in list learn a new trade 
rather than simply extend the range of the 
historian of art or architecture. 

■In this new trade escape into purely 
formal or aesthetic analysis should not lie 
available as u mask fur Inadequacy. When 
design historians begin . to try to discover 
how and why things wove produced to look 
and work as they do — and did — iliav shall 
have to cry to answer the questions from 
a wider spectrum, of knowledge and oxperi- 
tiiice— technical, snciul, economic, methodo- 
logical — and front-tlic point of view of the 
designer, the producer or manufacturer, the 
salesman nnd the public. Historical inquiry 
is not 10 he 11 Iniscd. There arc ninny inn re 
wrong answers than right ones, und the light 
answers are just as useful 10 liie practising 
designers us die wrong ones. History .should 


not ultvjys confirm received opinion on.< 
contemporary untie. Inn challenge it a. id 
modify it. 

t Above nil, studies in design criticism j-i.i 
history should begin to take up the ctiullemvi 
of public education. We' live with a pallie.- 
ticidly impover ished view of the past ; xvp-Ji 
a visual anti technological ll-Lteracy which 
shuuld ho a nalinnol scandal. 

Nowhere is h meiiiodologicjl effort beiu^ 
made to challenge the gencrnlized image w-j 
have of the immediate past. We need -to sit 
down and test the myths wc believe in uhuut 
■the development of modern design and ivj 
need to develop n new and crlti«j;ul vucalm. 
lary mi evaluate the work of the preseni and 
ininiL-di-jtc pust. 

And those two distinct lull ours must ha 
carried out in purullel and in direct contact, 
The design historians must train tlie 
designers mid criTics to sharpen up their 
tools of historical -inquiry and the designers 
must train the historians to understand their 
subject-matter better. 

Newcastle was a sturt, and a promising 
one. Thu experience must not he allowed to 
evaporate, A new conference is promised 
at the Middlesex Polytechnic in April and 


perhaps another after ihiu. AU tliat Is needed 
now is adequate support for research und 
tlm csinhlislmUMH nf disciplined und imuginx- 
live cmir.sus at every level in education. 


The authiii' if lecturer in the hi* wry of art <»f 
the Open L/fiiL'ersifp. 





iito.iuau, stumuius 

■ 3 gjjhr organizing; bit a tolleke 
Wd reglonaI b a si s , tV 'fight foV their 
t'fchty and. setrje - their grouses, ; . 


' U P"I“, 10 11 BI 1 L IUI moil 

- Cl ri , ^ and . settle their grouses, ; ■ 

• 1 ■' kVqettei* - ‘ 

iff ’tjh' 'i*Micli''nq i w pat'vsidei' stUdqnt . 


1 -' Rewr(ling$ducalfor| 8 l prpgramrrtQS far < 
playback wheriev^ryouplea^. ■: f 
V. 2 - R8c6rding.9ne channel white watching another.- 

: 3 : Recording up to one hou^s firogramme ■. 

■ j 1 aulQmaticaliy..wl)ite put of school for the day. • 

4: Recording programmesof edgcational ’ - 
J. Interest, out of school hours! - . . i. .. ; 

... 5 : Piayirig educational cassettes supplied by, > 

. ..amUIIbK nwioMmiMA /-nmhari ' 


0 Using wilh a simple TV camera toi : 

a. record and replay Ihe action of school 

gymnasls,basHetbhlland 
b. tet an actor or speech* 

• ftteKOf see and'eritoe his 
own per formaitce. Record 
'the final performance.; 
p. record Interviews with ,- 

1 people for repfay al times 

• .iLa^ tK ai# A«»A 4inAli*«2UUf a 
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. ) : tlie'PfiiirpsTdlevisfon - 

v . Recorder is already being widely 
. used throughout the educational .-■ .! 
: : v ' worldi Fbi' full qelaiis of tlje - ■ 

1 'Ifeleuisidn Recorder end ate . : 1 

'Audio 1 VisuafGuide write to 
! Philips Electrical Ltd./Dept S.R, - ;‘ 
feeaUiry House, Sltefiesbury . 

Avenue, CondpnWC2H 8AS, . . - 
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In his second article on university 
architecture since 1 9$0, 

Sir Janies Richards discusses 
expansion in the older 
universities, taking as examples 
. Manchester, Leeds, Edinburgh 
' and Leicester 

Most 'of. the "older" universities were first 
built on central, but by their nature limited, 
sites during the nineteenth century or early 
this century (only the Scottish universities 
ore older). Alternatively they were promoted 
nfLor the war from the inuversEty colleges 
that already oxlsred In a number of cities. 

Few have been able to find the lniul needed - 

for expansion alongside their original sites. A fresh start was made in I960, and Cham* 
Sumo have even moved out to the periphery, beriln, Powell and Boa were asked to pro- 
Others hnve simply had .to build where they pare a mastor-plait which has become the 
• could. Dispersal in different parts of the city basis of tue i >t present expanded university, 
at least, one supposes, helps the student papu- "* 



Left, Leeds University Chancellor’s Court— >has a real monumental quality j right, Edinburgh University’s student cenlrt-i * A good part of Ot 
bold conception. , ... ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ £ boundaries, has In 

fijjj 1 !? thlf bull J hself ‘ ^' hat , j 8 ^O^rcd, especially until In order to make possible its major dt.J dL^Vaf arca^ ^ 

SSLm. if Vi B * aDd « l,e fIrs , t tv !?. s * a , nd lm ‘ mor ® residential accommodation can be built lopment of the 1960s, Edinburgh Uniwwfc • This Is convenier 
movably in the way of any Intelligible con- on the main site, is centrelly-plnced student had, in die preceding decade to fK? JfiluS r? ril 
nexion between tho older buildings and the flats which it will need the city's cooperation planning batrie which It won Vt die^f Scouracos a nine- 


to provide.. 

If Leeds represents tlie large university 
which, as regards teaching accommodation, re* 


much unpopularity. This has lasted, in va 
preservationist circles, to this day.* 

The battle was over George Square, *kid 


lotion to become townspeople as well. But it 
is inconvenient and not conducive to a clear 
identity. 


pare a maator-plan, which has become the msuns after expansion all in one place, Edin- had to be over and 

basis of tho present expanded university, burgh University can represont those that «{►« UU r n ns™ ° 

Their new buildings step, in 8 series of court- have expanded simultaneously in different not: to be forced' out n!5K tLH 

y.(d., down the hill tOMrd. th. clty-or, part, of the city. - “t. cf .o finfth! 


rather, towards the sito of the now hospital, 
the design of which (by other architects) 


!' as managed to do so without distribut- and more widely scattered, new, sito i 


The boldest course has been token by - Insufficiently related to die university 
Manchester where, on the initiative of the buildings. 


IMWIlbllbgiHI IVIIWI Vi VII UIC llliLinklf D U1 LUO 

university but with the very necessity sup* 
port of the city, four institutions which found 
themselves developing on contiguous areas 
have joined to aether to create, by clearing 
away shim housing and dorelict industry, one 
Immense educational precinct -a mile and a 
half long and comprising 280 acres. 


The slope has been skilfully exploited, not 
only to enclose a sequence of Interestingly 
varied spaces— one of these, Chuncellors 


ins its buildings too far apart, so there 
remains one quarter of Edinburgh in which 
the university is the dominant element. But 
this has only been done at the cost of export- 
ing Us science departments, which could not 
accommodate themselves to the existing grain 


half long and comprising 280 acres. . __ ^ __ 

Tho four Institutions were Manchester “j oreaulsm instead of the mere ossentbiage tooiub and refectory. All science is concen- 

U Diversity, the University of. Manchester In- of wilding* it was 20 years ago. truted there except for some first-year teach- 

i stitute of Science and Technology (UMIST). The system consists of a number of internal in B in the Appleton Tower in George Square. 
Manchester Polytechnic <a recent amalgam ^treats passing through the teaching build- King’s Buildings dotes from . long before 
of- various city colleges) nnd the Royal Infir- }ngs, each at one level. The main street, the 1960s end was at- first poorly, pit uned 
. mary with Its medical school. In 1963 they known as the Red Route, begins at ground nod designed, having the look of an iudus- 
jolntly appointed Hugh Wilson and Lewis love! in tho older part of , the site and, be- trial estate. But improvements have been 
Womersley as their planners. cense of . die fall in the ground, emerges at made ; a new road between die site and tho 

. It would obviously have been wrong for so KMi™ lovel tha #out,ier » ulo f t fldencfl !£ZL table * B °J f ,£ ourse , ha# , tai $ en ft®ugh 

large an area near the centre to be isolated ° u ‘ ■ traffic out of the centre, landscaping has 

from the 'rest of the city, and one aim of the- ls at Present one gap betwoen the been, attempted -and there js some better 

plan lias been to ensure against this. Tho r ? ce 9? y completed library, aong the architecture. Notably there is a large new 
public in any coso enters the precinct to visit sh j U !*L er ° f r wnlch the Red Route passes, budding for mathematics And physics with 
VlMiV ft* KS 1 "! 1 buildings. This (the architect being 

it, to attend performances in tho splendid ° t an ? lre , ady H iin SJS i,1 „ 1 n ? 76 - 

no# auditor la of the Royal Northern College £ r0 fe? e i? bIock— 6110 next » ln *««• .™ wijl heln to hold, the rather scrappy 

of Music 'and of course to go to the hospital. on J he ]> uildlrt * programme. assortment of buildings togwher^ although 

Perhaps move significantly, thcre [ are libraries ..y 1 .® jhuuedlqte programme will then be ' ul * ■£? environment can never 

and ' shops, serving housing areas near by. * finished, ; although the master plan allows °® 'P®or tnen^cotuosed. 
which keen normal city life going within the *or a considerable extension of me sequence c ? n ® a A Edinburgh die scattered nature 


Court, has a real monumental quality such P f the city, to a separate site — King’s Build- 
as modern architecture seldom achieves— in 8* — in the outer suburbs; 
but to create a circulation system which helps This is, in effect, almost an independent 
to uhify the whole university, making of it science community as it has its own comuion- 


Manchos\or -Polytechnic <a recent amalgam streets pi 
of- various city colleges) nnd the Royal Infir- lags, qae] 
. mary with Its medical school. In 1963 they known as 
jointly appointed Hugh Wilson and Lewis level In i 
Womersley as their planners. cause of. 

It would obviously have been wrong for so [MS'SjJ 1 
large an area near the centre to be isolated " f J 

from the ‘rest of the city, and one aim of the- 1 

plaii lias been to ensure against this. Tho . 

public in any case enters the precinct to visit , 


rooms and refectory. All science Is concen- 
trated there except for some first-year teach- 
ing in the Appleton Tower in George Square, 
King’s Buildings dates from . long before 
the 1960s and was at- fjrst poorly, planned 
and designed, having tlie look of an indus- 
trial estate. But improvements have been 
made ; a new road between the site and tho 
inevitable golf course has taken through 
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already built-up parts of the .city. Georpi- 
Squarc was not far from the original 
eenth-century university and many ol . 
houses in it were university-owned uli 
occupied. 

The sacrifice of a handsome rcjlfotitf- 
square has been fully- justified, since 
university lias acquired it spacious aettlaifa? 
a number- of important ne\y buildings; wni!- 
Important, the square will form, when cl 
are complete for ronovlng more « it 1 - 
traffic, an aicloaure equivalent in rootak 
.terms to thAt orig-lnallv furnished by if. 
courtyard of rtie Old College. ? 

Tlie houses forming th6 western aide 4 
George Square are still intact and are hkchv 
to reiunin. The new building* the unlv«ii?!i 
has put up on the other three -sides m: 


since I960, began as university colleges and 
I achieved separate status only after the war.. 
They include Soutliamptou. Hull, ExuLcr and 
Dundee. Leicester University has been chosen 
lo represent them all in this article. 

Leicester 1ms been tho. most enterprising 

■ architecturally, though Southampton mid Hull 
have some good new buildings. It wns 

■ donated at the beginning by rich townsmen, 

' and the city never seems to huve felt Itself 

• Involved In its development. 

Leicester University lies, nevertheless, 
within the city — though, not in its centre— 

' and its small campus (only. 20 acres! Is 
1 closely built up in a well-controlled urban 
> style. .The campus contains no residential 
, accommodation, ■ the j nearest being a small 
group of self-catering flats— the style of 

• housing most . students nowadays prefer — 
soon to come into use just outside the gates. 
These, and ‘ some similar accommodation 
near by, will house 700 studeuts. 

Most of the students living in university- 
owned accommodation (1,000 out of a student 
- population of 3,700) are. in halls of residence 
that have been built, mostly since 1960, in 
the grounds of large suburban mansions be- 
*■ tween one and three miles from the campus. 
I A good part of Oadby, just outside the city’ 
l boundaries, has In fact become, as a result 
!■ of far-sighted land acquisition, a student resi- 
* dontial area. 

S 1 This is convenient enough in Its geograpbl* 
. 1 cal relation to the oampus, but inevitably 
encouragos a nine-to-five mentality, and does 
nothing to involve the student irt the life* of 
Leicester itself. Given the small size of the 
campus there was perhaps little alternative. 
Leicester has fewer lodgings available than 
most cities because of the high proportion of 
. women who go Out to work in its textile and 
boot-and-shoe industries. 

The suburban halls of residence are bv a 
variety of architects and most are admirably 


traffic out of the centre, landscaping lias’ in quality. The medical school at the 


been - attempted -and there is some better 
architecture, Notably there is a Urge new 


aances in tUo splendid '^1*. be £Uled . on conqxlotion oi an already 1 H®f dle GIpw) due to be finished in. 1976. 

Royal Northern College Projected tenching block— the next, in fact. Tl “ s will help to hold, the rather scrappy 

le to go to the hospital. on J he bu,ldlrt « progranune. assortment of buildlnga together; although 


precinct, and 4,000 students uve iii It (due to 01 
pd increased to 7.00Q) out of a total oe 20,000 . - 
"Students attached, to the four institutions. - , make 
f.j-ilt Is too. big, to. be nude a pedestrian pra- *^5, 
Oljict j In fact roods bearing quite a lot of . JvSl 
traffic cut tlirousU lt.-But this gives it gdod 
;PuUic; transport apd the discomforts are to 
^sprite; extcht overcome by d system oF high- 


: The maitli shoi 
des to mauy of tl 
• level. Arc pile e ti 

( irecinct are vei 
cost ensures tiw 


west corner Is o disgrace; by contrast the IAJi .■ 
rnry on the south-west corner (deslgM«?i : - 
Sir Basil Spence’s Edinburgh office) ; U »?<• 
of the most distinguished new. buildings tj; 
anv British university. I. 

The most prominent buildings -art'thtWf 
on the east side, the 'Hume arid Appjw^ 
Towers, both by. Robert Matthew i[tdj®f 
sou- Marsh nil. They are competent tmiWcsp 
witli some sensitive manipuladott bf.sp«^&: 
the lower levels, but the whole ides p* tc ™fc. 
at' this point, and especially of this h u M*|.; 
d mistako since they intrude niQSt unwruirw-.-. 
atelv on tho precious Edinburgh iWWf., 
city has since adopted stricter Height umic : 
for new buildings. ' • -ft 1 


designed, especially GoUege Hall, Knighton, 

- by Tievor Dannatt (I960), Digby Hall, Oadby, 
by Richard Sheppard (1962; and Stamford 
H&ll, Oadby, by Denys Lasdun (1964), 

The building of halls of residence in the 
area goes back to 1950 and the fact that 
some of tiie more recent are also the best, in 
■pile of cost limits having bean progressively 
reduced,, shows hoty increasingly important 
a factor is the choice of architects. 

Similarly on the main campus the choice 

- of architects lii recent years has been know- 
ledgeable and imaginative, under the guid- 
ance of Sir Leslie Martin. There has been 

. no attempt at a consistent architectural image, 
with the result that Leicester University 
; offers a fascinating array of disparate buila- 
i»8s by. some of our mpst interesting design- 
ors. 

Tu Leicester’s .compact campus this del lb- 
v • r “te rejection of a unified total design, such 
; is Leeds, fpr example, has achieved, takes 


die streets and squares of ft normal town.- 
relieved, however, from the latter’s normal 
weight of wheeled traffic. Students are not 
■mowed to briug cars on to the. campus. 


sequence -^ dl, u r ?" T e nature wltii some sensitive manipulation t». , Among the more interesting buildings are 

i^ buildings has Involved tiie univewty the lower levels, but the whole idea of io»ng. : Stirling aqd (Jo wan!s_ spectacular engineering 

, , — ----- j — .. far built , own . | policies and a at' this point, and especially of this • Mldlag of 1963, the Charles Wilson- building 

make useof another- ingenious device i 1 they }°° 8 ^wro-outcontrovetoy abouta rkm road d mistako since they intrude m 9 | LSi nte S& ' v or wriflui social uses) by Denys Lasdun 
a clilHert i ;ot toludms, each., J&S&L dc ^ sfonS K Thi 2 } <on ] ' a f elv n » precious Edinburgliskyp^i , JlM7)i and tlta Hbrar? WUt oX last year 

with a hollow in. the- centre housing service , tast i ba S. n abando ? ed ' city has since adopted stricter Helfint Wg; by Castle, Park. Dean and Hook. This Is a 

S* th0 fIoor ,or " cw taiwi™.. lIBSi-Frapted Mten.’.n of the onlvm-slty'. 

to be used- for science or arts purposes as Jpw or universities ■ (oxc^>t Oxford nnd . . • aij muJiii ^ original buildlna a vellow-brick 

required, giving unusual, flexibility between ^Ndge) now are, at the mercy of the n Tbe ol C htaenth-century Oid i Coiloja . tolfl™ drected / memKylum in ' 1837 

onCM departmpnt and another although of c % audiorlriee, , - no toiiclilng function l except auslnk TKe 

SiSaSttSSf es^SSSS 




tweon It and George Square an 
building Is nearing completion. 
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: jeast ensures tiiat It remains— visually as Well for. rcsiqeimai use, but ■1'^ 

;as functionally— a part- of Manchester, AyqitaWo. alternatively, for the department 
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H . through a large concourse roofed.by 
dome — o bold conception but with, a 
mark against' its acoustics. . : Z. 

There are pians to Oxtend. tbw ■ 

•wards McEjvan Hall, the nlheteeom^b 
■V'^ - assembly hall ‘built for tho 1T1 , Ml P 
-but serving the )whole f- 

Jt&M , end large-scale: occasioni. When .- 

there tyill be ft 'splendid opportu^tyj^’j; l . 
/•<?;» another pedestrian enclosure : . 

two, giving ,tha SSi- 


two, giving ,tna .Tiiuyersiiy-TH , yrjvjta 
here and Th George Square^.j.^^, ! 

communal spaces cidBel^ .^ ^ rfejatoo 


PEp . Ma|, tin layout surrounds an enclosed 


Alan Cane visits the freshers' conference at Southampton University 

A welcome to 
issues and 
bewilderment 


•rate rejection of a unified total design, such 
is Leeds, fpr example, has achieved, takes 
on the acceptably miscellaneous character of 


Georgian buildings: put up ifl the 195Qs. . 

At the other end of the small campus is 


ire*"*- f_ 0ur £j»Wi sensible JiuUdJugs, mostly in yel- 
■ • r >:■ .'; low brick and more sober in style: than gqme 

f : « .®e university’s later architectural adyen- 
.orfrrtkfl wre< - •; • ■•.••• • '■ . ‘ x . - 


ores,^ 
pot- Oil 
ibb' uti 
&o1v<m 


SD-cOrrqider. ’ 
alrehdy drje ■ 
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You would noed a powerful microscupe te 
detect a Marxist cell at Southampton Univer- 
sity these days. Described by a senior 
administrator as ” possibly tlie most middle 
class university in the country ", it pre- 
sents to newcomers a solid and reassuring 
aspect redolent of the universities of 20 
years ago. 

In stark contrast -to some institutions 
where, one reads, students are indoctrinated 
with hatred of senior staff from the momeut 
they arrive, academics, administration and 
the students union at Southampton work to- 
gether to make the newcomers feel at home. 

It may well be a sign of the times that 
probably the most subversive comment • 
Southampton freshers heard in their first 
48 hours on the oampus came from Professor 
Laurence Gower, tho vice-chancellor. 

Railing against tlie "lunacy" of a Govern- 
ment decision to incrcaso student grants by 
only 22 per cent while inflation was running 
at 25 per cent, he told successive groups of 
first years throughout the day : , I'm sure 
you all feel strongly about the level of your 
grants, and my God, so do I." 

Southampton is a big university and about 
1,600 freshers went through tlie rigours, of 
registration last week. For many, : their first 
impressions of Southampton must have been 
coloured by the sight of the " Toastrack ”, n 
splendid scarlet Dennis bus of great age 
owned by the engineering society, waiting 
expectantly outside Southampton station. 

Accommodation Is a serious problem for 
students and there is a shortage of suitable 
flats in the city. Freshers, however, live in 
university-owned premises in their first year, 
and the authorities were visibly relieved that 
they bad been able to find places for all 
(with the exception of 56 men In temporary 
accommodation while decoration in their hall 
is completed). 

The halls provide a range of differont 
accommodatlon-^self-catering or partial board. 
The intention" of the union is dial all the 
halls will be mixed by the end of next year. 

Few of -tlie freshers realized they would 
be moving into mixed halls, but none wero 
against the. idea and some positively relished 
It.' Bill Torrens, a law student who felt hi* 
experience at boarding school was proving 
invaluable in conquering (he strangeness ot 
the first few days, *aid: “'[ ante delighted. 
After 10 years in a single sex school, it is 
a great change ". . 

But If a place in lull solved the immediate 
.problem of a roof oyor one's head, it emailed 
the certain prospect of a large hole ln one’s 
bank account, and it was clear that all new 
.students saw money as their chief problem, 

Last year it cost £274 for 30 weeks in a 
self-catering hall ; this year -the cost is £365, 
a rise of 33 per cent. Few freshers had 
much idea how this WQiild affect them. As 
one put it ; “I can’t say, I haven't paid die 
fees yet." ■ / 

The union has .’ few illusions, however. 
Southampton Is hardly., politically extremist 
now, althoiigh olily a few years ago the far 
Left waa. in cotntrdL David Hughes, this 
year’s president, da a second-year historian 
and Liberal. Philip Davis, vice-president and 
in c^argq of education and welfare, is a 
Labour Pmy memb&r of Fahiwt persuasion, 

Both' emph ®s!ze that relations between the 



Intent nud attentive : beginning os they Intend to continue ? 


administration nnd -the union remain good 
despite severe differences of opinion over 
tactics. Mr Hughes and Professor Gower, 
for example, recently visited Lord ' Ccowthcr- 
Hunt, Minister of Stato for higher education, 
to discuss university finance. 

At this year’s freshers’ conference every- 
body wos (presented with a statement from 
the union Which set out the significant Issues. 
These wore student grants, education cut- 
backs, hall fees, refectories and the univer- 
sity crftche. 

But for most freshers, tbeso problems were 
submerged in tho bewilderment of arriving 
at a now institution. Several spoke of being 
impressed by the size of the university end 
the number of people they did -not know. Tn 
spite of the efforts of tlie union aud the 
administration most felt they were very much 
on tliolr own, 

One antidoto was tha round u£ events, 
films, discos and dances put on by 
the union. At Chamberlajn Hall (women 
only) a local rock group, played while 
freshers from the ball and from the neigh- 
bouring Glen Eyre HaR (mixed) got to know 
each other, > 

Brief interviews with .a- small number of 
first years provided no real surprises . but 
gave the impredston that the kind of student 
who comes to Southampton probably has not 
changed much over the years. 

. Martin Coles, for example, ' hod come to 
read acoustical- engineering and for him ' it 
was the course offered that settled the mat- 
ter, as it was for Raul Granville who will be 
reading for a degree in ship science. 
Southampton has An enviable reputation ■ in 
both these subjects. 

Paul said he had every intention of having 
! a good time at university but he, Intended to 
mix work and pleasure judiciously j his aim 
to make .a career In ship design was very Ira*, 
portant. Martin, whose ambitions ran along 
tlie same lines was concerned ’about his self - 
catering flat : “ Either, we don't work, much, 
or we don't eat V ’ 

Nicola Branton, doing combined honours in 
English apd French, thought.she had come t6 
university to get an education, although her 
impression after 12 hours of die freshers* 
conferences was that ’academic lyork seemed 
take second place. j.- ... • 

: However, Reena Jpn w^tald |ig enriropjuisrv- 


tul science, said she had not wanted to pot 
u job, and was attractod by tho idea of living 
on a grant. The roallty wus sattliug ln early : 

" 1 thought I would get more than I am get- 
ting she said ruefully. 

Almost everybody thought It would be diffU 
cult living on tlicir grants nnd there seems 
little doubt that the chief difficulty is the 
pnrental contribution. ’Whlio .only a very few 
students get the full grant, inariy parents Find 
it difficult ur are unwilling to make up the 
difference. 

Angela Roberts, studying history, said. she 
had anno to university to get a dugrcc and to 
get away from home. This view was shared by 
Nucl Groovy oml, reading physics, who said: 

" I wanted to learn about myself and how to 
Uve with myself and other people.’' 

Both Angela and Noel agreed that they 
would have to fit thoir social life around their 
work, although they were enthusiastic about 
the new freedom or choice open to them. 

• None of the students I spoke tn confessed 
to any political coounUnieni — one social 
scientist explained that his real ambition was 
to go into the Civil Servlco, and: ho would 
have been Just as happy there, as at utiiver- 

% though ipoit already knew of, the con- 
troversy over the loVels of student grants, 
few students knew -anything of the: Financial 
difficulties fuciri£ the universities. Few 
knew anything oF polytechnics, although Paul 
said ho believed they were equal In worth to 
universities. 

None of the students would have gone tn a 


group, commented bitterly ; “ At o polytech- 
nic you have to go home every night and not 
go tn useless bajrn dances “. 

But the dance was a success much to the 
relief of hall presidents Steven Good all' and 
Dana Tucker, who had organized it.’ Dana 
confessed she had not slept for a week with 
worry, some indication of the effort that the 
union officials put Into the freshers’ 
conference. . 

The overall impression was that the old 
university virtues still hold strong at 
Southampton, and that a lot of time end 
trouble is taken over getting things right for 
the freshers. Of course, you cannot get it 
right for everybody, like the very unhappy 


physicist from East Anglia who had no real 
idea of why lid had come to university, no 
real wish to get to grips with hi* subject, end 
who thought be wos a victim of the educa- 
• tjonol Treadmill. . - _ * ’ . 

What did th$ future hold for .him? .What 
was Ms ambition while at ^ Ualverpfty? J* To 
, enjoy myfleJT’Vbe ntpgft’jjd. ~ 


Si'^mces, a con struct! od cpmpany mat.sujh 
P‘'f d as part' of the package. It 

w* 

^ Leicester U iifverri ty'is planned build big pro- 
i K? mni . e like -those of most other umyer- 
■mw, be^rt fought tp.a haltlfry the economic 
Station.- But one netr development is never-. 
’ eolitg forwatd : the. comnrucrion of . a 

scljwjl to serve the Royal Infirmary. 
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David McDowall calls 
j'or a more positive 
jipproacli to meeting 
the educational needs 
of the Arab world 

British education lias for mo long 
behaved like nn aging aristocrat 
more con scions of purity of pedigree 
than the revenues which hold his 
iQMle together. Beyond Ills walls 
.the murket place lias already begun 
to bustle with the buying mid selling 
id .cducRticnml wares. 

Those who have travelled the 
Middle East since 1973 will be 
conscious oC the immense invest- 
ments being made in education mid 
training to provide a viable nutioiinl 
infra structure before oil cease's lu 
flow in countries like Iran, Iraq, 
iht Gulf States, Saudi Aruhia and 
some of the North African coun- 
tries. 

Beyond the Middle East • exist 
many developing countries, richer 
or poorer, where govern men is also 
hone to purchase sufficient tech- 
nology and skill to climb into the 
rosier nest of "developed" nations. 
When Li conics to education nJnmsi 
nil of them, even those outside the 
Anglophone world, leak to Brim in 
for the best education mi the 
mtukei. 

Yet one can hardly conceive of 
on educational system loss ready to 
handle this demand. Each overseas, 
student, whether private or govern- 
‘ment sponsored, must be indi- 
vidually processed, and pluced, 
which may take six mnntlis or more. - 
Imagine the difficulties of 
national planning in a .rapidly ex- 
panding country like Iraq, where 
about 800 outstanding graduate 
students in 1375 wore offered schnl- ' 
urshlps by - the Iraqi government, 
contingent an each individual win- 
ning his place nt a Western, usually 
British, university. 

Each candidate was granted funds 


qmicy. fell by die wayside, victims 
i*f missed deadlines, incorrectly 
filled application forms, nr often 
complete silence from f lie univer- 
sities to which they had applied. 

Students were disc pi in in ted, ilia 
gnvuriinieiH was frustrated because 
it hud placed only about 10 of its 
scholarship programme und British 
universities lost foreign revenue, 
which they urgently required to 
offset the short fall in British enrol- 
ment. 

This is not to s&y that universi- 
ties, polytechnics and other colleges 
are unaware of the need to Induce 
Foreign capital. Tlic mushrooming 
of sped nl courses for students from 
developing countries is itself, evid- 
ence of -a growing awareness in 
these institutions of a greet need 
for revenue. 


in many cases these coursl* are 
supported by the Ministry of Over- 
sens Development, or the British 


Council, as n means of serving .needs 
overseas, and of encouraging inter- 
est in Britain's educational system. 
But the system remains ml hoc 
and embarrass! ugly -inadequate. This 
provides another reason for the', 
understands [tie frustration of edu- 


cm ion-hungry governments which 
ennnot afford to depend on our 
cherished, individualist, penny- 


for six months' English tuition prior 
to university entry once lie had. his 
Acceptance for the latter. However, 
only those few whose English was 
unready gaud enough nt the time of 
application obtained places. 

Many others, frequently for rea- ' 
Jons other than academic inade- 


packet approach when their 
development plans succeed or fall 
on the adequacy of trained man- 
power at requisite levels. 

The days in which developing 
countries would buy n pig in a poke 
are passing. Planking bodies ure 
becoming increasingly selective 
ubuLH the cultural and scientific (let 
alone industrial) wares of the 
developed world. Usually they 
require large-scale training in agri- 
culture, engineering, health, nd- 
.m in is (ration and technical education, 
besides a variety of other discip- 
lines. 

Iraq, for exam plo, sought training 
futilities .this year for over 100 
students in 72 different fields of 
engineering, some of which were 
sn esoteric that they formed only 
a part of the relevant master's 
course in the United Kingdom. 

How many of these students are 
pieced is still uncertain, but suffice 
«. Jo »ny that the Ministry of 
Higher Eil u cat! bn had to enlist the 
help of a visiting British academic, 
not even a professional agent, to 
place most of them. 

But this example illustrates only 
a fraction of Iraq's requirements, 
let alone those of other countries, 


all of which require training as 
• vitally at technical as at graduate 
level, given the criiical shunage 
of middle level personnel. 

One of Britain's lending educa- 
tional consultants has remarked that 
Iraq alone could be seeking more 
Hum 10,000, and possibly 20,000 
training places in the United King- 
dom by 1980. 

There is no need for Britain to 
bo pessimistic that her system is 
unable to meet this kind of require- 
ment, but she must cut her cloth 
io the fashion required. In part 
there must be a change of attitude 
in those bastions of academic en- 
deavour where commercial con- 
siderations have never been ingre- 
dients of decision making. 

British academic institutions must 
also move from their traditional 
stance, which has hud. the (lunger- 
otis effect of persuading developing 
countries that only bnchelur, mas- 
ter’s or doctor's degrees are worthy 
qualifications. A move must be 
made back to evaluation of training 
according to its relevance to the 
task in hand. 

The traditional individualistic ap- 

f iroach of formal degree training Is 
nadequnte for the kind of develop- 
ment projects the pi miners have in 
mind. Behind 'the rigid adherence 
to "western-type" education, there 
exist planners and ministerial offi- 
cials Who are looking for tailor-mnde 
i ruining. 

In the long run, universities, poly- 
technics and technical colleges may 
not be the best institu lions to 

S i'ovide for this kind of demand, 
rit&in should consider the establish- 
ment of centres or institutions of 
advanced and technical study, pb» 
sibiy associated with University or 
polytechnic departments already 
strong in their field. 

They should be sufficiently flex- 
ible and well-equipped in both ' 
Faculty (drawn from the current 
•'wastage" of highly qualified 
graduates out of neadenucs) und 

E lant that they can offer coinpre- 
ciisive and integrated (ruining in 
areas specified by the overseas 
market. 

Where would the money come 
ffohv?- .There is little doubt ' that 
several Middle East countries would 
consider the • provision of capital. 
Saudi .Arabia has already expres- 
sed interest in funding *a medical 
college in which Britain would 
guarantee to reserve a percentage 
of . places for Saudi students. 
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Beyond this formidable ' 
liming array of different * ***** 
and "advisers" “a it*** 
countries are urged Yi** 
universities, polytechnic , ? 8 4 
agricultural and jE 
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Tlie British Government . could 
cost thq commercial viability of 
such schemes, with -pricing that the 
market could take. - Charges, unlike 
current charges in universities 
whiclt are subsidized even for 
overseas students by 80 per cent, 
would reflect actual costs plus 
profit. In short,' Britain would 
market education as she markets 
other products. 

Poorer governments, less' able 
to bear commercial pricea for this 
training, could receive from Britain 
the subsidies at present frequently 
spent oil individual master degree 
courses which reflect neither donor 
nor recipient development criteria. 

The key, whether- it i« for the 
system described, or whether it is 
merely to bring ' together the 
resources already in existence, is 
coordination. .Britain has to date 
behaved rather like a car dealer 
who suggests to his client that be 
W like to stroll down the assembly 
line selecting the car parts which 
take his fancy, and pm them 
together at home. 

At present, a wide variety of 
bodies are to some extent becoming 
involved in the overseas market,- 
including the Ministry of Overseas 
Development, the British Council, 
mid the Crown Agents, with their 
plethora of offspring and sub- 
agencies. • 


In' the universities, nninL , 
the market has not beguMnff ' 
ns it should. Too mafly of' t 
tinue to regard academic* Jf'' 
•snnet from the commercS* 
sn res without. As the ncSr J! 
polytechnic remarked rec^S 
will take at leost another 
economic decline to wake Z 
the universities up to the d 3 
earn their bread overseas. 

Other universities, howevtr , 
already responding to i n |Hrt. 
made. One Middle Eastern cow 
has already been offered IT 
package of educational serviced 
its presentation was cod!* 
(because of the number 0 ( m 
who had to be dealt with) soft 
services -So ad hop that difnta 
ment was expressed In the tS 
response to its extensive tnfa 
requirements. 1 

Official reaction - to overeuw 
quests Is based on the preseitd 
doubted limitations of 'ctwf' 
which Britain has. U should 33" 
be exerting pressure wgeaibt? 
expand our capacity before it hsi 
late. * t 

These are possibly early dijsfi 
the educational developmeoi ga 
but it is in the early days rtwi* 
market is made. or lost. Btn ft- 
of. Europe and the United Star, 


clientele away. We cmnoi 
to be left behind. j}/. 

The prime proponents of 
educational requirements art x ’ 
Ministry of Overseas Develops 
and the British Council, Thu >? . 
already giving thought to pro raw., 
British education commercial])- [!. 


Little thought, however hit w, 
given to a radical rethinking 
education Britain should offer. Th- 
Deparrment of Educatioo ft- 
Science, and the University G«f ;■ 
Committee must tap these otgu*‘ 
lions for the feea-back" on »w: 
is required, jr 

— f; 

The author has mentis. ■ 
from working - on edi/» 4 ilflonaJ n-j 
lop ment in India anil the AWf 
East. ■ — ; k 
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f indies). Colloquial assistant ! Fatten tu - p n i,,*^_u „ 

JS p *L c ]Jfc Sub.*Hbrarfa« : Janqt-< - , T$yt{*CnillCS ■ 

M- Clarjdge, tfiprjies. Medical Library) .: i - . 

J«»« E, fm.1, Hbr.!,.,. . ■/ g£ , ®?*“ ! Vr G. V / , »' 

Edinburgh ■ r . ^ toI1(lon 

Shcppcrson war Bourne, head rif pbniograplifc 
(arts) , Rev D. W.- B. Shaw (divinity) ; • studies, lias been elected to me ex ecu - 
Professor Dv N. MacCormlck ’• (law)* . live .of Bpropfiot, lhd council of pro- 
Executive Doans : Professor .,R, H. . ftMlnfial photographers In Europe, - P 
Gird wood. Professor 1 A. S. Duncan. >>,. ¥ • 

Wans of postgraduate Schools : Major. : Colleges . 

General Mathcsdon (tnedlcine) ; p to . , ^ ■< ° - . * 

ressur M. ■ Tllmnuth (miiiiri East Sussex CoIIaita . nt Mi* r.«.. 


i'.r . 
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Birmingham , .- 

Lecturer : M.' J. Kendall fthera- 
iiid'- clinical pit a rma coloyy). 
'■Lecturers : I. M, Chi swell, (pure mathe- 
matics) ; Ji Silver (chemistry) ; D>. R. 
Weaver. (radlaclbn Centre) ; C. J. Ken- 
»»dy, Ross and 1 1. C.. Small (Eng- 
; .* L. ■ . Di ;Mtirt'an- 1 (American - 
history) ; R. A. ■' Hurlow Uurgery ) ; 
P- P. Mayer', (geriatric medlc|ne)-> 
f A. C, White (psychiatry)'; J, 1 M. 
Thompson- tanocstlifctifcs)' a, ■ Jj GHf- ■ 

" f^mlrtr^ratfan) ; D U R. ,R t . 

- 'William -inn . • 


ral Math 
• M.-Tl 
fs- Prof* 


Vfge- ' East Sussex College of . Higher 

nr Bduriit-mn 


1 mouth ( music). Vfge- ®ast Susse> 

essor C-' Kemball, Dr -' Education ! 
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Fowlec. Mr T. H. Newcombe and P. H. ^ l." ’ 


. • If ( R us5iati language anil lltero- 

Sylwatifbttic*: ccehwe ., 
entf;7Vfa«ar etvEls. 


Kk'hardjloh eud.TVfartaretTEIs’ 

: edffcartpn); A. rW.I 

Jjtwt ■ (extramural 4 studies). Lever- : 

fSSLi V* 1 : i- R Bonnet 
, (pityncsu metollnrgyj and. isctenca^ ‘of 


inarv-medlrln^V S r < vetcr- Appointed to the governing body : 

in^y tn^lcln 5 K ^ ■ ■ . Jrge«or .A J. Bulier. pofea?or of 


' '.L P- ’McC&lid tdemai pfp?r. 

tteiJui j "j. r. StqVvart (centre if or/: 
Sjff’L' «"£• r f fjcudles; ; C- j.', 
.. . Wtliiht . (biucliemlstrsi. Vhkfu« 1 re^, 
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Dr William Ansfcit Llttler, fm-merly 
clinical lecturer.in carUfovasculai- modf- 
L-lne at the University of Oxford (Rud- 
cliff® Infirmary),, lias been appointed 
to the British Heart Foundation chair 
.of cardiology ■ of tho University of Dir- 
mlngham, located at East Birmingham 
Hospital, Garretts' Grcon. 

Dr Peter JarcaU, formerly director of 
the computing laboratory or the Uni- 
versity or Salrok-d, has beoii appointed 
to Hie newly established chair of com- • 
puling and director or the computer 
the. University oP Birmingham. 
Th® title of professor has been cmv- 
ferred. oh the. following Or p. A. G. 

Bell, senior lecturer, Unlver- 
slty^of Manchester, has been .promoted 
to the cjiair>of architecture. 

: Wfadfer' rrt Soviet 
political -Institutions and director of 
the Hayter Contre /Or RusslaA and East 
: European Studied « University College, 
^naea. has. been '^warded a personal 


Edinburgh P 

Artificial intelligence— £43,B0 
SRC fqr research on plaiwIM 
AT and OR approach, uider W*^e;. 
tjon of . Professor B. Sis r- 
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A how-stylo'' Bvanlng degree in social 
sciences . 1 )^ 8 < been ..Intt-qdnced at the' 
Polytechnic of Central Londdti’s School 
of Soda) Sciences aiid Business Studies. - 
The couriit atai-ta ip l^le September and. 
can take rt njttjlmum of fchree years. 

each y e ft r 15; ^ eek 

WnestCr^.' -. Subjects frtclui/e’i econo- 

•J22J MClbldgyr^COnbmic; and iqdal 

politics. 

Apeiiatuon.^t-mo and further Jnrorma- 
•fflat? 'S 5 w Admission's ; Officer, 

® c f onc6S aJ1 ? -.Business. Studles- 
f S ^ y ’ ;P0 ^ £ecl ’ nlc Qf Central 
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Women’s long and unfinished 
battle for equal status 


Wuinvii's studies have become more 
- than trendy ; they are u major 
growth tn*en. Sometimes those 'wlm 
are trying to act out the double 
commitment to professional stan- 
dards and family responsibilities, 
whether to husband, children and/ 
or aged parents, got weary of hav- 
ing repeatedly to stand up, describe 
and justify wliat they are doing as 
. well as doing it. 

The sheer volume, of investigation 
‘ and publication, however, cannot be 
entirely fruitless and Rita McWil- 
lianis-Tullberg's study* amply justi- 
fies both the support given to her 
researcli by the British Academy 
and the access to their archives 
granted by the fellows of Girton. 
atid Ne with am. So far as they arc 
aware,' she Is the first person to 
■ • have wdnkod extensively in both. 

But Women at Cambridge has 
■ more than its unique status Lo com- 
’ : - mend It. Although Mrs McWilHains- 
• • Tullborg is conceriidd, and rightly, 
td emphasize the book's general and 
introductory nature. It is a balanced, 

' attractive, often witty account of 
the, struggles from the 18G0s on- 
wards to establish two women’s col- 
leges at Cambridge and to achieve 
.full membership of the university 
* for litem. ' „ 

1 This wns not socurod until 1948. 

' The foundation of New- Hall, the 
1 • » 1 third wpmeu ? s college, followed in 
1954 ; and Lucy Cavendish,- formerly 
a graduate society making special 
provision for mature women stu- 
dents, admitted its first undergradu- 
ates, all mature students, m 1972. 

Rita McfallHanis-Tullberg was 
not an undergraduate at Cam- 
bridge: her encounters-' with tho 

university came when she was a 
member of Darwin, one of the new 
. mixed graduate foundations. She 
has’ thus, been able to observe at 

• close quarters the fierce, proud and 
entirely proper loyalties bred into 
their members by the women’s cob 
leges of Cambridge— as of Oxford— 
without 9uccnntblug to them. 

.. Freedom from partisanship is per- 
haps peculiarly important in the 
CumbndgQ case, since from the be- 
ginning Girton and -Newnham 
offered two sharply contrasting 
approaches to the question of higiicr 
education for women. 

For Emily Davies, the foundress 
of Girton, equality had to mean 
identity. She was only too aware 
of the possibility that the argument 
that higher education for womoh 
could be equal to, but different 
from, higher education for men, 
could lead to the higher cookery 

• and. needlework, principles of child 
care. French conversation and piano 
playing. 

■; •! . She insisted that . Girton students 
r -‘? . jo: through .all .jthu sadie j academic 
nopps; as" iAen.tiiTdecgrad\(ates. Thfey 
' weteqo aim only for’ examinations 
of -tripos, that is; honours degree 
standard, taking the same amptint .of 
time in preparation as the mien and 
; - taking also the same initial qualify- 
' hi^examlnation, the "previous” or 

Anne Jemima Clough and Henry 
ick, together with the other 
..ers of Newnham, took a dlf- 
fereut view- They werfe sharply 
aware/ Miss Clough In - particular. 


Gillian Sutherland 
discusses a new book on the 
struggle by women for 
academic acceptance at 
Cambridge University 


- Miss Davies's reaction was innne- 
diute, authoritarian und negative, 
showing the trtits-. which liner led 
Dame Louisa .Lutfisdcn,- tho first 
Girton student to become a Girton 
lecturer; to remark that “ it whs 
plain we counted for little or noth- 
ing, except as we furthered her 
plans ", 

She was tactless, obsessive, sus- 
picious sometimes to the point of 

E ar a no in ; und her determination tn 
oep her ' college uncon upted by 
the very institutions whose intel- 
lectual life she wished to emulate, 
led to the siting of dts building two 
and a half miles -from tlie contre of 
the town, a J-cgacy with whiclt her 
successors still have to contend. 

The contrast with the deep affec- 
tion inspired by Anne Jemima 
Clough and tho role of tlie Sidg- 
wicks’ Cambridge drawing room as 
a forum in which many of the 
major intellectual and social issues 
of the day were aired, is marked- 
Here, perhaps, Mrs McWHliatns- 
Tullberg underestimates the Inter- 
action of social insecurity with Miss 
Davies's undeniably prickly person- 
ality. The daughter of the evan- 
gelical rector of Gateshead, unmar- 
ried, initially receiving support pri- 
marily from., women like Madame 
Bodlchon and George Eliot, whose 
reputations were, to spy the least, 
exotic, she was a great deal more 
vulnerable than Miss Clough and 
the Sidgwickii, 

Anne Jemima Clough was the 
sister of the poet ana the friend 
of Miss Nightingale. Henry Sidg- 
wick was a fellow of Trinity and 
Knightbyidge Professor of Moral 
Philosophy. 

Perhaps the social as well as the 
intellectual tensions find echo still 
, in the folk tale that Girton was for 
Indies, built with a "sat "/that is, 
a separate bedroom and sitting-room 
Cor each student, whiln' Newnham 
was for governesses, built with bed- 
sitting-rooms for all. ■ ’ ' 

But this is a footnote: the. central 
difference was between tho educa- 
tional reformer who' 'included 
women in his schemes and the 


purtionatc share nf ulu-ni ion, ‘parti- 
cularly in science subjects, since 
they lucked basic ti-Hiiiing : that in 
classics, biology. um| geology Hie 
subject manor had to be modified 
for mixed audiences ; and that the 
sheltered life of a women’s college 
was hardly comparable ro tlie char- 
acter training offered by the “ posi- 
tion nf freedom and responsibility " 
in which the male undergraduate 
found himself. 

Only Alfred Marshal I, the econo- 
mist, was prepared to express pub- 
licly the view that women’s intellects 
were inferior to men’s ; but Lho fun- 
-damentally sexist nature of the 
opposition soon began to emerge. 


Two, thousand undergraduates 
demonstrated their sense of freedom 
and responsibility by petitioning tlie 


ii : 

campaigner tor the womon’fl cause, 
It hr port ■ of Mrs. MoWilliams- 
- Titilberg’s- ■ achievement . that both 


positions are' presented 'sympatheti- 
cally. ■' 

. This presentation reflects, too, the 
second, major strength of the book, 
the clear location of the campaign 
for the acceptance of women in 


aware/ Miss (Mough In - particular, 
of the enormous deficfenciqs of 
eirls' ' secondary education in tlie 
third quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the .resultant strains of 
‘fyuig to reach . tripos" standard in a 
fixed and' 11 initeid period of time. 
-Henry Sldgwick had, in eddition, 
already/ committed liimself to the 
reform . of .university . teaching 
methods and in phrticiuar was- coiv 
Y j pced that the "littie-gq ", Involv- 
ing Latin ; with . elementary Greek 
end mathfematips, was becoming in- 
creas|ugly anachronistic and- exert- 
restrictive influence on seeb'q- 
r sclippl curricula., , - 
. , ewnliam students were- there- 
>0re allowed to pmHsue course? of 

” 'ch d«l not ■ conform m 

Ipas requlwmients, iftliby 
. , I - to; take jar much time nl 

Jf®! appro jirlgte, 'given', tlioli* . ihltfeu 
qualtflcations 'unef . tiltlraote dbjec- 
hyM/, ,; - ; i : 

-Thi GihonJiudehfs’ iq; ($7B‘,petl- 
tionetl Mies -PavTos . to .be . allowed 


for the acceptance or women m 
Cambridge within the general con-i 
text of university and educational 
development, . 

Miss Davies aged and, if not 
mellowed, at least grew less fierce; 
The more flexible Higher Local 
Examinations- . gradually became 
recognized .as. educationally desir- 
able ■ bV -■ hoys' schools as well as 
Eirls'. The marked improvement in 
tlie : provision of . secondary educa- 
> don for girls in the last three 
decades of the nineteenth century 
reduced the " lit tie-go ”, to a more 
■ trivial hurdle and made It easier Far 
girls to aim at tiltHJS standards. 

'The -'fonnal- adnussiort. of woman 
to the tripos- examinations in. 1881 
(earlier they. liad. depended entirely 
on the goodwill of -.tlie Individual 
examiner In - allowing; them '.to sit 
and have marked the papers he bad 
sot for the men) ...» further 
'encouragement. . .. 

After a botched? ntqenipt in 1?87 


Senate (o keep women out — the first 
petition of its kind since tlie petition 
'against the need to testify to tlio 
TTiirty:Nhic Articles in 1771. 

And on the day of the vote, after 
bombarding the voting MAs with 
confetti, flour and fire-cr ackers, the 
exuberant undergraduates marched 
o.ir Newnham, to be halted only by 
barred gates, behind which the 
assembled lecturers stood uml 
bravely outfaced them. 

Tlie profound upheavals or World 
War I and the success of the Oxford 
women in gaining degrees and full 
membership in 1919 encourngod the 
successors of Miss Davies, Miss 
. Clough and the Sidgwlcks to trv 
again. 

This time the campaign lasted 
even longer again the emotional 
temperature climbed. One Fly- 
sheet, originating in Trinity in 
December, 1920, opposed co-educa- 
tion sinco this would "by altering 
the habits of undergraduate life, im- 
pair the heritage of man". 

The resultant intercourse between 
the sexes would, for the most part, 
be of a trivial nature and would 
“ diminish tlie time spent by 
students cither in work or In more 
valuable intercourse with others of 
the sumo sex”. Its signatories pro- 
posed instead a university for 
wonieii only, iu some other part of 
the British Isles. 

This Tennysonlan scheme was 
canvassed quite widely arid seriously 
at a time at which the national 
economic situation had at last driven 
Cambridge, with. Oxford, to seek 
state aid. Again male under- 
graduates demonstrated noisily 
against the women ; and when, in 
..October f 1921, after a series of 
.votes, woman were: finally granted 
the titles of degrees but excluded 
. from full membership of the uni- 
versity, the young men celebrated 
their triumph, as they saw It, by 
marching once more-ou Newnham. 

This time the NewBfeam dons did 
not assemble to try to outface them 
—and it was probably just as well, 
for the mob smashed in the lower 
half of the bronze gates erected as 
- a. memorial to Miss Clough and were 
only prevented from entering the 
college , itself by the combined 
efforts of the proctors and the city- 
police- 

Nor was the Royal Commission on 
' Oxford and . Cambridge, which 
finally reported in March 1922, any 
more help.' to the women. In a 
‘ sentence which is memorable both 
for Its logical confusion and tbe 
accuracy with which it portrays 
dominant attitudes— and which 
gives Mrs McWillituns-Tullberg her 
sub-title— they . declared : . V We 
desire strongly that - Cambridge 
should; ■ r&mhm mainly 1 and. pre- 
dominantly - ;-h - * men's -.university ’ 
though of 



Cambridge University undorgradimtcs demonstrate ngninst the admission 
of women lo the university in 1897: 


''iifflfoMUjjs plough' had" succeeded Ip 
Recognition i, for , new 
,er . Local E&iwlrittttpnr as lalte/- 

Li-.’.-f,.- ■■ T -i-1 Li- l!. 


: r aUintice in .1895 to prdsss for -tho 
iadmlsston qf. women lo degrees and 
itofuU m ember ship of the university, 
•After a campaign lasting two years, 
they lost at jd lost, resoundingly. 

the' i ca'nipaigh had begun III ail 
ophurentiy rational tonq, with /Hie 
"4romep!s siipportqrs nplmlqg out 
:;theit’ the .tJtitdeiits ahd lectprora of 
■iNewnliani ftnd Girton lifld no rights 
- : of ' access' -to- university libraries or 
laboratories, land the ^QCtUrprs had 
'no share tn the management, or 
ejcgmiqiqlAD of .the.' courses they 
‘.i were • teaching. J., r ' ' ;• 

This! was coimteRadf^grBumenti 
that tlie': wpmen- demanded, a dispro- 1 


though of a mixed type as it is 
already.” ... 

Al) efforts by the women's sup; 
porters to. get full membership for 
women included . in the. 'legislation 
Which followed the report, as tbe 
price of state, aid to the university, 
fulled.- 

The statutory commissioners for. 
-Cambridge set up by the Act madu 
: some amends in providing for the 
involvement, of women in the 
reorganization of teaching] mid of 
tho 183. lectureships croatod uudor 
ilhp .new university statutes of 3926, 
11 want to women.. •'■ , . 

But, tho fpnnal right to take -a 
, full share. In allj aspects: of thd lire 
and govern ment ot the university 
came only in 1948, Tlie .first ever' 
women syndics of- tho university 
picas were ftppolutetl in 1975 ; aud 
tiie first over wdmnii Vice-chancellor 


governing body ot Ncwnhuni invited 
tho council of tho somite to murk- 
thu • occasion by promoting . tho 
repeal of this statute, they .dec lined 
to act. 

"A moil’s university — though of 
a mixed type.’ 1 It i» still true. In 
•the academic year juar ended, seven- 
teen per ueni of Cumb ridge under- 
graduates wore women ; und only 
soven per cent of university teach- 
ing officers were women. 

Besides Girton, Ncwnlmni, Now 
Hall and Lucy Cnvcndish, there now 
exist three mixed colleges and 
between now and 1980 at least five 
more will join tbrnn. This is likely 
to bring the . proportion of women 
undergraduates up to 25 per cent 
at least— somewh at closer to tho 
national average of about one-third. 

The women’s colleges may per- 
haps be Enrglven ’for looking u little 
askance at such a sudden and mas- 
sive descoot -upon a cabbage patch 
. they have been (eft |o cultivate on 
th'dir own for decades ; and detect- 
ing behind the loud professions of 
a desire to. see Justice done, the 
tones -of a crude imperialism. Per- 
haps they may be- forgiven, tod, .for 
Fearing that the immediate conse- 
quence for them of the descent may 
be, if nqt famine, then some very 
lean years. ■ . ■ 

There is ho doubt that in' the 
long run the flow of Women under--' 
graduates to Cambridge can be 
stimulated. In several subjects the 
colleges admitting women are' at 
present turning away candidates bet- ; 
tor qualified tun a sonte of the men 
admitted-' elsewhere. There are 
whole tracts of the country whose 
schools never contemplate sending 
girls to Cambridge. But It will take 
time, . ' ' . 

Almost certainly more intractable 
than the problem of women under- 
graduates is the problem of women 
university teachers — ns the. figures 
suggest. Raising the .expectations of 
sub-teen and teenage girls to encom- 
pass higher education is one thing ; 
encouraging them to envisage Full- 
scale academic careers is .quite, 
another. ■ , , , „ 

It is a problem the mixed colleges 
in- Cambridge have hardly begun, to 
face. .Having taken the aecision'to 
admit women undergraduates, they 
:turiV tbolr attention,; belatedly,, w 
Womori "fellows.- 1 : ' - 

Sometimes the lease is put in sym- 
bolic terms! *' Wo must show our 
girls 'ive we serious about academic 
opportunities' for ivdmcn ■ ; some- 
times in pastoral terms:' “We nlust 
have a nice, rirfiiharly approachnble 
woman ahque the place to whom , 
they can take thfcir troubles”. ..One 


The ROiieimimt which considered 
there to be a clear-cut choice be- 
tween marriiige-aml'famlly and uu 
academic career is- only now. passing 
away. Only, in the last decade have 
tlie Cain, bridge women’s collages 
begun to consider formal provision 
ior maternity leave as bf right ; and 
it has taken the dual threat of 
mixed colleges and government 
legislation on equal pay to force 
a consideration of salary structures. 

lu part this is a question of 
resources. None of them is 
Conspicuously well endowed ; and 
tlie unique Cambridge' ‘ system 
of separate college arttl univer- 
sity uppointniems . has compounded 
more general problems of attitudes, 
mobility and discrimination, by 
denying to tbe women’s colleges a 
share of state money for teaching 
appointments proportionate io the 
number of students they actually 
teach.' . . x . 

But genteel- poverty cart be as 
much ' ail' -attitude' of mind as an 
objective state and ultimately It be- 
comes a blatter of priorities. To 
retain their existing ’fellows with- 
out- straining that fierce loyally 
already - described, to the utmost, 
and to show tho mixed colleges how 
to breed up their 'own teaching • 
fellows from their own women 
undergraduates, the women s col- 
leges nave not only to consider their 
formal, structures of service and 
salary, but-aiso to expose and chal- 
• lenge isome very : deeply, rooted 
•; assumptions about ' the distribution, 
of responsibilities within marriages 
and families." - ' 

-The careor of iqany a mme nca; 
demic depends -ultimately on a 
reservoir of unpaid and often 
highly skilled labour— the wife who 
is research assistant, typist, domes- 
tic organizer, who listens to, feeds 
and generally .supports not only 
their children but often also his 
students. No female academic can 
— or would think it proper to— 
draw consistently ami unreservedly 
on that kind of support. 

Tills, than; is the long-term 
dilemma. There remains also a 
short-term tactical dilemma. With" 
legislation., on set? discrimination be- 
, fpre parlittmeqt^shouM.iHe'jWomen’s 


asking for protection until the 
species' is better established? Or do 
they say : We fear the rules are 


tyi mm .'iy ianu ; an 

full share. In- dll; aspects: of tho lire 
and government of the university 
came only in 1948, Hie .first eyer 


woman a ham the place to whom 
they can take thfcir troubles”. ..One 
is driven to expostulate: Do Voir 

elect the remainder^ of yo.hr Fol low- 
ship on criteria like these?” 

; 11 the reply is, as. it often is. “To . 
flpri that kind of animal we should 
have tn poach . Tro nr the existing 
women’s colleges ", then the ques- 
tion still reniolris:' ’’ WUp are th ore 
so few wo Hum .academics - in' the 
country US a- wltolo dud in .Cnm-. 


tho unlverst: 


,w#s installed lqst week. 

• Tl»a university ! still has statutory 
powers 1 to . limit the ' numbers of 
wbirtea admitted i and when ln-1971, 
on the'dccasioh of its centenary, ilio 


ersity provides' us with part b! the a timer. 
; and 'Attitudes- ~u sex- roles .ttke A veVy 
cellor long time to clialige • qnd thq arriu- 
.mqiiw of 1881, 1897 and l92i have 
tutory .an alMoo-coniemporuneous rJim. It 


they say : V We tear the rules are 
still; .weighted against us, but if 
offered formal equality tho logic of 
our position demands that we enter 
the- competition ” ? .It lit not pre- 
cisely the dilemma that Coded Miss 
..Davies, Miss. ClotmH and ipe Sidg- 
wicks, but > It Is directly descended 
from it. • 

Ir is not the least of tlie merits 
qf [Vombn of 'Cambridge thnt it 
.helps to put. this In' perspective as 
a tactical dllehuha and to -see. that 
'there' wore no “right’' or “wrong” 
solutious to tlto questions that 
divided tho early supporters of 
, women students ut Cembridgo. Tho 
very dir f «pnces and debates bred 
. distinctive institutions which have 
'given 'and, perhaps it is • not too 
orrogatit to hope/ Still give* both 

B uaUty and style to higher educa- 
te in general. . 


has token tlio ' women’s, colluger 
themselves long enough to face all 
aspect*: of the problem. . 


tloii ill general. . 

■T~- — ... ..... — , 

.The author is fellow 0/ iVtfuittftani 
College, Cambridge.', 
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refills 
tlie halls 

from Alison Wolf 

■ WASHINGTON 

At the height of the student proresis 
of the late 1960s, and the accom- 
pany lug assault on the university's 
lit (o co parent is role, college doriiii- 
loiios (or lias cels | were forsaken in 
savour of off-CBiupuK apartments 
and houses. 

Many administrators found them- 
selves with n quarter or more of 
their rooms empty, mid closed 
dormitories down. The State Uni- 
versity of New York at Buffalo, for 
. example, cut hack its lied? by a 
third, converting one building into 
offices und renting another as a 
home for the aged. Th is yeur, with 
a waiting list for campus housing, 
the old people have gone and the 
students are back in residence. 

According to the Association of 
College and University Housing 
Officers, occupancy rates in the 500 
largest colleges have risen for the 
first lime in five ycurs, io 98 per 
ctnr. That means the colleges in 
finest ion huve. about a million siu- 
rlcntx in residence und nre collect- 
ing shout $GS6iu in gross revenues 
this yeur. 

In muny of those colleges, loo. 
Waiting lists are etinriunus. Some nrs 
renting blocks of rooms in local 
hotels and many are mining single 
rooms Into doubles und doubles into 
three- bed rooms. 

In part< the student return is the 
xe-suit -of ihu colleges’ own efforts. 


SiilAl . si 

hi . . V * ' d 


More women PhDs, but 
little effect on job bias 


^ ■... 7*^; 


University of Chicago : students arc flocking back to campus living. 

Restrictions on alcohol, visiting year, especially in those cities whic! 
Iioui-S and guests have been relaxed have adopted no growth policies anc 
or abandoned, and many hostels are stopped sewer construction, 
now mixed. Universities have added ... ,, 

special facilities, like exercise rooms Worst off are students in metro, 

or coffee houses, which are unavail- pobtan areas like Washington and 
able off-campus, and the University New Yar "i where ront control has 
of Utah even offers special courses P ut m al . most complete stop to the 
In wilderness survival and downhill construction of new moderate-sized 
skiihg exclusively . for residential »!*«*■■« for rent. 

hawovir. are .ho A^ica”? SSJ'ft 

SSrEa.J'S 1 S» cut T' 1 ■ «™ 

tho number of jobs* available for mes homeless and was ahli> rn 
stiuleiits and the amount' of money lmu.se them only because a local 
fc y ‘ eC „ e,Ve parents, and apartment complex, emptied of 

f® r tuni rtfV ly,n8 ,,,f ur J 011 ' J v!,lch . tenants so that the flats could be 
S»r d off-campus rents and meal sold, was suddenly denied permis- 
• v if " * , . si on to go ahead with sales. The 

students in many students moved in, but on short- 
fiaadln^ apuremonts mcrcDS- term leasts only, and with dorms 
mgly It hi cl to get. Housing starts already overcrowded the lionslnir 
are substantially lower than lust crisis remains acute. 


Court evidence reveals major 
campus infiltration by FBI 


•if r ' 


I ' t > l 


Iroiai Thomas Cali ill 

lairing the 1960V* and early 1970’* 
Ific Federal Bureau of lnve.siigiii.imt 
engaged in n vuiieiy of covert acri- 
yjlitv mined ut stifling opposition to 
t-fnviiiineiit policies on cn liege cnnl- 
jmise? rlii-augiKiut .the country and at 
weakening or destroying relatively 
t-meil student organisations thut ft 
deemed to be subversive. 

The FBI activities wore part of 
its domestic counter-Intel ligcnce pro- 
gramme, or Coimelpra, which first 
came to light when &n FBI office fri 
Media, Pennsylvania, was robbed of 
Cmntelpio documents Iff 1971. The 
jute J. Edcaf; Hoover, ih» innir-rima 




-%* !■ Edgar. Hoover, the font-time 

■ tSE&V u,e FBI. then put an 
official , end-, to Gobi tel nr a— though 

• tnany suspect that similar activities 
. continue under another name. ' 

Now, new- evidence about; Coin- 
leipro has emerged as the result of 

■ j ^amSt ; :t]ie Justice De- 

BttlmrfUt'fa the Socialist Workers 

AlUmJCfc^ 1 ' Vo,in 8 . Socialist 

•' Nearly 3.300 pages of documents 
—relating only • to Ffll activities 
against these. ' two groups— -ware 
; turned., over, to • the socialists ■ by a 1 
court, order ,hj connexion with tnrir, 
aim. - : i ■ :■ ^ 

! ‘ Additional documents • ‘ Obtained' 
upder the- Freedom of Iptoriwrtlbn 
ActJjy Carl Stferri,- a reporter. for 
the National Broadcasting Company,' 
indicate ■■Hint Cbm lei pro was used 
ogalnSt several vaguely defined 

• fs^brtes of , American citizens— 

Extremists M . 

- W&tte faatjf groups gs • well a«l 
: M*Wtvitho -Amerjtftn Gojtijnqnist 
p»rty;and l tliorRocialis(8.- ■* - 

' — r / e ^ c<< l e< I thtfe the 


. FBI created and distributed its own 
C - campus ■ newspapers — anonymoithlv. 
s Antnigeuiion iVews went through a 
i lew issues at, Indiana Stare Uni- 
- versify, going far ns io claim 
i opposition to i he Vietnam war but 
' then quickly asserting that ** dis- 
satisfaction with national policy is 
being, used, by a few to. seize the 
university and to strike at the heart 
oE the democratic system.” 

■ Another newspaper was called the 
Rational Observer und made the 
rounds ut the American University In 
..Washington, DC. It described itself 
•us. ‘an attempt. by a small' group 
, of students, wpo love democracy, to 
preserve democracy.?' It went in for 
Mognns such ; as “ war can only be 
abolished through war.”' • 

• Much of the- FBI activity . against, 
me socialists.- seems to, have /con- 

• fisted , in . writing hundreds . of 
anonymous letters— letters that had 
to be approved by the director him-, 
self - before . they could be mailed: 
Such letters were sent, in 1968, for 
example, to the parents of -two. stu- 
dents .at Obertin College,. Ohio, who' 
were pai ttclpatlng-iii a East to pro- 

:teat against the war in yletodm. 

: One letter Suggested that' the fast 
was beitig guided by. « a group bf : 
, left-wing stud ants who call thetfi- 
; solves: the Young Socialist- Alliance, 

. and who Wore .? cynically. . using' 
people The letter- was signed" an 
interested student *\ 

Socialist in'ofussni-s made atiother 


vear, especially hi those cities which 
have adopted no-growth policies and 
stopped sewer construction. 

Worst off are students in metro- 

B »h tan .areas like Washington and 
ew York, where ront control has 
put nn almost complete stop to the 
construction of new moderate-sized 
apartments for rent. 

Last year, for example, Washing- 
ion’s American 'University began 
• term with hundreds of undergradu- 
ates homeless, and was able to 
house them only because a local 
apartment complex,, emptied of 
tenants so that the flats could he 
sold, was suddenly denied permis- 
sion to go ahead with sales. The 
stud cuts moved in, but on short- 
term leases only, and with dorms 
already overcrowded the housing 
crisis remains acute. 

Drive opens 
to stamp 
out cheating 

Mure and more of America's great 
universities and colleges are abmi- 
nonuig their honour- codes in the 
face of widespread student cheating, 
and are instead introducing formal 
examination procedures and codi- 
fied sanctions for offenders. 

Although the. large state univeisi- 
-f | * w h°re there, may be tens of 
thousands of undergraduates and 
classes of over 100, have always re- 
quired formal, adjudication 'of exs- ■ 
mmations, most of the older pri- 
TrK ' : <;o,,eg ? s trusted students to 
take examinations ■ honestly and 
-Yvilhout supervision. 

However, cribbing and copying, 
sometimes Involving large group! 

suidenh” i , r terferw,ce wo th fellow 
SLiKjents laboratory practical* have 
become increasingly common. 

+ Other students are. unwilling to 
turn cheaters in,, because oE peer 
pressure against reporting to- the 

fend !d/hnr r 8 *k^ becauSQ Penal ties 
if"”. sHner to be severe, as at lohns ' 

Hopkins, where failure in the course 

5?i Q ^l ^ l0,na ^ ca1| y- or tu be de- 
8 studeht^ committee only , 
ffltei long and ■ public procOeditiES • 
ar Gettysburg College.” 8 ' i 

;«? 1I l te . ad, 1 8(u ^ ent * hft ve demanded ' 
increasingly that, the system be 

cSd^r ' " !op ^P* is abandoning its 
code in favour of praetors at exami- ' 
nations after a poll in which 30 


from Tan Anderson 

STANFORD 
America’s most prestigious universi- 
ties are awarding more and more 
PhDs to women, but predominantly 
in the areas where wo men have 
traditionally obtained their higher 
degrees, according to research by 
two Seattle academics. They arc also 
awarding fewer doctorates to men. 

However, in some fields PhDs for 
women nnd for members of minority 
groups are still so infrequent that 
there will be virtually no Impres- 
sion on university faculty recruit- 
ment in spite of affirmative nation 
programmes, the research indicates. 

The research was done by Dr 
Joseph McCarthy, professor of 
chemical engineering at the Uni ver- 
ity of Washington, Seattle; and Dr 
[ Dael Wolfle, professor ’of public 
1 affairs. Their findings appear In 
Science, the journal of the Ameri- 
, can Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 

, Dr McCarthy and Dr WoIHc sur- 
. v eyed the 46 universities belonging 
to the Association of American Uni- 
versities, which includes Cornell, 
Harvard, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Princeton, Stanford and 
Yale. The universities supplied in- 
rormauoji on the number of doc- 
torates conferred in each field from 
July 1969 to July 1972 and the 
number conferred or expected to be 

1975 red f,0m July J ® 72 10 July 
The 46 institutions, which huve 
produced 75 per cent of all doc- 
tprates awarded to date in the 
jJnited States and are currently 
awording about 60 per cent of the 
yearly total, are seftn as a key 
souice of supply of new. faculty. The 
authors suggest that, if affirmative 
action piogrammes In the United 
States are to succeed, these uplv er- 

New high for 

adult 

learners 

WASHINGTON 
Data released by the federal Gov- 
ernment show record numbers of 
Americans^ participating in adult 
education. In 1972-73, the latest y iar 
tor.. which figures exist, 15,750,000 
people attended courses, nearly 
double the number of college sru- 

finrt/fnn Wpr - 118 «. fo1 ' and 

600,000 more than the number of 

pupils in. Hie final four years of 
secondary ^school. 

In 1957,0110 in 13 eligible adults 
was involved m nditlr education as 
{•Bwnst one in eight nnw. Nearly 
naif the participating adults in tho 
most-recent survey were in occupa, 
tional programmes, nnd Vietnam 
veterans, who accounted for a fjfih 
of the total, were even mo^o likely 
to be takflig these as opposed to 
-general education, courses. 

■ While indny adult students take 
Courses- attached, to colleges, univer- 
sities? and schools, . over two in illlon' 

' Pttond courses sponsored by erii- 

ptoyera, a.-rnlHi0ft dnd 'a half are in 

■ private vocation*] arid business 
schools and several million others 


siues will -need to Increase*, 
number of doctorates from JJr 
and from minority groups ^ B * n 

S3, 235, the survey 

This small increase is a result 
of substantial changes in the r«S 
sentatlon of women and m |E 
group members. Majority (i e wSH 
women have increased by 34 uj 
cent to 10,451, minority men ban 
increased 61 per cent to 2,134- and 
minority women have increased br 
133 per cent to 964. But doctor^ 
for majority men are down W 9 m 
cent in 1972-75 to 39,773.- ■ ■ 

In the six-year span, \wmm tt- 
ff V !li a . b0U > t % ,°f their doctoratn 


psychology and Romance languam 
They continue to be poorly repre- 
sented in .engineering and In mu 
tbe physical sciences. 

The percentage of doctorates fa 
women -was less than 10 ber ern 
in each of the following fields -m 
graphy, astronomy, ecoriomlcj, 
mathematics, religion, corn 
science, applied matheniatlH. e» 
Jogy, agriculture, atmospherit 
science, business adminisiraiiia 
physics, engineering and operations 
research. 

.Also over the six-year period, of 
all doctorates awarded to meinbwi 
of the four minority groups (Ameri- 
can -Indian. Asian, Black iri 


Socialist professors made another ce, \ t of students admitted cheat- 
l?' OU l lle tar K6 | for anonymous „ j R - refei'enduiii in which the 
Uttor^.8Cnt".ei(li^t:' to Thieir ^iipiyer- ^ approved the 

■ Sat,,U|aA . fjred! ' ^ rovl^ring Its 


nfe attending programmes . run by 
; unions odd pt-ofesslonnl associations,' 
In addition 'to' formal': courses' 


sat. woni F(red: 

pr tq an appropriate legislator In 
• 5esriSte e d fl thpm in- 


‘ 8 .considering- getting rid 




i I'i • ? • 

4 JV -» . 


Fewermsles want Funding body cuts 
to go to college ; back <m aid ^ 


‘ AcporfirnB .iQ, the. 1 Bureau of iho 
Censw, Wa ller cept (nale : ]h]jth 
schobL 'stvdems;. who grrtdiiatod. Tn 
Jiine wire nlannliiit to nm 


lU^f ;43tS /per, , cent. 


Am ope feniuJe ; high; sirlipol gra 
diir cen 


tent'twOi 


nre wa* 44.6 per coni. 


laid - of 


several rtnllloii more attend hobby, 
sports and other classes run ' by 
community organizations. Together:; 
^ e ,u -J§fviE d L ^ i9l5a , rate ar ea of 

- 6diit»ti6h^itTyO?YS3 otter ' one 

be already fairly weH educated with 
4 J^r :Cont of those taking 
fniL 1 ®ou cation course* reporting 
sChonV y 11 C0 ^F]eted; high 

'jiiSWS 1 ar ® ! fa ^Iy- equally 

divided bttWMi’ men and; women. 
»ftdweveri. .slineb 1969, - Women ptfrti- 
-cipaptB.; have ihbreased- fit twice ,the 


chemistry, Foreign languages, and 
psychology. Blacks received most of 
the minority greftip .PhDs in edu«- 
tion j Asians received fost of those 
in engineering and the natural 
sciences. 

Texas regents 
spark 

staff boycott 

The appointment of Dr Loren* 
Rogers , as president of the Univer- 
sity of Texas at Austin has brdMght 
forth a storm Of disapproval not 
only from Students and faculty in 
Austin but from etlucatoi's t^ 01 ^^ 
out the country. . " , : ■ ■ 

.Dr. Rogers, a 61-year-oId.blodif®- 
ist, is the first wonian to hei presi- 
clent of a large State qiilvert|t}V W* 
she was appointed by the uriltff' 
slty regents despite a 'facalty-F*- 
dent > advisory Committee ‘ 
inously rejecting her four dm£S. 

The issue is hot Dr Rogers’s qnd 1- 
ficntlons — though some . 
members' we contending in-;* **?■ 
that she and other cpiMehitwo**- 
mhilstrators maintain an 
list" of nutspokeii; liberal P**?. 
so rs— but the right 1 of facolty.^' 
students to have a say in' 
ing of their chief ednilnlstratlve # 1 ^ 
eer. ^ 

. The American Association of^. 
varsity Professors hna been psr“V 
larly vigorous in Its donundaiT® 
of the ' regeii ts’ action. The a* 
-argues that ** the 1966 Staten 1 ® 
Government of ,Ga)leg^ 
Universities, Jdlhtly .iorntulai" ■ 
the A AUP, ;the. Ariterlcnn CoujicJl , 
^dilCHtion ; and' the Assoaa^oi> _ 
Governing Boards Of 
and Colleges. Calls foi’ J°int ay* 


and Colleges. .Calls foC.irint :^ 
of Q (flOtft Utiif tfi W 1 * 1 

.when au . i 
.president' 1 
Now,, fa 
Whelmingl: 

fins the. H 


fdutnfotion Spent 'abb^? r |9m h S 

“ a 

invesrptencs, 


fore moving to 

an. ecoiiOtiiy whweW*t6tea are 


job? boost 


. .Tho ; roun,.._. r ^ 

tmue rn sponsor, graduate fallow- 1 shmM ' tkVr’thiJ 


5f» 

WPl 

.'Statistics ‘ 
for good/ 
with large 
aovi under 


r sEtit tlleir 
<fat aS.Mepeni 
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West Germany 

(Anon 


Open University 5 gets under way 


by Gunther Kloss 

Ifest Germany’s first Distance Uni- 
versity (Feniwiiuersitdt) whs offici- 
ally inaugurated last week by Dr 
jfihannes Rau, Minister of Airs, 
Sciences and Research for Nortii 
Rliiiie-WcstphaJia. Its headquarters 
are in Hagen ifc North Rhinc-West- 
plialia and it is now admitting its 
first 1.^66 students. 

The new institution will function 
as an independent, fully integrated 
comprehensive university and its 
jiudents will follow courses at dif- 
ferent levels leading to botli con- 
ventional degrees and diplomas. 
Initially, the university plans to 
offer courses in mathematics, econo- 
mics and education. 

It is intended that the univer- 
sity will, like any traditional insti- 
tution, eventually provide research 
facilities for Us academic staff. A 
major difference between it and the 
Rritisli Open University is that, Ht 


Fresh clamp 


on campus 
‘militants’ 


from William Ch Islet t 

MADRID 

A decree establishing university dis- 
ciplinary committees lias been 
signed by General Franco in an 
attempt tu stop further strike' by 
teachers and students and prevent 
iikidcms such as the closing of Val- 
ijiiulid University < THES, March 
21 1. The university, shut since Feb- 
ruary. reopened this week. In the 
!«-.! discipline was administered by 
dean.-, or through direct police 
aciiiin. 

The new committees will censure 
" undesirable" students and have 
the right to expel anyone who is con- 
sidered a trouble-maker. The decree 
gives the committees power to take 
the " necessary measures to maintain' 
■nd restore academic order and ful- 
fil the duties inherent in the func- 
tioning of a university There will 
be no right of appeal. 

Another part of the decree limits 
the number of times that students 
can retake their examinations to 
four. Previously students could 
resit their exams indefinitely. 

This will mean that children from 
wealthy families, many of whom take 
years to pass, their exams, will -have 
,™' k a .Httle harder. But It 
could go against the working class, 
wnose children make up only 3 per 
,. B u- °lj he student body. Although 
|“l tl0n fees are low (Science sub- 
mi U , a y Rar and arts subjects 
z~.*’ are very expensive, lib- 

inr s J yL n £ nt * accommodation hard 

nt *. ' £ 88 a month for an average 
J?*L °* residence). In such condi- 
tions many students need several 
attempts to pqss a subject. 

^ "'eatings have been 
jaaing pj ace between professors of 
van ° ys faculties in Madrid over 
-P r “blem of overcrowding. Mad- 
hL»f 5° n » Pin tense University will 
55? 8 * n '«l mated 125.000 students 
flail yea . r ’ it can 

P,«? fHciall y take * h °Vt 100,000. 
nlani . ara also worried about 
, f* a university 30 miles 
Alcala de.Heuares. 
of ? as 8 deliberate policy 

r eP | ^ lizat ! qn at a ^ me wlien they 
ihp « ^ universities are needed in 
jne provinces..; . ■ 

South Arrica ' ■ . . 


least for the time being, brua (least- 
ing will not be used. Instead, leach- 
ing will chiefly be by menus of 
conespLiii deuce texts, cassettes ami 
tapes. 

So far 2G study centres have been 
designated in towns which can 
offe-- the necessary space, are 
easily accessible by road und roil 
and have good public libraries.. In 
a few instances, the centres form 
part of existing higher education 
institutions. Students are expected 
tn use the facilities of these centres. 
Like the Open University's study 
centres, they will provide the oppor- 
tunity for students to meet their 
teachers, course tutors und counsel- 
lors, and to meet fellow students. 
Ihey will also serve as examination 
centres. 

It is envisaged that a full-time 
student will normally sLudy for 
some 40 hours a week nnd on aver- 
age one fifth of his time will he 
spent in the study centre. The entire 


nnnuiil study programme is planned 
to extend over 47 weeks — 34 weeks 
of work at hnmo, four weeks of 
courses at the cemrc, five weeks 
nf ex. initiation preparation, and two 
weeks each for sitting the uctuftl 
examination and For -preparing the 
next year's courses. 

A key function of the Fvniuni - 
vomit tit will be to take pressure off 
existing universities in North Rliine- 
Westphulia which by the early 1980s 
are expected to have sonic 300,000 
students, almost 90,000 more than at 
present. The Lend Government is 
also .looking for cheaper ways ru 
provide higher education ami esti- 
mates that the cost, a student 
place will be about one third uf 
comparable costs ' at conventional 
universities, ■ provided some 9,000 
students register in the first phase, 
of the university's development. The 
eventual student target figure, to. he. 
achieved after five years, is 
between 20,000 und 30,000. 


Norwity 

Sex equality . 
chances of womerr 



from Mike Duckun field 

OSLO 

Women applying for university and 
college jell* ultimately filled by 
mou urn likely to be given ilia 
right tu demand written statements 
from employers telling them wluit 
educational und other qualifications 
were possessed by the successful 
applicant 5. 

The right; which would also ex- 
tend- 10 men who were' passed over- 
in favour of women, could wiald it 
major influence in opening tip mitre 
senior reaching and research jobs 
in women, A recent survey ,bv 
Bergen . University found that only 
2 per cent of Norway’s university 
leeching 'staffs were women, 

Tito prnposal is ohe’ of- several- 
to promote .equality between the 
sexes in a Bill recently presented 
to tlie Storting- by the* Norwegian 
Government. 

Only the second nf its kind, tho. 
Bill also seeks to give men am! 
women working for the .sumo em- 
ployer equal up port uni lies fur 11 .ihi 
ing, further education .md leave ut 
absence for tuition. 

Although the mil aims tn promote 
ihpiulity hetweon the sexes, the 
emphasis i.s nil imp roving the [nisi. 

AllSllilliil 


tiou ° f 

mg empluynifl.TSL/AC* 
difference in ti 

formally or in effect, wih economic )ii*inry 
which places either sex «c« 6 SQ important 
reasonable ” disadvantage «ry receive 
appointments, promotions, dismiss a „ Given 
nnd temporary redundancies. Jolt '-nits 
advertisements will not be able tn '' 
specify sex. 

The right to a written statement 
spelling out the qualifications uf 
successful applicants is expected tu 
have a major importance where 
vacancies are derided mainly rut 
ediunlinnal grounds, such as in the 
■ cose of graduates. The pro vision, 
will apply to alt jobs in both public 
and private sectors. 

It is not yet clear, however, . 
whether the Bill might affect posi- 
tive discrimination of the .kind at • 
present applied to achieve a butter 
bulunce, between the sexes, for in- 
stance, in recruiting more men into 
primary and pre-school teaching. 

Tile proposed luw would iia . 
mainly enforced hy u specially • 
tip pointed ombudsman and 11 seven- 
mail hoard of appeals, twn member* . 
nf which would be appointed by the 
Federal inn of Trade Unions und ttvo 
hy ihu Enipluytiis Confederation. • 


Restoration work after the Florence flood disaster. 


More training 
urged for 
art custodians 

from Patricia Clough 

/ ROME 

The need for specialized post- 
graduate training for tlie men and 
women who take oare of the 
country's, vast wealth of artistic and 
archaeological treasures has been 
emphasized at a conference here by 
Signor Giovanni Spadolini, Italy’s 
first Minister' for the Cultural 
Heritage. 

The problem is urgent. Each year 
thousands of art works are stolen, 
grave-robbers loot the unexaavated 
remains of ancient cities, frescoes 
and statues moulder and crumble 
in the polluted air, while ignorant 
or unscrupulous people alter or 
destroy beautiful buildings. , 

The local superintendents of 
fine arts, antiquities and -monu- 
ments whose task It is to protect and 
improve this heritage, are fighting 
a losing battle for sheer lack of 
.staff and funds. But an additional 
problem is the want, not of artistic, 
but of practical training. , 

The 'average superintendent and 
■his assistants, emerge from univer- 
sity with ail arts degree, usually in 
history of art or archaeology and. 


-oloured rector under fire 

inLobisHotz" ■' ■ " against racial diScriml 

iqoqgallty. 


diScriml nation 


lam. L ~ JOHANNESBURG M read 

ui at , Coloured University standing' on the subject 
‘;®.y veste rn Cape-scene of eon- Ross drafted a docurr 

r .0DlO Student ■■«*•««*■ bit A . naer j .11 ■••.«.!«< 


1 reach an under- 
ibject Dr van dep- 
document which 


student 'disturbances and ' Cbmicil refused to subscribe to tile 
h«t- Coloured I' mail to hold dbcument on the ground that it was 
3 Pwt Jh South Africa, . ■ Til conflict with SRC policy that the 
" . the ' students have becoma ; uhlverslty should set as Us goal tha 
esirigly C r.iriqri df: the rector's, idallsauon' of tite universal ndade- 
km, POuticaV SUiltions; in , -jifle principle 


set as its 
6 Universe 


oai the' 
tidade- 


ofter passing the state examination, 
find themselves in a job with nu 
idea about how to restore a damaged 
picture, how to tell a forged Greek 
vase from a real one or wliat pre- 
cautions to take against fire. 

. That was not enough, Professor 
Bruno Moiajoll, a former director- 
general for antiquities and fine arts, 
told the conference. Specialized, 
professional .training In the scien- 
tific and technical business of pre- 
serving artistic works was needed. 
Tills should include a vast range of 
subjects which the universities at 
present ignore : numismatics, manu- 
scripts, old printing techniques, 
musical Instruments, ceramics, 
tapestries, restoration, buying pic- 




ing forgeries and L „ 

habits of the clandestine art racket. 

the conference, organized by the 
Instituro Accademic Romano, a 
foundation set up by big banks, 
industries and public corporations 
to foster cultural life in Italy, was 
not agreed as to which body should 
provide such training. 
a Professor Molajoli favoured the 
idea of a specialized institute on the 
lines of those already run by other 
branches of tlie state adminisu-a- 
tions such as the telecommunications 
and tho railways. 

But Professor Massimo Pallottmo, 
professor of Etruscology at Rome 
University, argued thatTt should be 
provided by the universities them- 
selves. 

The increasing tendency, to en- 
trust specialized training and Re- 
search to non-university institutions 
-was the greatest threat to the uni- 
versities' .position as the. main 
centre of culture, he said. 


Mexico ; 

Student numbers to 
be limited to 60,000 

. MEJdtCO CITY 

The new Metropolitan University in 
Mexico City, which will htive four 
campuses in the city, will limit Its 
student body to 60,000 when It is 
operating nt maximum capacity in 
1978. ■ i 

The : university .'. ciirreritly- hns 
4,000 students with an additional 
4,000 starting classes at the exnl of 
Iasi, month. . 

Meanwhile, tuition Feos for the 
coming year at the National Auto- 
nomous University are. to be pegged. 
To meet the rising cpsts an Increase 
in the - Government ' subsidy of 2.1? 
billion’ pesos , (£90m) , is uelpg 
sought : ! 


Colleges fear cuts all round 
after modest Budget rises 


From Julia Kirkalilv . 

SYDNEY 

Increasing Fears arc being cxpiusM-d 
in Australian higher udiic.itinii 
circles that proposed cutbacks in 
expi-itiluiirc will le.ul to rctluclmns 
in staff, students and research. Thu 
commissions un Universities und 
Advanced Education, fur example. 
Imve asked for ASl,780m unci 
A$450m respectively for the next 
three years but this year's Budget 
has allocated only A$510m tu the 
universities-— a rise of A$8m in ihe 
coming year, compared with a 
A$208m rise the year before. Col- 
leges of Advanced Education' will 
receive ' A$4m more than the 
A$360m they got last year. 

Rumours of cutbacks In staff and 
equipment abound. In a recent 
letter to the heads of schools at the 
University of New South Wales. Dr 
Rupert Myers, the vice-chancellor,' 
asked them not to enter "into erify. 
further long-term financial commit- 
ments. . . . The practical effect of 
this decision will be that advertis- 
ing and staff .vacancies r will cease 
for the rime being and .we will 


India 


avoid filtering into .my sichstiuitiul 
li nn mi 1 1 nuiit tu purcluise equip- 
mem.” 

Thu Biidgc-t temporarily aban- 
doned the triennial expenditure 
scheme und asked thu cummhsiiuii 
to make further reports hy next 
March for u new triennial btartiiu* 
on January 1, 1977. With inflntinu 
running . at tm annual figure uf 
17.1 per cent and unemployment 
rising, most observers think it 
unlikely that increased spending in 
rclu ter ins is possible. 

The loup-Lcnn future is bluuk. 
" Universities will be in a very 
serious position if the repotted curs 
are made", said Professor B. K. 
Williams, vice-chancellor of Sydney 
University. *’ Wa wjauld have tin 
choice but to reduce the intake of 
students end staff.” 

This situation could affect British 
academics. Lecturers earn between 
AS 11,500 to AS 15,000 (about £6.750 
to £8,825). while professors can often 
earn A$ 20,000. If the staff situa- 
tion does become more tight (here 
will be strong pressure to reduce 
or cut out altogether these migrant.-*. 


UGC boosts in-service work 


from A. S. Abraham 

BOMBAY 

The University Grants Commission 
is to award teachers In colleges 
affiliated to universities special fel- 
lowships to enable them to get the 
advanced research qualifications 
they are now. required to possess if 
they are to keep their jo os. 

At the same time as the UGC 
revised teachers’ pay-scales (al- 
though ' not all--, provincial govern- 
ments, responsible for education, 
have yet accented them). It- laid 
dawh fresh obligations for .them. 
Previously, .being an e*aidtarf Was ; 

£ ald, voluntary Work ; now, it will" 
e unpaid and part of the job. More 
Importantly, until now, an ordinary 
MA was enough to become -a lec- 
turer 1 now, p6w recruits must have 
a PhD, or at least art MPhll or an 
MLitt, both higher research 
degrees. ... 

Tho fe|ldwships<are. meant for tea-- 
chers In service who do not Imvo 
the advanced qualifications : they- 
will have to get them within flvo 
years from the day the higher pay- 


scales comb into effect. Those under 
35 will be awarded three-year fel- 
lowships; those between 35 and 45 
one-year giants. 

During this period, they will be 
on study leave and, since the cob 
lege which employs them will spon- 
sor them, they will have to under- 
take to work for it for at least five 
years from the time they rejoin. 
When they come back, they will get 
the increase in salaries and incre- . 
inents Co which they would' v 
normally ltfcve bend .'entitled.-' ' 

The UGC .has akq .'devised'?.; 
schemes to improve the quality' of ' 
teaching. Post-MA or MSe diploma 
correspondence courses will ba 
offered to teachers. Six-week re- 
fresher courses will be available 
at iMtionnl, “advanced-level” instl- 1 *• 
tiites 1 six to eight English-language 
teaching Institutes will be set up for 
the benefit of teachers of English 
'and a “university leadership u>rd : - ' 
jest" will be started under which 
outstanding reii chers in a - subject- - 
will , give special coaching to -lec- 
turers. 


Canada ^ ■ *' 4 

Northerners left out in cold 


Higher education opportunities for 
students from the- Canadian North, 
arO iunde^uate, •• according lb a 
report by the Association of Univer- 
sities end ' College^ , of Canada 
(AUCC)i . . j . , . 

A key problem- is the _psycho- 
lagiCat and' cultural difteraiices 
wm ch . north ecu students experience' 
id urban centres and largo fa* tit u-’ 


tions.in the south,' whore nwsi Imvo 
,to study. : 

Tlie report, Northern People arid 
t Higher . Education ; Rcuriltex mid ; . 
Possibilitiai, was commissioned by,.,, 
tho AUCC to favestigato the ivuys In, . 
which higher education affects the 
peoples of northern Canada flind tn ,. 
' assess the role of Cahadiau qulvdr- 
. Slties. in- relation to rto^dicrii cducd- 
■ lion aiid research. 
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The case for student loans 
and sixth-form grants 


Would it Its a good idea fur a 
rtficuicli council to support u five* 
your project, by giving it generous 
tup port for the lust three yours, 
but no funds at all for the first 
two? Tn pose the question is to 
invite ridicule. Yet that is exactly 
t lie principle mi which our funding 
uf full-time education beyond the 
ct i in puli tur y school- It- living ugc is 
biiNOti. /'nr the two yours of A- level 
¥ i inly in sixth forms nml further 
i-tliicutioii ciilleqes, niiilm ciitiiice 


mins tire not, normally, available. 
For three years nf advanced 
til university nr polytechnic (tl 
put, it .should uc limed, far any 


% 


thing os directly useful sis si plumb- 
ing course 1 st gram, subject in st 
tost of pa rent id menus, it am omul ic* 
ally forth coining. 

An economic crisis is n i inn.* for 
fethiukiiig pr unities, for sharpen- 
ing and redefining polkv aims and 
jur examining i ig nr mi. sly the 

effort iveiiess of the ill st in men Is 
thoseii fot >■ elite ving part icnhir .linis. 
Jr is not a time fur .hi iiidisu iminate 
paving down of everv ilein of spend- 
ing l but happens to uppeur on the 
iMldncc sheet. There is u reiil tlungcr 
that the present economic ciisU will 
lend tn juM liuit. 

Finiiiicbil Mi|inort far S(i in 19 
yt-ur olds in fitll-tinio eiliiciition 
depends largely on the discreiion 
of local authorities. All the indica- 
tions are that this is uiiu uren of 
expenditure where iliev will he seek- 
ing L-cmiumies. At the same trine, 
the value of tile student grant lias 
declined ; mi the basis of the read l 
price index (which is arguably 
inadequate for calculating the rent 
costs of being a student) the grant 
is new worth IS per cent less than 
if was In 1962 . The pare nisi l contri- 
bution scales, though they have now 
been ud.iu.Med, were such ilint in the 
)ust academic year, according m 
National Union of Students' 
estimate*, 40 per cent of under- 
graduates entitled to puraiitn! con- 
tributions were not gening tlte full 
•mount:. 


bility of abolishing the allowance 
and redistributing it in the form of 
a menus tested gram should be 
examined, this raises the difficulty 
of adding further to the plethora of 
allowances available only to those 
below a certain income level, which 
create the notorious “ poverty 
trap 

A national syMcin of gjnius for 
16 to JS-ycur-olds, which wiis recom- 
mended tivu veins ago by a Com- 
mons Select Committee, deservos' 
more serious thought. It is argued 
that abolishing grunts for under* 
gnuluures would deter nnmv work- 
iug- class students iuul girls from 
ci tiering higher education. This insiy 
be true. Yet it is ut 16, not at Jfl, 
lliut girls and youngsters from 
working- class huckgntiinds drop mu. 

Oncu in the sixth form, a girl 
Ims a lieiier chance ut going 
mi to some form of higher educuiiini. 
Ami irnin their cMimntctl 50 to (it) 
|H*r tent represent in inn in the 
.sctiool population as a whole, t lie 
proportion uf wo iking- class young- 
sters in sixth forms drops to almtit 
-U per cent — not much belter than 
ihoir 26 per 'cent reprcsciiUitiun in 
universities, unchanged for half a 
century. Nor is there any evidence 
uf high pro purl in ns of workiug- 
rl.iss students nu courses lit fuithcr 
edueminn cut leges that arc likely in 
lead to tiiiivethiiy or pcilytucli lik- 
en try. 

This is not surprising. The peer 
group pressures for high cnnsitmp- 
lion .tie probably greater ill tile 
teens than later. The sixth-former 
who cannot own a motor bike will 
he mute conscious of the financial 
deprivations of full-time education, 
compared with contemporaries nt 
work, than the undergraduate living 
ia a wholly student community. 

Any system of granrs. for teen- 
agers would almost certainly menu, 
irt the present cilimue of budgetary 
stringency, loans for under gradu- 
There would be little support 


ates. mere would oe little supnor 
for the full-cost loan system, which 

ihe IEA seems to favour, nor would 

So the onus of proof for keeping ‘ ? luden «? be expected to repay the 
the present system of student g rants oan ? ,n full If their sttbsequem 
rests on those who would preserve “ r 'VWg were ‘“adequate. The loans 
it. The latest broadside from the « ouId be recouped through the tax 
Institute of Economic Affairs* is a ... • 

disappointing challenge. Ir argues lhere might turn out to be advan- 


ni sappointing cqaiienge. ir argues . rhi « ui w ne «avan- 

in favour of undergraduate loans ta P es even tor the students them- 
Hom the point of view of liber- * eIves -, For one thing, they could 


tar lan market economists, who bave adequate maintenance support, 
believe that our education system . , ® s fa fl d of the existing paltry grants 
would be more efficient if ir* were 


to the 


able to respoi 
demands of its consumers. 

• The author, Mr Alan Maynard, 
an economics -lecturer at York, indi- 
cate* considerable sympathy for 
meats si 


ing paltry grants 

during their courses. .For another, 
they would be rid of the hated 
parental contribution system 'Which, 


though It might be appropriate for 
16 to T8-year-o]ds below, the age of 


-Miggfestlansi- that stuc 


should 


mdjodty, is clearly anachronistic 
fay those who are now, in almost 


pay. with the aid of loans the full ev *\y ot .' ler ie B ai sense,: adults. 

coat of %eir higher, education, and ; wi t h' ^idi^uarems 6 woiilrf 1 

not lust the nr>m final feet rhnrppgf 7, ricil parents ivoilld be. at an 

at present. Ke Ses Zt advantage.- because they could -rely 

youngsters*. and pate'nts .Hi^e just as ?j? e pBy »h 

csnahlr 'of mabiiifr infnrmmt loan .or .to provide money thaL 

■SF£4 • "iSsSiS , !SC& - ir n 

'benefits of. 'education as they are' r ! r u narAnT^nrA I 1 -? 1 

about the . benefits of rnii^iiruet* Parents ore so vtieiuii and (heir 
durahJcs ,Tn a Itiuhlv (iiintoley and ’ ChUdldn so sensitive about their 
SSI ? ^ developing technoldaTcal dignity, that many students, 

decision imakloc about lone : term ^ 

thei* he . 


decision' i making about; long term 
{nvesfnfaitU, prOclsOly becanse their 
Individual .. .methbers 


. make all the financial sacrV 
ilces.- rtow (when: neither he .nor his 


•h* . ’J 


I-- ■*; • 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Rape of reason at PNL' 


from Mr E. D. Dnggnn-Ryan 
Sir, — With regard ta recent publi- 
cized revelations on the current 
situation within the ill-fated Poly- 
technic of North London, it may be 
worth recording some instances 
which have contributed to the cli- 
mate of fear, apprehension and 
inertia presently. prevailing through- 
out parts of that institution. 

The business studies department 
of PNL has a pretty foul reputation 
for academic standards generally 
and for propriety in the matter of 
examination procedures in particu- 
lar, So it was with some trepida- 
tion that I receiuly mok over the 
supervision of the VI ND snndwich- 
course in business studies within the 
department. 

- My first task was to prepare a 
report which highlighted the unsmis- 
fuctory nature of the department's 
sandwich course student placement 
programme. I made certain tenta- 
tive recommendations for rectifying 
the position. But l was soon in- 
formed tliut if my proposals involved 
any extra work for any members of- 
staff within the dopin' uncut T might 
well find myself “under the wheels 
of n. cur, tiic driver nf which would 
he well insured for iniy such event- 
uality ", and that if T wus still unde- 
terred in my purpose I might find 
myself " accidentally pushed from 
behind " down o stone sinircnse ut 
the polytechnic's Cuntdeit Town 
building.' 

! persisted, however, with my 
attempts to bring the HND sand- 
wich course in business studies up 
to the slandurds required by the 
Department nf Education and 
Science, only io find that my per- 
sonal filing cabinets had hecn 
broken Into and that certain of my 
papers had been expropriated and 
interfered with. 

Tt was not a pleasant experience, 
and as the variety of such similar in- 
timidations increased, I was even- 


inrinvidation In the way that I have. 
Yours faithfully, 

E. D. DUGGAN-RYAN, 

Department of Business Studies, 

The Polytechnic of North London. 


from Mrs Jan Miller 
Sir, — I refer to your issue contain- 
ing extracts from the book Rope 
of Reason : {he Corruption of the 
Polytechnic of North London 
iTHES September 26). ' I was a 
student at this polytechnic in the 
Department of Teaching Studies. I 
joined the college in October 1970, 
six months before Mr Miller became 
director, and witnessed the un- 
savoury activities of the students 
union at this time and from then 


ever be taken against them, il 
also imply, quite incorrect!, fll 
the problems of the collew-! 
localized in only two dep B rtmaDii 

These comments are all th e g. 
surprising as the director 

, P lll f r People, has 2 

ceded that the facts given in V5 
of Reason are correct— and 
facts raise fundamental 'issu«J 
only for the polytechnic buS 
society as a whole. 

Yours faithfully, 

CAROLINE COX, 

KEITH JACKA, 

JOHN MARKS, 

The Polytechnic of North Lomk; 
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r /?Vfhig6 and Hunters 
©I the Black Act 
bv E. P. Thompson 
Allen Lane, £6.50 
ISDN 0 7139 0991 9 
Fatal Tree 


The Origin 


on. 


I have read the hook and confirm 
what the authbrs say about the be- 
haviour and style of the studeuts 
union executive. It was just as 
cynical, manipulative and intimi- 
datory as is claimed. 

One final point, on bins in teach- 
ing. In iny own department there 
was a substantial part of the course 


from Mr P. A. Duployen 

Sir, — rt’s more than tedious to U 
Terence Miller's strictures mTi 


which, in iny opinion and in that 


of many of iny fellow students, was 
not education but indoctrination. 
This, combined with lack of empha- 
sis on coaching skills, resuUs in the 
cruel infliction upon children of 
teachers inadequately prepared. 
Yours faithfully.. 

JAN MILLER. 

1 Non li End Road, 

London, W14. 


strictures on « 
dent militants repeated yet JJn l 
conveniently diverting atietiL 
from hfa record as director, y 
We hear nothing of the 
administer the polytechnic 
ciently, to reconcile deep diviik 
and to gain the confidence of i[- 
staff and students. Mr Miller L' 
failed in all these tasks and it 
lime he recognized his otto in- 
comings instead of shifting re*/- • 
si bility for the college's miir. 
age men t to others. 

Your.*; faithfully, 

P. A. DUPLOYEN, 

Wolseley Avenue, 

London SWI9. 


from Curoline Cox , Keith Jacka mid 
John Marks 


Sir, — The writer of ypur two-column 
editorial review ITHES, Septem 


tually forced to relinquish my course 
leadership. Foolishly, pe . . 
thuiighr that I might still have the 


BPS. I 


satisfaction of my teaching to keep 
me occupied, but three days before 
this session was due to commence I 
discovered that I had been effect- 
ively timetabled out of nil of my 
courses within the department. 

T have fortunately heen able to 
find some work elsewhere within 
the polytechnic, but the brutally 
isli events which were engin 


eered to persuade me to maintain nn 


unacceptable status quo ere 
fresh in the minds of many of my 
colleagues and many Students, who 
either do not wish, or do not have 
the opportunity, to counter such 


ber 26) of our honk Rape of Reason 
does not appear to have read the 
same book as the reviewers in the 
rest of the press. 

We have peep surprised to read 
Mr Miller's statement that " the 
battle for the Polytechnic of North 
London has been won" (The THES, 
October 3). Thp very first week 
of the new term has seen renewed 
and widespread attempts at defama- 
tion, character assassination, intimi- 
dation and persona] abuse in the- 
s uide rus’ union media and in n 
speech of welcome to new students 
by the union president. 

We cannot share the director's 
complacency. Our book explains 
why. We could also tell much more 
but for the constraints of space and 
the laws of libel. 


from Mr Alan Parker 
Sir, — If the extract- front Atpi 
Reason published in The Til FI 
an accurate indication, its tiili 
an apt description of its comm 
In the spring edition of l-W: 
sities Quarterly (student reprett; 
tion in polytechnics) Mrs Con 
her associates used, to say (he It. 
a selective account of ceriaincu 


at North London Polytechnic ww/' 

ISIS 


Moreover, the directorate's com- 
live an astonishing 


ments appear to gt 
reassurance to the potential disrup- 
ters that no disciplinary action will 


Lancaster reviewed 


from the vice-chancellor of Lan- 
caster University 

Sir,-— Professor Griffith is welcome 
to-nis somewhat selective interpre- 
tation of events at - Lancaster last 
year (THES, October 3).: but not 
to his belief rhar the university's 
decisions are made by the vice- 
chancellor. 

Let me assure him that our coun- 
cil and senate have riot delegated 


of the young, their example is not 
helpful. 

Yours faithfully, 

MICHAEL ARGLES. 

The Library, 

Lancaster University. 


(THES, August 29) wHl «o 
be as pleased ns I ww B .' I E 
from the Inland Ifay enne ,T 
September 4) which I rcceiw 
return from h oil day. • • H «t',t 
This states! “Wo.Wg^g 
regard someone who VW* 
give a lecture, as you *2 / 
Ing u Government appoloimew ^ 
you shoujd haVe reoelved^ 1 ^ 
and expenses In- full, 1 
about this mistake. "I. 
guidance given by us io “J ^ 
Service, Department Wji, 
to io* a wider range 
than was right. VVea^^ 
with the Civil Service j 
to ensure that riubflj 
proper footing as soon 
This essentially meets /ny l* 1 
is very gratifying., diiw d* 
Wh at still! remains • y 
however, is the fact QS %($ 
mice which required ^ 
to beltave in a certgB JJJ g 
which the Inland W 
a cjin its to be outside«y .]7i 
interpret gdon : of itf ® ' - ff01B J 
pei'li aps obvious to W • 

Mart, mi’ M 

CSD, disputed ty fljjg 

•tttartal level/ «■* 

-ntni.iH-arl :■ ro .be. Jit > #fror 


struct a dubious thesis on the Ma. 
lure of poly technic academic hu-'t: 
: ’In this bdok it seems she h- 
broadened her scope somewhat h. 
it would appear the meino«i.' 
the same. The muddle-headed 4*_ 
regard for logic and critical anlj^'. 
In the single minded pursuit «ti 
predetermined conclusion wouwj, 
deplorable in an undergrade 
an academic it is indefensible. 

If this is the calibre, of wnM 
staff nt PNL it is :smnH wondn* 
there is student unresf. 

Yours fuithfully, 1 
ALAN PARKER, 
Vice-president, ■■ 

Siuilents Union, 

Leicester Polytechnic. 


their stfttutqr^ responsibilities. - 


Yours faithfully, 
CHARLES CARTER, 
Vice-chancellor, 
Lancaster University, 


^ lit::!; 



■fcqbafo hi H her edueaiibA with’ dfah* ; 

, wushCrs, tumble., ilrlers, and freezers 30^ ved rS^An [ 

■fa tn f mi ore how in a modern society [)Ulv JJ. 1, * 

education is an inyestmonc.notjuit ; c Aur*os a ml lo ^ dr om. nt° rht p/ h i 

fejas ■ ■ assa* ;:SS5WS terras 

niniuiuty s long leiiy quality*? of phlvtechnjcs' in. ^ompa^On- with. 

d: Object tons , Into, copy! (i Ora- 
Ibe.tioje .lp rtiie'fqjc-a (rash: 


from Mr Michael Argles ■ 

Slr,-r*Deepite. Professor.,. Griffith’s . 
opfrttons, twet, ft evidence that' the ■ 
Lancaster occupation fast March' was 
not. justified. 1 

"the-* Stndeht .. Representative 
Council executive by previous 
arvahgement mat the vice-chancelloi' 
at 4 -o'clock [ori Thursday] to dls'- 
cus8. other business and this matter 
I the loans fund] ' was not : raised 
"After the . decision to- make the 
matter p. university one, b.v celling 


e . union: meeting, 1 no attempt 
made Ifay tho SRCl .to tonsult 
two, pro-vLce-chnnael tors . presen 
Lancaster on Friday No attemnt 


was 

the 


wa? made to exhaust the . Channels 
open for seeking a reversal [of the 



IP, ‘heir parents. ’ -T-ik^; a)J • tax . Eurpertlnerfi with’ifhpice tn Educa. 
pliiwvan.cqs, this ,is 4 inf qo btnefit'.to <ibn, Tfobarr. Papers, Mj Institute of 
^vtortr p ments. .AlJliouyh'tJiu pusf i- Ecbnomic.Af Wr*. £L- |t , ; 


iyatom -is knpppSet 
ether Jts - .the- 


hat our- grnjits. 
to.bchleVephd' 
moat' effective. 


Cal’hnbI ■ College v loans- , ’ fund 
decision] f. - ' y a. -...m T 

1 k.f ■■ MhalnliltlaA J IV* A 1 


l. • ir* * i a uo,, y charged with 
fMting; the .facts,, of March 10^ 
lWS. rbe .oCcupapoii bpgah on -. the 
Friday mentioned. • ■ . 

Professors, of public • faw. should 
perhaps pay • ’some regard / to tha 
-evidence. For the better education 


Jokes in print 

front Professor H. H. Rosanbrock 
Sir, — The mock advertisement 

which you published. (THES, Aug- 
ust IS) is probably best forgotten, 
but before it is consigned to obli-- 
vlon thefe Is one point I should 
like to' make. • , 

. Any member of staff of a univer- 
sity is free to write to the press, 
but if he claims to write on behalf 
of his colleagues ho should hnve 
■theirr -approval-v* Dr : Barney showed 
mO 1 an early draft of his " ndver- 
■ tisetnOnt " and I told him -I thought 
tr Was a piece of silliness. Others 
• of. his colleagues were happy to 
■treat it as an office joke, but did 
not wish to see ’ it in print, Dr 
Barney has apologized for this 
aspect.of. the matter. . 

Whatever difficulties the , future 
may hold. ' the - Control Systems 
Centre at UMIST 1 - has , been . very 
BanetOusly, treated fn the past. I 
, s ,.° , “ .^ e to express my own gyft- 
titiwe, especlaliy . to the Science R e- 
: fearch Cpuridil; for the opportunity 
of - VoyKing-: lt> ah area ' of great 
jnterest and> potential .benefit. . 

yoursisiricerely, ; 

PROFESSOR H., It ROSEN BROCK, 
lne University of. Manchester 
Inshttite Qf Sciehce and Technology. 



lfornied that 

ospeou*",- 

giveo. ‘o.«i?53S 




Crime and 


In Eighteenth - Century 


Albion'G 
Society 
England 

edited by Douglas Hay, Peter Line- 
baugb and E. P. Thompson 
AIM Lane, £7.50 
ISBN 0 7139 0975 7 


E. P. Thompson's last book. The 
Making of the English Working 
Class (1963), was a controversial, 
provocative ■ and enormously excit- 
ing work. It proved that be is one 
of the most stimulating historians 
working in Britain. His knowledge 
of source material, his impressive 
intellect and his command of lan- 
guage marked him out as a first- 
rate historian. But it was his imagi- 
nation and sensitivity, his ability to 
explore previously uncharted terri- 
tory and to mnke much of neglected 
evidence, and his success in com- 
municating both his findings mid 
his own passionate interest in his 
subject that really commanded ad- 
miration. When it was learned that 
he was pushing his research inter- 
fils further hack into the eighteenth 
century, this naturally interested 
f.i her historians working in this 
iield. 

For too long the influence of Sir 
Lewis Namier has dominated the 
study of eighteenth-century Eng- 
land. Namier was such a great 
historian that his conservative inter- 
pretation of the political and social 
history of the period became, in the 
hands of his disciples, an orthodoxy 
that only fools or 1 heretics would 
challenge. For decades historians 
concentrated on high politics and 
local elections, on the exercise of 
patronage mid Influence of the rich 
and the evidence of subordination 
and deference among tile poor, and 
on the harmony and stability of the 
political ahd social order. Not sur- 
prisingly, the study of the eigh- 
teenth century was largely aban- 
doned by all except the most dedi- 
cated scholars. Research students, 
undergraduates and even sixth 


Practising Utopia 


Studies In the Colonial History of 
Spanish America 
by Mario Gongora 
translated by Rkliiird Southern 
Cambridge University Press, £6.50 
ISDN 0 521 2068G 3 


One of the mast fertile areas of 
recent historical research has boon 
colonial Speni6li America, and one 
nf its leading practitioners Mario 
Gnngnru. This bunk is exactly wliut 
its title suggests — a forthright aiul 
magisterial summary of the lutes t 
research. Beginning with the prac- 
tice and theory of the conquest of 
America, Gongora- discusses the 
early controversies over the Spanish 
right to rule, continues with a skilful 
survey of the administration, the 


labour problem and the origins of 

If*' 


the Enlightenment, and ends with a 
wide-ranging discussion nf the 
utopian dream in America. 

The book, us its author admits, is 
neither n textbook nor an original 
monograph, but contains A great, 
duu I of both. Though some students 
may therefore find it somewhat 
compact and advanced, scholars will 
derive c on si tl era lilt- benefit from its 
insights. i Much of the ground 
covered is inevitably very f li mil i at*, 
bin Gongorn bus drawn nn his great 
learning to creme a bulimced nnd 
frequently original exposition. 

The book is very strong on certain 
themes that i he "author Ims made 
his own — the theory of the con- 
quest, for example, or the reception 
nf Lite Enlightenment — and thin nn 


Olliers. Not much economic lmt<u-.y 
pur fates here, nor does .so impormnt 
a theme as black slavery receive 
more than passing mention. Given 
such gups, which rh$ author drimiis 
to he deliberate, the reader is left 
with h detailed and stimulating revi- 
sion course in most of the major 
topics of early American history. 

It Is particularly satisfying tn read 
fnr the first rime, since no historian 
other than Silvio Zavala bus hither- 
tu devoted much attention io it, a 
suggestive essay un utopian ideas 
Hiul schemes in the New World. 
Ignorance of this topic among his- 
torians is astonishing. Even specia- 
lists of the European Renaissance 
remain un a ware that More’s Utopia 
wus actually put into practice in 
America within a generation of its 
publication in Europe. The mytho- 
logical consequences of the dis- 
covery Have been discussed largely 
in the context of the European En- 
lightenment. It is timely then tn lie 
rcmuiitded that the Americans too 
bad their own myths. Gnngoru gives 
us in a few deft strokes all the essen- 
tials of wlmr wn.s the original 
American dream, the 'dr cum of 
people like Cm In minis, MendietH. Las 
Casus .<ml Juan Eguriu. Fur- llivsu 
iind others, Gnngura reminds us, 
■' America became u sort of compen- 
satory design which, it was hoped, 
whs .in anticipation of the cuius t to 
be fiilhnvcil by Europe'’: a utw 
world, in short, to reiliCE? the 
defects of the oitl. 

Henry Kamen 


“The Reward of Cruelty" — Hogarth's view of Surgeon’s Hail where 
the bodies of hanged criminals were dissected. From “Albion’s Fatal 


Tree 


Announcing a new infernuiiomil joumd 

ALTERNATIVES 

A Journal for World Policy 


jmaetgraau&tas and even 
formers not unnaturally preferred 
*o study the seventeenth nnd nine- 


teenth centuries, where the evidence 
immediately suggested much greater 
jjomical, social 7 and economic vita- 


Ihy, where historians were clearly 
not imprisoned by a single ortho- 
uo\y, and where different and chal- 
lenging internretatlans proliferated. 
Jn the last decade or so historians 
nave rediscovered the political and 
ideological conflicts or elgihteenth- 
. century England. In these two 
rooks E. P. Thompson and his allies 
present evidence of the Considerable 
social conflict in eighteenth-century 
England: In doing so they have re- 
vitalized eighteenth-century studies. 


conflict between the property rights 
of the owners of the forests and the' 
customary rights of the users of 
them. Thompson not only uncovers 
the social history of this forgotten 
world, but, , in doing eo, presents a 
thesis of importance. He shows how 
the law came to protect property 
rather than people, how it came to 
express the conservative ideology of 
the Hanoverian Whigs and how it 
Illustrates and defines the social re- 
lations of eighteenth-century Eng- 
land. While Thompson's sympathies 
are clearly with the poor, foresters 
and he has some harsh things to say 
about Walpole, this is no . Marxist 
tract against the wicked manipula- 
tion of the law by selfish men of 

E roperty- In ‘a highly’ personal, but 
rilliant conclusion, Thompson 
shows that he is well aware that the 
law is not simply the expression of 
pbwer, but is concerned with Ideals 
and values. He acknowledges the 
fact that, -while the rule of law in 
the eighteenth -century did more to 
benefit the rich .than the poor, 


uf the wreckers «m the Cornish 
coast nnd Fetor Linebaugh on the 
riots hi Tyburn that were provoked 
by the . efforts of surgeons and 
their agents to acquire oodles for 
anatomical experiments. Rule's 
essay is the most coherent and 
well presented of these three, btit 
his conclusions are the least signifi- 
cant. Winslow's contribution is 
both sound and interesting, without 


General Editor; RA 3 NI KOTHAM 

Conte life oE Volume 1 (J975): 

Numbeif.X • 

JRajiif KolMrl -'Editorial Stale me nC Alternatives. 


being brilliant. Linebaugh conceit 
trates too much on tile riots them 


Nathan M. ShamltyaAra * Zimbabwe’s Liberation through Self-Reliance, - 
Richard A, Falk - Whal’s Wrong with Henry Kfesingcr's Foreign iVJioy? ■ 
J?. F. Scfnnnacfier - Alternatives' Tn Technology- • 

Joshua Goldstein - World Energy Dynamic*: 


selves and on the medical needs 
of the surgeons, while only touch- 
ing on the fascinating topic of. the 
.attitudes of the poor towards death 
and mutilation of the body after 
death. 


The three remaining essays are 
of - exceptional quality. E. P. 
Thompson contributes a fascinating 
piece on ihe most unlikely of 
topics: the writing of anonymous 
threatening . letters. From this 


seemingly unpromising material he 
shows just now . untrue it is to 


nevertheless the legal procedures 
that were instituted could even m- 


. Making of . the English Work- 
•aug. Class was .a huge uoolCvon a 
major topic that obviously haerwide 


- „ topic that obviously 
■PProl* Whigs and Hunters is a 
much shorter book and it Is on a 
topic with which moat elghteenth- 


- ce mtor^j historians will be relatively. 


unfatnlliar. ,Yet it is n book (that 
™Vj enhance its authoVa already for- 
miOBble reputation. In. thp ehrjy 
y 20s outbreaks of poaching, Injlmi- 
' ■ * v,on and violence . In the forests 
of Berkshire and, Hampshire so pro- 
yoked those in authority that pnrila- 
passed the infamous Black Act 
: in 1723.: This Act tbrned' a host of 
minor crimes, including trespassing 


hibit the exercise of arbitrary power 
by the. Government -Itself, 
Thompson's influence is apparent 
in Albion’s Fatal Tree though he 
contributes only onB of the six 
essays in this volume. This book was 
fargeiy conceived during the course 
of seminars that Thompson held at 
Warwick University . in : the late 
1960s. The four otficl* contributors 
have -all worked with him jna all 
show signs of being much 
influepced by. him. .They! share an 
interest fn the same social problems 
of crime and disorder, a n£ reveal 
the same sympathy for the poor 
and the down-trodden. They are not 


describe eighteenth-century England 
as a land of moderate consensus. 
Instead of the .'deference of the 
lower orderi. So a much remarked 
upon by other historians, -we dre 
treated to . displays of hatred, 
sedition and rebelliousness. 


Even more significant than 
Thompson’s essay are the two coiir. 
tributions of one of bis former stu- 
dents, Douglas Hay, whose essay on 
poaching is n first-rate .piece of 
research and writidgi But it Is’Havfa 
other .essayu " Property,. Authority; 
and the Criminal Law", that 1 is 
rehlly remarkable. Although at 
times he gets side-tracked into too 
much discussion of evidence and 
methodology, his basit; thesis on the 


.iin .the forests While wearing, a dls- 
. i ®*2 r Stacking the face, into capi- 


merely interested In crime, but ip _ t ._„ 

how it is viewed by the perpetrators. ..read hy every student 
and by. those .in pqsitions of 


tol offences. Neither the .Act 'nor, 
"}f cause of.lt Attracted .'much', 
.attention from contbmnprary new*- 
Wpers,^ pamphleteers -dr cdnuiiepta- 
'tors and; ' before E.i P.' - Thompson, 
goiy Leon Radzlnowicz end Pat 
.Had made any" attempt * to 
.' • tiiflso ; questions, !: Thompson 


aurhnidfr; Like Thompson, they are 
.primarily /concerned with the 
: ideology of those hi power and with 


meiimnoiogy. uuaii, i ncais un 

law as an- Illustration of ..rite ideo- 
logy of those in power should be 
read hy every student of ct 
century EnglaiuL' . . 


[ghteemli* 


■ ' Ti — r 71- “‘Mao ; ijMBouviiOv 1 , itiuu'ifwii 

. : .had Jllttlq; -guidance from 

... Huthoritles aiid had to piece 
Together his story fro nyioii fees mat, 


the social conflict that resiiUed from 
' tlie clash of property rights and 
cus'omaryrjghts, ; 

All six essays are Interesting and 
valuable. 1 Since five ef them arc 
from forty to sixty pages long, they, 
needed and deserved to ba pub* 

t a 0 _ urtthal' (Mart nhlVl tt 


impi'O pw'ly tiroteq s 5 : . , h .. Wri’e',teauared^froginentory |8dd» 
Youra WJ# .V^ISeemluglyriiicons^quehtfal. 

5' b fj. , iWritlng ;,of the 


Tlitise two bonks offer convincing 
proof of the exist enefc of consider- 
able social tension- and conflict in 
cightsemh-centiiry England* Despite 
the radical viewpoint of the authors, 
they are . primarily Interested .in 
imuorstandlng this conflict .rather 
than In apportioning blame. . Whore 
they are most opeji to criticism Is 
in their description of these social 
tensions as manifestations of class 
conflict. I ant itor -convinced that 

.L 1 -. J.L J Anri'. 


i-na-iiu I« , lfthed in' this form rather ttaa Mnh. 

fromcspin'cea that. This i$ not to sue* tile* conflict ' botwean rich and porft" 


Civil seifvlce fees 

. fi'p.m Mr.p. if. Mtniiby 

Slri-rUhe correspondents who have 
: .aoitoiiiented .so . kindly 'on - my letter 


quality. Three of theta bxpIore.new_ 
• (hemes without' nfferlng conflusions 

thai ; - are particularly .sighincant or . 

original.. - 1 

- These! ate thd eS&ays by G»] 
Winslow on * the ’.'smugglers of. 
" S^sex, : Rule On' the acifaitiea 


two hooka are dnormpusly valuable 
ttnae 


^contributions, to our under-. 

of pfnhteentb-cenfury England and 
that they deserve to-be widely. read. 
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Fuuad AJomi - The Global Fopuiisls: Third World Nallotts nnu world Older. 
Johan Gaining, ct «/.> Mensnring World Development - II 


Forthcoming articles: 

Gyorgy Adam - Lessons of Ihe Oil Crisis: New Oppoilunitics for the Third 
World. 
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1975. 540 pages. US $33.50ip/l. 80.60 
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1975. 320 pages. VS $22.9}H>fL 53.00 


In preparation: 
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Compare and contrast 


The Structure ' of industry in the 
EEC ; An International Comparison . 
by Kenneth I). George and T. S. 
Ward 

Cambridge University Press, £3.QU 
and £1.50 

ISDN 0 521 20867 X and 09978 1 

Industrial economics has been a 
neglected . area of study in tlic 
United Kingdom. Comparative 
studies have been even thinner on 
the ground. Happily this excellent 
honk is nn other ititnciitioii that this 
situation is improving and it pro- 
vides n good example of the siirnu- 
la tin n which cun liu derived from 
die comparative approach. The book 
is esMMieinlly- a pn-sentutinn uf 
stiiiisticui findings, imt its i me rest 
is enhanced by prdiiniimry .specula- 
tions ns in the reasinis for, mid 
significance of, rhe findings. 

Although the title refers in the 
European Economic Community, the 
in .ilii fnciis is on tin- United King- 
dom, West Germany, France anil 
Italy, with piit'lk'likl'i emphasis on 
to hi par Isons between llie United 
Kinudiilli mill W«sl Gerilianv. Ciinl- 
li.n-isi>n\ lire linscil ini inihliKhfii 
M.tl laics, princijialiv dm Censuses 
nf I'rudiciiiini f Uni led King- 
dom i m id tite l-KC 1 tub isi rial 
linpiiiv |[%l). Ini-vii-itdy, ami 
Itii 1 - i-. no funlt nf ilie iiiiilnirs, 
the analysis is a little dated. The 
anilines luve nlsn hud ni deal with 

the prnblL-im of comparability. 

The statistic,! I findings liegin 
wuh comparative inea.Min-ineiiis of 
the size of on i or p rive, and degree 
of c'i licet i trillion, in a. range of 
trades in the four nn ml lies. Ciiii- 
vnut aiimi is basically mt.tMirvri by 
lIio prnpniiioti of v in ploy me ill in 
an industry contributed by i lie lour 
largest firms. Other re lot in ns hips 
oi e explored — for example, the 
degree to which a high-con cent rut mil 
industry in one country tends to 
be_ a hi&it-concentra^iuu. industry 
in the others. This Is' followed by 



Essential . 
Psychology 

Edited by PETER HERRIOT - . 
September Titles 

A2 Physiological 
Psychology 

JOHN' BLUNDELL*-.' ' ; 

An account of the relation- 
ship : -between-, brain and 
behaviour in animals and 
man, which Shows how 
theory and • technique have 
advanced together. 

A6 Human Memory 

VERNbN GftEGG 
An aocount of the verbal sys- 
tems which we store in our 
Jqngtiefm memory and of the 
uses to vyhicb- they are ( put , in . 
spQcif^ rnemoi^ iasks. - 

01 Crowing and '■ 
Changing 

HARRY McGURK : ; ; 

introduction- to develbp- 
merifdi"'’ psychology, layihg, 
particular- stress- ort . the 
rneihads of research and bn 
the . nature /nurture Corvtro- 
versy. ; • .. ., . . 

;E1 Psychology and 
Work* : ■. H-'V-;- .... 

O R DAVIES and 

VJSHACKLetON . 

■A careful revteqr W- the)’; eW- 
dertce ''relating,. Ip the many 
Work r siitiidtr6h8-F-bbth in the, 
Office and-brf the shop floor*- 
lo . -wliloh v -a-.-- i psychological 
epproaph'fe,; ifltli q. • v":;' 


E3 The Psychology of 
Training ' 

• ROBERT STAMMERS and . 
JOHN PATRICK 

A systems approaoh lo the 
problems of . .enabling- indi- 
viduals to adapt to- changes 
. in their work situation: " 

F7 Images of Man In 
Psychological Research 

JOHN SHOTTER • 

• An. analysis of the philo- 
sophical assumptions under- 
lying psychological practice, 
and a review of recent notions 
of man as agent. ' . 

October -Titles 

C3 Growing Up in 
Society 

TONY BOOTH 

. 01 the person lit V ; r 
.: Psychology /.v^sv. 

JOHN RADFORD- and ; 

and RICHARD.. KIRBY ; 

DZ Motivation 

PHtCEyANS' - 

Personality Theory : < ! 

... DAVID jPECK and \ :1 ; 

davip . vyMiTtovv ; / V , . ^ 

12 Selection and i 
Assessmeiit at Work ; 

GILBERT and H^LEN .;; 

\'jes$up 

fi Needto QhangeP 

■ ; Ray- t^ansellA 1 £ ■ * ' V / > j 

i Hardbacks:^ t. BO 


Making today intelligible 


a chapter on plane sixe. Compara- 
tive data is presumed mi average 
plant size and plum, con central inn 
but oilier relationships, such us 
size of plant and output pur bead, 
ure also examined. The book also 
deals with large industrial corpora- 
tions and probes into such 'matters 
as the degree to which the largest 
companies have increased their 
dominance in recent years. The 
final chapter narrows the focus to 
the United Kingdom and West 
Germany mid deals in a highly 
aggregative way with the perfor- 
mance of manufacturing industry 
in terms of changes of output and 
productivity. 

Interesting findings arc numer- 
ous. One is that the degree uf 
enterprise concentration is sub- 
stantially higher in the United King- 
dom. The authors speculate on the 
reasons. One could be the tougher 
United Kingdom restrictive practi- 
ces legislation which induced firms 
to merge as u substitute for collu- 
sion. But the authors no tv time us 
the data refers to 1%3 this cannot 
be rhe whole explanation since the 
United Kingdom law had at tluu 
singe mu fully worked itself out. 
•This is indued true — the inform a 
tin i> agree me IK was in rr mi need ns n 
stihsiiiiiic fur fnrniii] colitis Um and 
diti nor disappear until rhe lute 
1*J fills. The authors wisely emphasize 
oilier fact oi . a such as* the German 
banking system which provides an 
alternative to the merger as u meet- 
ing ground, and die slow growth or 
the United Kingdom economy which 
foi ceil firms to employ spare funds 
in .iL'(]iiisitinn5 as 'Opposed to the 
creation of new cupucir.v. in respect 
uf the proportionate importance. of 
large plants the position nf the 
United Kingdom has deteriorated 
Gcntimiy. This the authors 
see as being both competitively 
significant -tnd at odds with the 
merger mania of the 1960s which 
wus supposed to promote the reali- 
zuiion of economies of scale. 

r D. Swann 


Origins of British Industrial 
Relations 
by K. Burgess 
Groom Hcliu, £8.95 
ISBN 0 856G4 055 7 


In capitalist societies the existence 
of a large property less class for 
which the sale of labour is die main 
source of livelihood, and an equally 
disai net body of property owners as 
buyers of labour, inevitably 
leads to conflict. The rela- 
tionship between the owners 

of the meaus of production 

qikI those who must sell their labour 
is not one of free exchange. The 
rule of equity expressed in the wugo 
contract under which buyers and 
sellers of labour meet freely and 
without compulsion in the market 
pluce lias no place in the reality of 
capitalist production. “ The task, 
therefore, of industrial relations ", 
writes Burgess, “ is to resolve* 
conflict arising from the contradic- 
tion between legal ficrinu and social 
rntlitv inherent in tho wage dm- 
l race. 

This hook sets out lo describe how 
Ihiluin tackled tile continuing pro- 
cess of industrial conflict during the 
second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The inquiry concentrates inev- 
itably upon the engineering, coal 
mining, building hiuI cotton textiles 
industries, and, by a detailed e.xnni- 
inntinn of each, provides in essence 
a concise, thought ful and painstak- 
ing study of rhe emergence of form- 
alized bargaining procedures. They 
themselves were the result of the 
volatile relations between capital 
anil labour as each struggled ro 
come to terms with Britain's adjust- 
ment in the changing fortunes of the 
international economy, 


Indeed, Burgess's central [lie me 
is that the origins of Brirish indus- 
trial relations reflected the chang- 
ing character of international 
capitalism during the nineteenth 
century. The rapid growth of trade 
unionism aniQttg the skilled work- 
men in craft trades and its success 
in raising wage rates, at least to 
the 1880s, reflected the ease with 
which firms could concentrate on 
established labour- using techniques 
as the predominantly overseas 
orientation of the economy provided 
a growth of capital exports and the 
creation of a multitude of -markets. 
As a privileged minority of key 
workers benefited from economic 
change they were able to establish 
effective trade unions in their dif- 
ferent industries and, more Im- 
portantly, persuade out ploy eVs to 
enter - into collective agreements. 
Powerful and able groups of trade 
union officials emerged who wero 
willing to work within the frame- 
work of capitalist society. The terms 
it ml conditions of collective bar- 
gaining became increasingly dic- 
tated by the employers' insistence 
on nrices and “the stale of trade” 
os me main variables in wape deter- 
mination, particularly so following 
tho intensification or foreign com- 
nctitimi after 1875. As a result 
industrial peace was often won by 
“ respectable ” union leaders at the 
price of intense dissatisfaction from 
the rank and file and an increase 
in unofficial disputes. 

The precise manner in which 
theso developments affected rela- 
tions within each of Britain's domi- 
nant industries is recounted in 
almost staccato .style in this welt- 
researched and useful book. The 
section ou engineering reflects a 
more considered m\d thoughtful 
approach than is found in the other 


three chapters and there is an un- 
due amount of repetition in the 
introductory aiul concluding sec- 
tions. These two latter parts, how- 
ever, contain an interesting and 
concise interpretation ot the 
resolution of late nineteenth-century 
industrial conflict and could well 
have formed the basis of a shorter 
and extremely valuable essay. As 
it is they are subordinate to the 
rightly packed case studies of each 
industry. They themselves, with 
their common chronological 
approach set within the short time 
spun of fifty yenrs or so, come dote 
to repeating a standard tale with 
different facts, though Burgess is 
careful to highlight each industry's 
distinctive features when they bear 
upon the changing relations 
between employers and employed. 

The most important justification 
for this study is, in Burgess's own 
words, " to reinterpret the past in 
a way that seems relevant to con 
temporaries ". This is at once an 
exciting and challenging prospect. 
Certainly the manner in which each 
party in dispute reacted to the basic 
sources of nineteentb-cemury con- 
flict has an unnerving conteninorarf 
significance. It would be liuUr to 
have expected tho author to have 
drawn detailed comparisons with 
today but it might have been Instruc- 
tive if, having carefully identified, 
the nature of modem industrial rela- 
tions problems, he showed how 
fJersistem they were in affecting ilia 
pace and character of industrial and 
social change from, say, 1900 to the 
First yVorld War. By revealing how 
(in port a nt a full understanding of 
the nature of industrial conflict in 
the second half of the ninereeuili 
century is to an appreciation of 
labours struggles in Inter dccadet 
the author could have reinforced 
the value of the immense effort 
which has undoubtedly beeti spout 
on this book. 

\V. R. Garslde 


When working does not pay 


Labour Input and the Theory- of Lite 
Labour Market 
by G. E. KrJnipBS 
Duckvforth, £7.95 
ISBN 0 7156 0874 6 

Krimpas . has set out to test . the 
Jaques theory relating pay to the 
time-snan of discretion, and to inter- 
pret the data Collected for this' pur- 
pose into meaningful economic 
terms; .Ho; has, ilt the event, gone 
•much further than this and produced 
a theory independent of that' pro- 
pounded by Jaques and, at the sente 
time, essentially different from those 
found in classical and neo-classical 
economics. 

It- is a quarter of a century since 
Elliott Jaques released his ideas 
upon the world, demonstrating, that 
tnc worth of a job could be gauged 
by the single element of the tlrtie- 
spap of discretion <TSD) i : the 
length of time for which you could 
do your job at sub-norntoi levels 
without 'being found out. The arrest- 
ing implausIbUlty of' this idea was« 
supported by a wealth of byproducts 
produced by the application to; fac- 
tory work of the psychoanaiyst's 
craft : in particular the intuitive 
:kiwwledge that each worker , lias of 
hfo own potential., worth i'antfpttie 
value; of bis Job (feK-fair pay)ir > 

ktinipas bW-now ■estimated .TgD 
for: 125 Jobs, i plated It to their/phy, 
and compared the . result? wittolbe 


70 observations that Jnques’s 
original theories purported to ex- 
plain. The second half’ of the book 
is devoted to a descrintlon of the 


is devoted to a description of the 
research process in four of the 
firms covered— a valuable guide to 
problems and" methods. The diffi- 
culty of job analysis is clearly 
illustrated, for jobs evolve from the 
changing needs of the. firm inter- 
acting with the capacity of those 
available to perforin them. Except 
in rhe simplest cases, TSD cannot 
be 'estimated with precision, and 
this makes the hypothesis difficult 
to test. The diagram at the -begin- 
ning of the book shows the wide 
variation of aettia] pay about tho 
TSD predicted values. If one has 
chosen, to begin with tho TSD hypo- 
thesis, the operative question then 
becomes, “Why are some jobs paid 
so much more and others so much 
less than TSD would predict ? ” 

■ Krimpas’8 findings confirm the 
weakness of the link rather titan the 
existence of a link { but they also 
confirm Jaqnes’s finding that the 
curve becomes considerably steeper 
after TSD. 1000 hours. For this last, 
Krimpas suggests a simple explana- 
tion. “ High-level manpower can 
decide how much to get. Low-level 
manpower is given what the pro- 
cqss of- accumulation! can afford. ’* 
Krimpas se^,. out, - to test . the 
•J aquarian; theories. -But ip the pro- 
cess of testing he .Was continuously 
led tO-ask, " what. sort of economic 
theory of- the labour market is com- 
patible, related- to, or perhaps sug- 


gested by, the social-analytic theory 
of work and pay relativities ? 

It is, indeed, a social-analytic tech- 
nique that would- seem to be re- 
quired, rather than the eighteenth- 
century utilitarianism of positive 
economics. 

In the first half of the book Krim- 
pas devotes himself to sorting out, 
from the wealth of his observations, 
the elements of a theory of work 
and pay. In this context. It reiHy 
does not matter whether TSD is.l" 
adequate measure of the " sue o* 
o job or whether this depends .p“'. 
some more complex set of veriaoles- 
The decisive element is the d«e^ 
mination, by sdcia) process, of .pal 
by si 2 e of Job rather than by tw 
interaction of supply and jfoaMgf; 
The postulate of work as 
and the symmetry between deotan“ 
and supply disappear, pay Is.oniy 
one “ or the lnfiuite ingredients tiw 
compensate for the social ca*PJJv' ' 
sons that operate on the supply sw 
Bud for the continuous plan? »o f 
organization ... on the side ot uw 
firm 

To anyone familiar with to* 
Jaques ideas, with economic WcaiT® 
of labour oi* job' evaluation tneM** 
will moke fascinating and hecriwu 
reading. It is a work of drlginajw 
highly J9uggestlyei of; WW® 

'labour economics nipsf p«>c^_k 
is to cope with the problems 
times. ■ >•• • .. v 

•- :• 'GpyiM h 
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Putting the blame on society 


The Canon of Thomas Middleton's A Reader's Guide to the Develop- “ * r ‘“ 

ment of the English Novel in the Myths of Power 
. ii„u Eighteenth Century by Terry Eaglet 


'Ym 4i-Ti rTTN • 


flay® 

tv David J. Lake . -p 
Cambridge University Press, £6.50 
jSBN 0 521 20741 X 
.'■Hie Malcontent 
by John Morslort 
edited by George K. Hunter 
tfetbuen, £6.00 and £3.50 
ISBN 0 416 80690 2 and 7 0370 4 
Jacobean and Caroline Tragedies 
edited by R. G. Lawrence 
.Dent, £3.95 
ISBN 0 460 10147 1 
Four Jacobean City Comedies 
edited by Gamini Saigndo 
ftjuln, 80 p 

ISBN 0 14 043.101 2 


David Lake’s discussion of the ana needs ot 
Middleton canon is based on a care- “Even as it i 
fnl and systematic analysis of the realities, it w 
dramatist's linguistic habits. Taking ^ hcn k. refl 
A Game at Chess - as indisputably J1° 0 P c l S ' th “ 
Middleton's, Dr Lake lists the idio- 3 


Thames & Hudson, £4.75 and £2.50 
ISBN 0 500 14020 0 


by Terry Eaglcton 
Macmillan, £6.95 
SBN 333 17795 9 




by Dan J. McNutt 
Dawson, *£13.00 
ISBN 0 7129 0654 1 


Professor Karl's argument is that 
from the stan the English novel 
took an adversary position, embody- 


exasperating hook. Chapters two tit 
five on Charlotte Bronte’s novels are 
an excellent analysis of rhe deep 
structure of the stories of the novels 
which is fresh tuitl Illuminating. The 
fundamental guiding notion is to 



Charlotte bront'd 


jng " new and often dangerous lake the action as " myth ” (not, of . . gorlal structures " mid “ over- 

ideas " and displaying “what were course, sacred myth), and to see the 11 ® S human experience, which >s determination ”, incomprehensibly 


religious -convictions present jq 
(especially) ClHirluue’s novel'. 

Dr Edglcton’s book is c-xnsptrni- 
mg in several ways, each conned cd 
with its Marxism. First, its inade- 
quacy us an exposition or a Marxist 
method. The guiding ideas seem to 
be derived principally from social 
anthropology, and granted a strung, 
ultimately Marxist, influence ilicrflr 
the ideas me now gonerally avuif 
uble even tn those outside the faith. 
The introduction, as thin, niickly 
and inviting as a strand of barbed 
wire, makes some play with " cute- 
gorlitl structures ” . uiid “ iiver- 


Not surprisingly, Profossor Kar 


V s reguqeu us suportor in winner- easily nutlioritarlan societies that 
namic of the novels. The conflict mg _ Height* becuuse thorn tlia Marxism sustains (or tvhicit sustain 
between “ Romantic ” and “ realist ” "unity of vision’' (und hetteo uf ivfut-jcisjrn ) in the twentiotli century, 
viows of life (earlier sat out In Tom *® r,n ) * confroms the tragic truth And this lends to the lgsr, deepest 


probably the best " reader's guide " 
to its subject that there is. and in 


l ■ j rr™ fT - m i 


absence of Middleton's hand in oyer 
a dozen doubtful texts. 

Dr Lake takes account of the 
( possibilities of scribal or c'omposi- 
. lorial intervention, and avoids using 
| as criteria for authorship linguistic 
f habit? which are so striking as to 
i invite imitation, concentrating on 
I words and forms which are not the 
direct outcome of situation or 
character— exclamations, oaths, con- 
tractions .and connectives. 

Dismissing all sloppy arguments 
I. for authorship from literary valuo, 

* imagery and themes, Dr Lake seeks 
J "convincing proof*. He finds it ii) 
i statistical probabilities and long Rnd 
[' impressive tiibles showing usages of 

• t uh and Wiff and, ‘s/itd.. The 
Revenger’s Tragedy, for example, Is 

:• not Tourneur’s but Middjeton’s on 
. tvidence which includes 32 whip, 

| . s ‘* pushes t three tuts and a hum, 

!• and {"iTSBS bV^waTm Sitique^era Solved to domesti 
[ &VJ? i/t&o!! e SS^TlS ”” Mtlaf thhfgTnov elis\s ^djSed 

I. — i Ji- f. InWnaJiy, that giotesque t j ie omn j S c[enr narrator — nian or 

God— “is a natural outgrowth of 
politics and society ns well aa a 


live to the olfjcctlve, how to put in v . iduo1 a " d s °cloty, reveals some of pology, ernyhasiziuR rite tmporuinco compromise. Onco ugnln 

words the conflict between the the Suurces of Chariot to s powers of freedom, and only occnslonully kco, os we have seen so often in 
physical or material, and spiritual and weaknesses, and shows hotv Jane flawed by such comments as that on past fifty .yonrs, how readily the 
and symbolic. For thb novel, it is Bore, in particular, but also Villatte, ihe absence of freedom In bourgeois m»urul fitdividimlistic Intellectual, 
argued here (and rightly), is tite , achieve their superiority. Charlotte society. There is much of interest W ] 1U claims, as Dr EaglctOn claims, 
new form of a new secular, or had a potent engagement with tho and value in this usually subtle, per- (h ut freedom is supreme, tliunkfully 
profane, society. - Its concern is the society around her t< yet never gave ceptivo mid eloquent chapter, as returns to the regressive cliurms til 
" real " phenomenal world and the up the fortress, of individual In teg- there is in (lie final chapter on the rigid tyrannical total ctinfnrmiiv, 
individual in that world, in which rify and suffering. Dr Eng let on lias less complex novels of Ann ISrontd, esnociaflv as it enn he imposed on 
the sacred is but a distant memory, some lapses of syinpathy, and an tin- who is seen ns disengaging moral Yet this need not be so. 

Tho work of the great Marxist his- 
torian and martyr, Marc flinch, for 
i list unco, never gives rise in Mtcll 
'complaints. 


enr. . . religious conviction which makes 

Charlotte is seen as reconciling in one regret (lie more the icluttye 
! - ! ,UM! -* consUierailon "■* tVya 


that has been written on the 
eiglitecnrh-ccntiiry novelists. There 
is an introductory chapter which 
defines the novel as □ genre and 
places it in relation to Its reading 
public, which is complemented by 
cotiel tiding chapter on technique 
point of view, epistolary style, 
rime. The argument of this 


a pragmatic way tite iiicoinputibili- lack 


Derek Brewer 


! Additional facts : 

. 

A completely devlr- . section on rftm- 
ous- political ^uppitidhs^nnU their 
nriain< is oiiie of tho; major chdq^es 
titat have occurred .in the; f <Wtii 
odititfii .. of 'British Political , Facts 
1900-19?$ by -David Bii tier and Xhh® 
Slomnn.' pijhllshod by Macmil[di^ai 
£15.00 and £5-50. First cbmpilpiiht 
the bigtnhin^ otyiq JMOs, the'bqdk 
hqi; be ertv, Checked j .updated rVhd 
•ntqdlried- jhrotigli : successive fftli- 
tions ) the fourth' edition now hi-- 
dudos new lists and tables on-' oabi- 
neta ..hDd' sfaddoiv SotibinOti. lost 
deUosits jirtu J&cal ejetdoh ceiitUs.. 


.Eledtioni^ nordsanddata ‘ ;• 

The publishing of a Wmdl h\afti« eney,. issued in 

[esto at each general .election only which is usually accepted io? navin? 

became an accepted custom.-in re- been the. first party* election 

cent ; tiipds. Previously a party’s festo. ■ i 1 . 

manifesto consisted- of a statement . F. W.' S; Craig has also comPT¥- 

of policy , issued ; by.i its. - leader in an and edited Parties elWf'h 

election . address to his constituents, Parliamentary Election* 

ttr Britilf/i' Genemf Election Afcmi- * ' CMacmillois, £€.00) mcT el^S 
festos 19QO-X974 (Macrifillah ’ £12 001 background JnfornianDii an ^j| 

extended bofieofibn of, election Parties au^l 

manifesto? at the 'three principal jponwred or y uppm ^^jcfcpveW 

parties in Brltalii. 1 ‘ ■ • wry candidates sinie ^ p0 d 

-is confined fo: 

There Is an appdnd.ix. Which 'cori- , ‘'minor party" is.. defined 
! feinp bjv Robert Peel’s manifesto to not allied. 'pr> pWiilateo rifl ;tle* 
i the electors of Tamworth constitu- seivative, Labour or Liberal . 


» f * MIUULIUII UCIIIQllUe ku 

' * noiv if Middleton wrote The 
: ,Jf v e n Sers Tragedy, becama of. all 
-• intensity, that grotesque 

" ttlwedi B * imgeF y> in nia later 

V. Thm^ . , ' 'politics and society ns well as a 

• r ® Gallon of Thomas Middleton's reflector of a traditional sacred 

r nays represents the shape of books outlook"; acceptable in romodco 
f * typescript, photocopied 

f L,tf l shtly "duced. /t is not as 

' m letterpress but it 

* ; r „.^ r aves , a -significant part of tite 
. Pjoluctiort. George Hunter’s 

' { Malcontent, pnlikt 

! ll,e '. n ew Revejs plays, has 

i, m ° a t r i,l“ lte <P rllie ? 1 itself out or the 
d VL %,. au I t ^ QMh, P problems 
T ei?wi!S* difficulties are of a .differ- 
I rtu f r d I7 t0 establish a satisfactory 
St f [ 0l 5 , *he three printings of 
due, i , .° Interpret Marston’S 
i . ‘bsiontted and -allusive lan* 

1 FlS« Professor' -Hunter’s - notes 
i tb]® baffling and. fasciuat- 

■ dS.fi?' “j* ^ 8 stimulating ihtro- 
} • U t„°?' expl 1 ore 5 ( he complexity of 

■ Pdct 8 !?"J ed / ^ c .h- holds, in equl- 

i Sarin *e d V, ; Vl3 « ,n > : the fallen 

deriJtli of l°yple and ,the .prqvl 
aendal worid of AHofroitt. -T-i. 

* . ^;5i s du ®piy »S reflected In k styii 

• * ' • '^characteristically 

■i , > P«fpmuaUy disturbing the 

1 ^. ^htiermining .its own 

‘ i J'hetbrlc 1 : Marston. likq 

• •• tlona h i r Vh r h f i U5?d ^' pfOvWe a fic- 

• i rear .exchange-' -for 

to ana' fdltiqn which dbes much 
)'■ difra nc k°“r Uhderstanditig of a> 
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to fd'uqn which d6as much 

t “ 

h tlonjTvw vlli l? ' niore popular selac- 
• Mnilnf,. 5 ^1 leB .hth century ploys 
m.appeail: Bbth tbe 'Everr- 


VOLUME ONE: 1832-1885 



as wutb 1 


This first volume of Hits major netv ’ 

• rchruce Work supplies 3,000 lives of 
prltl oh Members of Parliament who sat 
Jn the House of Commons between 183a* 
7885. It wiU fas published this November, 
mad will be followed bye second volume 
for tbs years 1886-1904, ready Ja May 
Two other volumes (for 1905-1945 . 

>9*6^75) will, f«lfow> 

*Xlie Mi vdll fill one dC.the «tvaie*l gaps Zia-lOtb, 
c«uiucy etwll4<t and be fdvsiiaute- vb. scholars 
. ,.»f qd-hpOMbi MbrnfRiw,,.; ; • •>.; . . c '. . 
’ • .^e»«uielp)e of ike h U>btiiig 

. , . JfiRrihcr (be bt»l and fullest enuics fiota 'Uop s 
- i , *rlianicnt«ry (.kjniparion' (*nnunlj« 
MIC 1 HAEL JiTRNTON, of Pelcthoutt 


sutdipg the CSU^a or rflylt nun't depot t\ire front 
Partiwneut and htui alt's 


dates of deailiir The final enlrici arc thf result 
pf ciuenaive meatoh> 

With iliesupplcmmlniv hiforrtlaikui provltleil 
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Tlie Dinlngy of Frcc-1 Jvltig Noma* 
I mips . 

by WurWick I.. Nicholas 
Oxford University Press, £ a -"' 

J SUN 0 19 8543794 

There Hie perhaps Hriuind half u 
mi tf ion species of iieinatmles, of 
which only y.flOtl nr so have been 
described. Although well known 
and studied as parasites nf both 
' plants ami animals, inure titan half 
Hie siH'cius are free-living und 'are 
found in habitats as diverse as hoi 
springs, in temporary pools formed 
hy molted snow and ice, in marine 
rim ils mid in the soil. They fre- 
quently occur in c an ri turns numbers, 
population? of 20 x l(l r> per m y 
having been found in grass fields, 
l-'rcc- living item at odes occupy mi 
i in port mu position in ninny eco- 
systems, feeding on buctena and 
fungi, the primary, di'comiio.sprs of 
orgunic inn tier, as well as on pri- 
mary producer j, tlie olgae and 
higher plant.?. While tlie hfc'ogy of 
pnmsiric nematodes has been ably 
reviewuil in recent years, t'he Bio- 
logy oj I'ftfc-L i I'l/lg Nenwtfules is 
rite first work to l>u devoted exclu- 
sively in this panic ii I n r group. 


The chupier on ecology well 
iiliistriites not only the importance 
of i he nematodes 10 our under- 
standing of various habitats but ulsn 
i he cosmopolitan distribution of 
muiiy species. Tlie common moss 
«md soil species Aphulundioitieg 

e nrieliima has been coliecied in 
enniBi'k, the Pamirs, und the Baltic 
Sea, and in thermal springs in New 
Zealand and in inland saline waters 
in Germany. The j*reut range of 
huhitar adaptation within a remiirk- 
ably uniform structural framework 
-is one of .tho most ' fascinating 
aspects of ticniiitode biology. 

The chapter on culture and mil Ti- 
tian reviews an import ant and ex- 
panding field. The auln- re produc- 
tion found in some free-living 
ii emu i rules and (he development of 
culture techniques under cmiirnlled 
iixeitic conditions make these 
animals particularly .attractive as 
models for the' study of various 
fundamental 'processes in the 
metazoa. Cueiioriiabtlitifj in which 
the fusion of the two pronuclui in 
the fertilized egg was first described 
over a h n nd rod years' ago, is now 
again helps used for studies in 
ntctiiznoiv development hnd its con- 
trol. Free-living nematodes are also 


serving «is umilek for studies in 
genetics and senescence. 

Fur rlinse who may he tempted 
by Nicholas’s buok to work for the 
first time on these animals, the 
cliupLer? oil taxonomy and methods 
should prove extremely helpful. 
The author is also to he commended 
for ids honesty in admitting diffi- 
culty in understanding certain work 
and for his emphasis on works in 
English because of problems of 
translation- • 

Presenting a simple introduction 
to a group of animals while provid- 
ing a wide coverage of current 
knowledge is a difficult task. In his 
preface Nicholas suys his book is 
written hy an enthusiast for tlie 
unconvinced. It is perhaps because 
of his obvious commitment to his 
subject that this book limy fail to 
convert those, who still undervalue 
free-living nematodes as animals 
worthy of study. The text is. so 
packed- with' Information tlmt the. 


unconvinced ma^ find it hard going 

pity as 

Niciiolus has provided a long- 


and give up their attempt at under 
standing. This would be a 


needed und excellent Introduction 
tn the hinjngy nf the animals. 

C. J. Mapcs 


Documents of evolution 


The Biology of Plant Phcnnlics 
by J. 11. C Walker 
Edward Arnold, £2:30 hnd £1.15 
ISBN 0 7131 2479 2 and 2480 6 

This latest addition tn a series 
which covers the whole field of bio- 
logical sciences and is designed .pri- 
marily (or sixth-formers and first- 
year students seems, a little ton 
advanced for 'the average sixth- 
former but should, 1 fed, provide 
n sound basis - for college students 
embarkiug on courses in plant 
science. 

The Biatogy of l*luni P he no lies 
Is- it clear and... concise account of 
an extremely diverse and ubiqui- 
tous group of secondary (plant) 
metabolites, many of which (anrho- 
cyaitins, flavoncs) arc responsible 
for the vivid hues in flowers and 
the 


known for ilioir ubiljtiqs tn trans- 
form fresh hide into lautlicr. 

.Following a brief description of 
the major structural types of plie- 

nniiA. .i.„ c: ..... _ _• l .j 


italics, the first two chapters and 
tho peuuItiniuLe one are de voted to 
the biosynthesis und simple proper- 


fruits. Of the more complex types, 
lignin has a structural role in. 
higher plants and is also a major 
waste product in the paper indus- 


try, while the heterogeneous tannins 
affect the .pala lability of our food 
add drink but • are perhaps best 


metabolism by plants and microorg- 
anisms, together with a number of 
useful hints on identification. 

Wherever possible tho- author 
refers the render to more compre- 
hensive reference books nn prorti-' 
cul phenolic biochemistry, nil. of 
which are listed, together with a 
number of specialist pupers .in an 
Mp-tD-date find faijly extensive 
bibliography. 

Tlie f mictions nf plant pbenolicR 
are emphasized in chapter.? three 
mid four although tlie author does 
recognize the paucity of our know- 
ledge of their true role in the life 
or plants. Reference is made to 
their importance a? tools for the 
biochemical geneticist, a? _ doct|» 
meats of evolution, their usef nines? 
m food technology, and a? .anti- 
microbial. substances wording off 


potential disease-producing patho* 
gens. A more obscure role is 
u I laded to, that of phytotoxic agents 
affecting the distribution of vege- 
tation. , 

One of the principal aims of this 
series is to stimulate interest by 
experimentation In the subject and 
the final chapter, a guide to intro- 
ductory practical work involving 
phcnnlics,' fulfils this role admir- 
ably, especially since the Individual 
exercises use a minimum of sophis- 
ticated apparatus and employ 
readily available materials. 

A number of chemical terms ' are 
used without adequate . explanation 
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and the addition oB a*short glossary 
would have improved the uaofulneas 
of the book. There are rIso a num- 


ber of printers’ errors and clemen 
tary mistakes to be rectified in any 
subsequent reprinting, but this 
should not detract From Its un- 
doubted value as a basic Introduc- 
tory view of an aspect, of plant 
biochemistry which . lids assumed 
great prominence In recent years. 

. . §. ,B. Reynolds 


Children, courts 
and caring 
Donald Ford 

.Astiidy or The Children and 
v Ti'oung Ptirtdns Act, UHS9. ’He 
- Jigs packed u lot of information 
Into the book, ; . holds the 
' * aiicrition'-Tonv Hart , .Vw 
Behuutwr, thqrdback. tS.5G, •' 

. pnpefbnek.X2.5^ • 

Children in front 
of the small screen 

. Grant Nobie : 

, J A iVv xaiitfp tit m q r.diCT i >1c;.TV. f 
:,i ' play? jnehild dui^lojpiiKjaK... / 

• . vdliedhy.J^my Ttinstull.. . 
..‘(hlirdbaLk JC5, paper hack , 

r '.rtesjtprt .illVS luita Cub MTtHfVfi KfU'ft ■ 

i ■'•V- ' J (; 

r ■ ’ ^ ‘ ^ "L l '■ 

Jourflaligf«>Cwpr i k^- .|{ . J 

Jeremy, Tun stall ; '• 

iflokiiig bto TV.i4ri/ia" 

v.,. hiUip rJiKiij ; • : 

•^i.Tha i manufacture ofnews 

'V'.j Staff C\>]ich .& Jock^Vi»iitiy f 

jli& political impa^Tof mass ntftdfa 


Unfit for consumption 


Phytoplankton 
by A. D. Bottcy 

Edward Arnold, £3.80 and £1.90 
ISDN . 07131-2475 X stml 2476 8 


pliytoplehkton and other- organisms 
and. with human affairs. • 

... For the most part tlie information 
Is accurate, the account, straight- 
forward. But it did not excite me. 
nor uill It excite those pupils and 
students For whom It Is intended 


Mrfuy things have brought tlie bio- students F°r whom It 4? Intended 
logy of . .plankton, those, organisms l S S 

found suspended in natural waters, * ,e 1 e “.^ ftj 11 ® 1 ,* 6 '? utl ° n ® ec0 0 ^' 
into ihe public interest There have hSIfiJi ?mSh‘ 

bgen vain hopes of an abundant new {? n8 ^ *f?? 0D . C 
food supply from the sea, worries bio]°gy of j^bytonlonkto 1 
about, the supply of palatable drink- 


understand 
lankton with 
plank 


_ ig yui/A. wm 

The ; reirttive ease by wTTidi these ^ . a ® , : . ■ . . . 

orgariisms can be studied experimen- diemiatry in . deter mi nfila which 
tuny, and die apparent simpllcltyiof Phytoplankters grow and tnicn bi. a 
their pliysico-chemica! environment % ' v 2p C ^ ■ 1S s0 

havb encquiBQed much fundamental dynam . ™ a ^ “b 16 spsns of minutes 


_j!c ttid da of rii ft ■ rV- - »c ibkbs- ■ witnxn. 

: tfne*n" htftd'nienl - eehlaia? ■ nVirf wropIcai p aTiktOiii'piedicrive 

I ffii?, Kritirfves ■ ^yloplanktpn^' ■ deduced • fropi 
Ibw. af.riie. effects of external {actors ^ < ^*SSS Id Si'l? wSid 
on groiirth , iQe.duin Isms of brtoynucy ^ b eSn P \vel?b P m n r h ^ 
and aiisnanalon. sftdsonnt- rmaitRcS iii P, / • ■ l .° ^^jorlty or 

Xftow j®?" .»* 




Taking a stand on compromise rather than principle 


Smuts— A Reappraisal 

by Bernard Friedman 

Allen & Unwin, £4.95 

ISBN 0 04 920045 3 - 

The Rise of Afrlkanerdom — Power, 

Apartheid, and the Afrikaner Civil 

Religion 

T. Dunbar Mnodie 


Friedman was an outspoken and 
fearless opponent of those who 
. . relied on a naked and un- 
bridled Hppeul to fear and preju- 
dice and who insisted that any con- 
cession to the Kaffirs, even the 
slightest, would end in complete 
surrender to Black domination It 
is in this spirit that Smuts is judged 


by tumour miiumc 15 m tnis spirit tiint smuts is juugeti 

i ■ university of California Press, £6.25 and found wanting: throughout his 
ISBN 0 520 2310 2 career, he is . depicted a? choosing 

• ‘ i - mtmnrnnilcff rarhar ihon ni-Inrinl. 


Of nil North American trilobltes, the Pliacops of. tho Silica .ahale mi 
probably the most spectacular' because of their unusual proerrati* 
This .shows a large adult Specimen whitened with magheslilra axUt 
From " Trilobltes. a Photographic Atlas ”, by Riccai do Lcvl-Set il, pvV 
lished by University of Chicago Press, £13.73. 


Genetic peaks and troughs 


• The author .emphasizes that his 
. work |s not a biography of Smuts, 
-ft is concerned rather to examine 
■ three crucial phases in his career :. 
1 hU role in the National Convention 
. (1908) that -led to the- formation of 
the Union of South Africa ; the 
events surrounding Smuts *s recon- 
i oblation with Hertzog, his Afrikaner 
Nationalist opponent in the early 
‘1930s, and the formation of the 
! United Party i and finally his defeat 
• u the hands: of Pc Malan’s National- 
' lit ‘Party In 1948. 

' fp each case, so Friedman argues, 

. the policies followed proved disns- 
, ■ irons and the most damning Indict- 
meni is reservod for Smuts's failure 
ai • " . . ; to provide the dynamic leader- 
jp, ship which would- have made' his 
party an effective instrument of 
-locial change " and thus prevent 
. the triumph of the reactionary 
forces' who now rule South Africa. 

To those who are familiar with 
W. K, Hancock's monumental bio- 
.graphy of Smuts, this particular 
study adds little to our knowledge 
of his career. Yet if has value as an 
induction inLo the liberal critique 
of South African politics which un- 
compromisingly judge's men and 
events by the yardstick of what is 
reasonable and appropriate for civi- 
lized political behaviour. Thus, in 
the House of Assembly, Bernard 


_ compromise rather than principle! 
’Unlike Gladstone and Lincoln (and 


ihe author's choice ot instructive 
examples is Illuminating in this 
context), " . . who fougfit for causes 
which, exalted ' ‘ 

redeemed their 

left his party no "legacy save his 
great name. . . 

Thus, “ what might have been ”, 
but for Sniuts’s failures at three 
critical junctures of South Africa's 
history, is n central theme of Fried- 
man’s book. Had Smuts heeded 
Schreiner’s warnings about the 
dangers of * unitary constitution, 
the African franchise in the Cape, 
might have survived -the onslaught 
of the Hertzog government thirty 
years later, ilgd Smuts resisted the 
lure- of coalition with Hertzog's 
Nationalist Party In 1932, he' might 
have won power independently ; 
Instead, he nad to " . . . accept re- 
sponsibility for the retrograde 
legislation which -had the effect of 
dismantling the last remnants of the 
Cape Liberal • tradition.” Finally, 
had Smuts Introduced new blood 
into his ageing post-war cabinet, 
particularly from among the ranks 
of the young men who ‘first 
entered parliament in the 1943 elec- 
tion (of whom Friedman was one), 
an invigorated United Party, adopt- 
ing a more liberal stance, would 
have been more than a match for its 
Nationalist opponents. But, ” . . . 
Smuts, thrown on the defensive by 
an aggressive Opposition, was more 


i-niK-cnicd about muiiiiaiiiiiig ihe 
slimis quo Mum attempting u bold- 
forward movement in the field of 
policy and planning. In Parlinmem 
the progressive point of view found 
nn adequate expression. The liberals 
in the United Party who represented 
i lie forces of change had no influ- 
ence either on policy or legislation.” 
This lament for lost opportunities 
is understandable, given Fricdnuin’s 
life-long commitment to the goal of 
a muhi-ruciiil .society in which ruce 
would be mi altogether iiTcIcvmu 
criterion for ordering men’s lives in 


of Afrikunerdum. It is, I believe, a 
iinUpiL' coiiiribmioii ta our innlcr- 
xtiindiug of South African luili- 
lics, departing radically from uuth 
Ifbcrul nnd neo-Marxist interpreta- 
tions in so fur as the central thrust 
of the urgument is directed at clari- 
fying the Afrikaner’s “ civil reli- 
gion ” which, hi Moodie’s term.?, 
”... denotes, the religious dimen- 
sion nf tho state This definition 
occurs in the author's “Theoretical 
and methodological appendix ” 
which the render is well advised to 
consular before embarking on the 
1 ” vie tor leTTnd tl,e political* and economic spheres. ■£« it5c,f - only complaint is that 

ir defeats Smuts But inevitably the author's dialogue this, nppuiidix seems unnecessarily 
with the past, over-emphasizing as compressed, standing tt little apart 
it does the factor of personality in fcom Ihe substance of the analysis, 
politics, assumes top readily that ”*uch of it could profitably ^nnvc 
choices were open to Smuts' which “® en incorporated in a preliminary 
only bud judgment or wilful love of J n which, term? were defined 

power prevented him from making. P n ° l "* ,r application demonstrated 
Certainly he was pragmatic in the 


•y . _ 

extreme, unable or unwilling to con- 
aider the implications of prosent 
policy for the long term, but 
he is not unique Tn that. No 
doubt, too, power mattered to 
Smuts, but It roems odd to cast!- 

S nto hint fnr not monsuring up to 
ta “ liberal " standards of Glad- 
stone atul Lincoln who operated in 
a political culture profoundly dif- 
ferent from that of South Africa. 
The rise of Afrikaner nationalism 
finally undid Smuts and no amount 
of liberalism on Ids part— whether 
at the National Convention or In the 
years after the Second World War 
—could have savod him and his 
party from perpetual exile In the 
political wilderness. 

It is precisely in tills context that 
Professor Muodie’s Study is so help- 
ful. Here we have an unusual scho- 
lar, trained In both sociology and 
theology, who lies set himself the 
ambitious task of exploring the rela- 
tionship between religious thought 
and political practice in the history 


by reference to the spociflc theme? 
which later chapters amplify in 
detail. 

Tli is, however, Is a relatively 
minor caveat. Nothing cun detract 
from the skill with which the author 
.shows how Afrikaner Christian 
Nationalism provided 11 . . . bath 
justification for power, und, at the 
same time, a potential Imsis fur 
criticism of those who exercise 
power”. The work begin? with an 
account of the sacred hfctnry nf 
Afrikanertloin which, like ita 
counterpart'* elsewhere, relied on b 
" myth of o Iglti ” b period of suffer- 
ing and dCMth and an eschatology 
to sustain the chosen few through 
the tribulations forced upon them. 
Thus, after the destruction of Lite 
Orange Free State and tlie South 
African Republic tn the Anglo-Bocr 
YVnr, und ”... In the light of God’s 
intention lo create another republic, 
everything which' emphasized Afri- 
kaner uniqueness — their language, 
their Calvinist faith, their customs 
und conventions, their very dress — 
took on sacred significance.” 


. In support uf his ihesi?, 

Mondic examines the writing'; nf 
PiiiiI Kruger, President nf the Smith 
African Republic from 1881 tn 19(HI. 
The influence of Calvin’s thenJogy 
on Kruger’s interpretation uf his 
people's struggle is clearly demon- 
strated, ii I though the latter? empha- 
sis nn Trnnsvaul republicanism wns 
ilIi i mutely to give way after -his 
death to ti broader pnn- Afrikaner 
movement embracing the Cape, und 
which found a unifying fncior in 
the cause of the Afrikaans language. 

Perhaps the most original cuntri- 
bution is litut dealing with the influ- 
ence of theological developments in 
Ifullam! dining the nineteenth cen- 
tury on Afrikaner religious and 
fiolirical thought. This is a neglec- 
ted urea in South African historio- 
graphy: English-speaking scholar? 1 

have all too often assumed that ihe 
Afrikaner version of Calvinism was 
r monolithic farce, free of division 
nnd debate. This was rnrely, if ever, 
Lhc cuse, as Professor Moo die 
demonstrates with a wealth uf 
dentil mid subtle argument which 
add? r new dimension to out think- 
ing about tlie religious bush of 
Afrikaner nationalism. 

The remaining chapter? (leal with 
the growth of the Afrikaner Ihuc- 
derbnnd, the culturul bases uf Afri- 
kaner politics, the development? 
and influence of the Ossewe Hrtmd- 
wug and events after the Second 
World War. These pnriicutur 
ihunius.arc handled with skill and 
originality and placed firmly in ihe 
context of a developing tuul ulti- 
mately triumphant civil religion tu 
which it is difficult to do justice 
in a brief review. 

The author deserves our congtat- 
utlaitons for an original and si hil- 
lin' ly work which will interest und 
stimulate theorists in a widt> i eng* 
uf discipji nes. 

J. E. Spence 


Population and > ComimiAfty Eco- 
logy" : Principles and Method? 
by E. C. Piclou 
Gordon -and 'Breach, £17.00 
ISBN 0677 03580 2 


Most university biology courses 
now cover population ecology, but 
the subject cat\ be treated in two 
y diffi 

mathematical 


matica) argument to derive the ^ 
known* Poisson distribution, bf: 
warn? against the uncritical u»>i‘ 
hypotheses of this kind unksiB* 
are Intuitively reaso'nilbk. A »V 
of symbols and thejr usage nt.l 
’ have been a help here. ' ' t I- 
Since competition is one d * 


Here is the ‘ news ’ from Rhodesia 


ver 


ferent ways because purely 
atical- ' studies antedate 
detailed observation. Dr Pielou’s 


major causes of. population 
tlon (chapter four) it Is odd « Ml 
competition put in chapt e « H 
and ten. There Is a dels! «»*>.; 
of the conventional model Wrfljr 


, t u . j competition between two *P*£t 

e ? r ^^ erie, J C0 was J n , ® n d Doubtless for matbemaried codi*; 

statistical ecoiogy and her ■ previous cnce tha tac i t aMU mptlon |s 
book. An Introduction to Matheinau • competitive — ’ 

strictly proportior . 
densities. Yet- no measuremwu 

quoted ta. support i.tmrtn 

assumption. In fact. thaw. "5 "S 1 
observations in the jitartMM wj, 
falsity this dSsumptlod, 
mnrical analysis of. niOrt.'I* 9 ^^ 


cal Ecology, is not spited, to those 
biologists .wllq wm at the sight of a 
marheihatlosl. formula. The present 
book uses relatively sinmjc mathe- 
matical arguniems to lead the stud- 
ent tlirough die basic ideas and 
methods used In ecology; more 
eldboirate mathematical treatment. Is 
relegated, to appendices,- Thus a 
good, proportion of today's biology 
students should be able 1 to prom 
from studying" the book. 


Rhodesia": Racial cpnfllct or co- 
Mtfctence ? 

by Patrick O’Meara . 

Cornell University Press, £§.75 
ISBN 0 80)4 0923 3 V 

Race Relations in Rhodesia: A Sur- 
vey for 1972-73 

by Dorothy Key worth Davies ' 

Rex Ceilings, £6.50 ... ’ "• ' " . 

ISBN 0 9Q17 2056 9 - - - 


Rhodesia continues to earn head- 


thorough processing of newspaper, 
reports which has been carried out 
by Kees Maxey. Bor the sections .On 
“ The tribal areas ” and “ The urban 
areas ” • contain a great deal of 
material which, is not readily avail- 
able anywhere else and which offers 
evidence of some crucial changes in 
African life which are usually over- 
looked by commentators. 

. The problem with the hook lies 
in its fidelity to its. narrow range 
of sources. This js Rhodesia as the 
Rhodesian prfess saw . it. But the 


lists confront the Rhodesian Front. 
Both these, books are valuable in 
reminding us of the multiplicity, of 
other groupings and interests. But 
both suffer while doing so. Mrs 
Davies’s book makes, it difficult to 
see the wood for all the trees. Pro- 
fessor O’Meara's book justifies the 
extended treatment given to the 
African parliamentarians — who re- 
present so few voters rand .whose 
influence has been so small — in 
terrtis, of a general approach to. 
Rhodesian; politics which m the end 



i - 


analysis -. - . . 

models Itas yet to bB nintc- 

Chapter eleven protidM*^. . 
guide to the many, pittaii* 
those who use sitnpfe^SSs 


; The first' chantoi's cover, popula- 
tio.n growth and regulation fr’om a 
deditctivO and mathomatical view- 
point: with e few examples front field 
studies: The chapter., op life tabled 
ys^s examples front barnacles, trees 


fore word to Dot'othy .. JCeywbrth geminate the .material for Rhodesian 
Davies’s compilation on, rnce rela- reader? ”. This* results in some 
-. Bops In Rhodesia . up to mld-197.3, minor, oddities, such as the tfnony- 
•Frofessor Marshall Murphfee ex- «iUk of .certain AfrlJaa^^Natioital 
nr«npc *t,. m Congress officials whose names are 

ESS STS?***, f f r te B available ,'Mjer of 


the Rhodesian political system, while 
others repudiate it and work for its 
violent overthrow- His' answer is 
that the 1 possibilities of 1 achieving 
change by working front within are 
so minimal that Africans are driven 
Into violent opposition, land this Is 


concepts of "mean crpirfljjfj, 
M ecological diversity . 

mainly ; fronj ‘ ‘tft^ «*" 

^ aspect. Tho author * eems r ^^dj| 

end" iusect^ but ijoes" not"dea\ Vith “5“^ JS& <1 P;S!Sl« ,ca & 
the recent developments of key fac- fereitces in spejdcs < : iF.' 

tor alihlySlj Of consecutive " life twefen commupitiee 
tables -for Insect" population? which Processes bywmeh s** r—. 
have bean made In Canada and in/ might be n,ain ^ ue ®:. t n ^ t i w ^ 

Europe, .; . - I enjoyed reading the 

PopitlatiqiV fluctuations .and qscili ■ J-TU.e E coiogical NJdt 

<h-> i- -u »■ - because the criti cal A* 

' discussion : was • more ..tW* j-/ 
mathematical* There 


analysis to .. . JiwtiOn of this’ material “Will lead fSTllrlS^ prau.^' It aSw VSuUf in an answer given aU the more point 

between species 1 ■ t* s', greater understanding of the absence of certain sorts oj news *J" ce ^plTlS 

, .h. Bihr. eVe „ , >ith01jt censor . 

ent segments of Rhddeala’i multi- ■ J" *SZ ScSS* \s r%- charge of recruiting for tho auerril- 

; > H «' d n» , 

■ Sf°f**sof Gwendolen 

.that the .'book “goes L- — T , , 

- description •* td set Rhodesian polk* *JJ "reason Tliis ■ contribute^ an original ” pOfspective 

. 


tiM9.«fiEW(:u8Sed it) chapter, five 

ut Dr Plelou dpCs not • refer', ta tl) e 
WW ‘ . example j of regular 


PMeara’a study, Front .jj over ,j m ent dislikes it for ' Wuzorewn. is now ranged alongside 
1 Carter,: claims . S^SSSS " l Seraf” nter- the ’ e’xtamist ” Ndabsnlnai SitTtple. 
bwond a: mer? J avimi; rsdicSl* dislike But ij js Mf 

Rhodesian poll-,- .r -rui. • rontrihute? on onelnal'. oOfsoective 


« contrtijuie ” a Metui-perapec- jj Br j y Rhodesian variety— moans Moreover, becayse b{f analysis U 
complex: racial titUation . - ’that the press is only interested in ; cum in ‘narrowly political terms 
neitl ! 6l V a certuiu range of questions. Thus O’Meara’s book also leaves out: the 

‘ ‘ discussion In ihe problems pf. African differentiation! 

* , varieties of; At the'very end of the book' he tells 
makAfLoP 1 iT a," :,| r : i ,l,_ economic aitu. ^kwi.’ ’cxperieiice ti^ .ihat.-Jf- Alrlctu* society Is- far ftpm 

~ jSJSL— . maln ^’. th - e ambns Africaps and because, of rlils, monolithic:-., in Jact Jl- is highly 


;:;Hhbtr^a CU p”^i : irtrins Alpica,^ 1? nd ^ 

h iirfl aS ■ ^ ^ 1 ! J.. _■ . * _ 


History of East Africa 

Volume III ' : ' 


Edited by D. A. Low and Alison Smith 

The concluding volume of this work coyers the Him I phase of tbe 
colonial period, from 1945 until' 1 963 when lhc last uf ihe British Euit 


African territories became independent. Chapters on le$i\l insrilution^, 
ihe impact ol' Western rlioiight, and the role of the immigrant 
communities, look back aver the whole spun of the colonial era, but for 
(he mQst part the book tries to assimilate the abundant data on the * 
crucial poSt-war years. £1.4 forthcnwiiw • 

Survival in T wo Worlds 

;' Mos'hb6shoe of Lesotho 1786-187Q . ; 

Leonard Thompson • . * • • 

, Moshocshoe greiV up in the ihterioir of southern Africa when it was still 
* isolated from the wider world. He begun (o build a kingdom when bis 
home wa£ invaded by other Africans, but for theVcst of his life he 
struggled to. preserve for his people as much territory, social cohesion, 

: and political autonomy as be could in the face of white expansion. The 
modern state of Lesotho, independent again since 196$ after nearly a 
century of British overrule, is his legacy. I llu strut ed £9.50 paper 
covers £2.50 ‘ ; * • • , : . , , 1 .- . i -, V? .)■ 


Nigerian Perspectives 

An'H Isfenca I Anthol ogV 


“ r t 


Thomas Hodgkin 


, r -- IT ,^ffecti.:/ i'Thtr fiwt, process 
usQdiry loads -td osdlllatiohs with 
peqks morfi -than five, generations 


S ortly "elk WL : . Ithe 'SZz ' 1 LMv nT tary opposition: . If is In the., ciwpwr. .cun nn 


. very. much>mnrd riecassaiylo 

have an>accouut-of the fondarrtBtnal; 
economic and so dial development, 
and which Mrs Davies’S 1 book begins to. 
nowhere documear. .and .which, jhtwn been 
■ ■ carrying ‘African society ^ good ivoy 
aitulvdos • avvay, from , where ; it -tvas. : Whdn 1 
. Jlrfe’^re : Nkomo aiid ^UHole first went to juih‘. 

ri - ' TerenceRarigtt 


. ThH Invaluable anthology of source material fpr Nigerian lusiory nnd of 
extract* fron} .historical Writing cos-erf* Ihe legends of origins up tothe 
beginning of the ttyentieth ceniury . For this edit i in Mr. Hodgkin ha? 

’ written, if pew introduction tracing ItieMitgcs of Nigetianhhtpry in 
: rcJiUion to the lexis whicli follow, JF-£d lia‘s sijHci lidded u considerable 
body ofhew rriaUfriaLiChiefty relnting to Uornu, tlie Haush States, and 
lhc Sokoto Caliphate. Second cd|i ion £5,50 O.yfor(i Paperback r‘£2 .95 

A Gultural' History of iridio . 

Edited by A. L. Basham ~ 

- This book, which supersedes The. L&fracy of lthtta, deals with religion, 
■pliNofiopHy, and kriuiul organizat ion an uteU’ns with' literature, urt, music, 
‘- and soiedce. There irf ti section Oh theJnilljcnce'of Irfdlon civilizuticmpn 
j.. lhp rqst ofj he tfrorld ' mid sufficient ioformlition bn political history to . 
VprbYide achrdnolo^wifrajheWork fbs tfva pori-speclalist. Illuttnitefl 
| -V. £7.50 X.: ■- 
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South Africa 

A. KEPPEL-JONES 
This comprehensive and vivid hlsfoty of South Africa 
traces flic development of Afrikaner nationalism and. 
tlie conflict of black and white races in relation to 
economic, political ami geographical frctors. The author 
makes a dear and often critical assessment of the ' 
current situation In the light of historical perspective. 
Previous editions were highly commended: 

'An admirable tour de force’ Tlie Listener 
. ‘Excellent rending* The Guardian 
0 09 123990 7 cased .€3.95 
0 09 123991 5 paper €1.95 

Industrialization and the 
Developing Count ries 

ALANB.MOUNTJOY HBWHHBI ' 

Tills lively analysis of the problems and progress of 
industrialization provides a detailed account of industrial 
advances in various countries; including Ghana, Nigeria, 
Hong Kong, Intfyi and Egypt, as well as a general survey 
of demographic, economic and environmental factors In 
the industrial ization of the Third World. 

0 09 123620 7 cased €4.25 
0 09 123621 5 paper €2.25 

Political Institutions 
of West Africa 


mi - 


■ 


J.H. PRICE mill 

The thoroughly revised edition presents an up-to-date 
picture of West African political institutions and covers ' •: 
the West African Cr.C.E. A level syllabiis id Government. ' j 
The text gives a detailed nnalysis of constitutional . J 

developments from 19 19 to tlie present day, pitying ' • 

particular attention to political evolution since ■ i 

independence..'- 

0 09 I23m : 6pflper€1.75 > 


Government 

Four Modern Constitutions 

Providing ^hei^-and very readable guldfctofoiaf ; 
ni tdorwnstfjuttoi^t^ Mok discusses thepJrlnciples 
and workings ptgoverhraent hi 
Frimte, theUSA 


New Idilinri 


1 1 m i su r i ft rTTT; 1 
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Exemplar of socialism’s problem 


The Second Chinese Revolution 

by K. S. Karol 

translated by Mervyn Jones 

Cape, £8.00 

ISBN 0 224 01117 l 

Liu Shao-cbl and the Chinese 

Cultural Revolution 

by Lowell Dlttmcr 

University of California Press, £7.15 

ISBN 0 520 02574 1 

The Cultural Revolution, ten years 
old this autumn, opened new doors 
to our understanding of the Chinese 
rood to socialism. By now the 
cruder western interpretations have 
mostly been jettisoned. Hardly any- 
one still sees it as having been a 
11 power struggle ”, or an attempted 
military coup or (from a very dif- 
ferent perspective) simply a . revolt 
of the true left against the state 
bureaucrats. There is now a fairly 
general agreement that the Cultural 
Revolution w“s. above all. an attempt 
to mako socialism work in everyday 
liFe — in its “human relations” os 
well as in the more familiar socialist 
institutions. 

Many China scholars In the 
West, entrapped in the parochial- 
ism Imposed upon them by two 
decades of Cola War scholarship, 
still find it hard to say this vory 
clearly. . Karol, first a socialist, 
sccoflu a journalist, and not a China 
scholar, docs it very well. He pro- 
vides a .vivid, and generally reli- 
able account of the Cultural 
Revolution, buttressed by insights 
from his own two visits to China in 
1965. and 1971. But beyond this,- 
he has succeeded in the much more 
significant task of placing the 
Chinese experience within the 
whole context of die twentieth- 
century global revolution. 

China, Karol .writes, has “ posed 
in a fresh way. most of the problems 
of Socialism which are ours too”. 
It really comes down to one prob- 
lem, which is how to continue to 
revolutionize society after political 
power has been wob. *At first ft 
seems a relatively easy task to 
carry- out “ socialist trausfovma- 


evil, then it should suffice to place 
them in the hands of the collective 
or of the state. . . 

The ugly experiences of the Soviet 
Union upset the old determiner 
view that this transition to socialism 
must inevitably be completed, pro- 
vided only that the enemies of the 
state were kept -at bay and that the 

K reductive forces - (meaning, mostly 
eavy industry) were fully deve- 
loped. 


The harsh paradox, as Karol des- 
cribes it, is that while Jthe working 
class may overthrow the political 


tion ff private ownership of 
the means of production and dis- 
tribution was the root of capitalist 


power of tlie bourgeoisie *' at a 
stroke ”, it cannot immediately abol- 
ish the division of labour upon 
which that power was based with- 
out running the risk of “ completely 
destroying the apparatus of produc- 
tion”. So workers will still receive 
unequal rewards, enterpr/ses will 
still be tempted to compete for mat- 
erials and markets, technical and 
political bureaucracies still entrench 
themselves and so on. 

Prom the Soviet failure Mao has 
'drawn the lesson that “growth 
should speed up and not retard the 
social revolution”. The phrase Is 
Karol’s, but like the rest of his per- 
ceptive analysis it echoes Mao's own 
writings on political economy — even 
though these have only come to. light 
in an "unofficial” collection since 
The Second Chinese Revolution was 
written. 

Mao’s views on how to build 
socialism were already shared in 
theory, Karol believes, by tlie rest 
of the leadership before the Cul- 
tural Revolution. But in practice 
the Maoist approach -was -bound to 
threaten the dominance of a party 
administration which, however well- 
intentioned. was still “divided from 
the people by the logic of facts ”. 

The Cultural Revolution, so Karol 
reminds us, was a mass movement , 
Intended (whatever the Chinese now 
say) to bring about a permanent 
and popular transformation of estab- 
lished. authority. • It failed in this 
purpose, and when the chaotic tide 
of revolution ebbed the Communist 
Party again ended up “holding all 
the strong points in the institutional 
structure of China, ”. Yet the pro- 
cess has worked subtly : revolutions 


that change nothing are an Impouj. 
billty, and the Chinese working cW 
lias recently become much mS 
assertive. 8 

Karol is far from being an uu- 
critical friend of the Chinese, ™ 
more accurately of their off d n 
spokesmen and this .adds streneih 
to his book. He is totally un- 
impressed by their account of the 
Lin Piao affair, cynical towards the 
reappearance of so many i Wmcr 
party and army bosses-^* mlkins 
like ghosts in the park "-out 
sceptical on the grosser aspects o( 
China s new diplomacy, 

The thrust of Dittnier’a equally 
lengthy but more limited studv of 
Liu Shao-chi and the ciuneu 
Cultural Revolution is conveyed Id 
his sub-title. “ The politics df man 
criticism” sounds a' promislci 
approach and raises a lot of-lmput 
ant questions. 

Does criticism by, and la £«« 
of, tlie “ masses ” sdll have such 1 
positive effect as it achieved dur- 
ing the early years of the revolu- 
tion during the great struggles for 
land reform and against corrup- 
tion ? How well does it work u i 
tool of democracy inside as woll u 
outside tlie Communist Party? Hov 
is someone — say a senior cgpiu- 
list-roader” like the rehabilitated 
Vice-Premier Teng Hslad-ping— re- 
quired to demonstrate his conver- 
sion to the proletarian viewpoint?. 

Dittmer tackles these questions In 
the unhappy but almost obligatory 
jargon of -the American-trained 
social scientist. His aim, he . says, 
is to provide “ a useful method- 
ological tool for the decodlHcatioa 
of Chinese criticisms ” ; ha pro- 
ceeds in his task with the ala of 
models end tables, including one 


which portrays “the intra-monthly 
criticism depletion propensity lor 
Liu Shao-chi”. Elsewhere in this 


book there is some valuable scholar 
ship In its well-documented anibsk 
of the life of Liu Shao-dd and Hi 
downfall, and in a debatable but 
stimulating comparison between Liu 
and Mao- The answers to some, of 
the important questions are sugges- 
ted, but Dittmer’s own methodology 
sometimes requires d e codifies tien- 

John-GIUtags 


The Bangladesh story 


South Asian Crisis : India-Pakistan- 

Bangladesh 

by Robert Jackson 

Chat to & modus, £4.00 

ISBN 0 7011 2059 0 


Pakistan: was pregnant with Bang- 
ladesh from the moment of its own 
birth in south Asia’s first partition 
in 1947 i. and no account that begins 
with the . crisis of 1969-71. when 
Bangladesh was born, fould be ade- 
quate. Robert Jackson looks back 
to the - thirteenth century*., ss he 
begins his account of the second 

S &rtltiori but the brief chapter he 
evotes to developments . . before 
March 26, 1971i 13 too cursory, and 
imbalances set there -.affect -the* rest 
of the- book. * " , , V' : - ; 

, -Like any other ! folrm of historical 
writing,; .'.contemporary history 
y req hires' careful 'analysis of textual 
sources, and Jackson Is good in that 
regard. ' Coming hew to south Asia, 
he read widely, and dies his written 
sources carefully. But contemporary 
Mscpry dapisuds additional' tecli- 


forthcoming, reticent, frank or dis-. 
ingenuous Jie found big oral sources 
■ — such information, the contem- 
porary Mstorlan’s equivalent of a 
bibliography, is not provided. But 
Jackson's text .shows clearly enough 

• that he found Indian . informants 
both more forthcoming and • more 
persuasive than those helmet in 
Pakistan. 

The outline of the Bangladesh 
' story’s first chapter is sharp. On 
' Mturh 26,' 1971, the Pakistan army, 
attempted to repress, with draconic 
severity* . a political movement, in 
•then. East, Pakistan' which the gov- 
ernment believed to be secessionist 
i ; — and which had in fact by that* date 
achieved thd de facto' secession of 
Pakistan's:, eastern- province. Tlie 
army's action caitie latp. The com-’ 

• man dec in the east, General Ya'qub 
■ Kb art), had jtor months been urging 

the necessity, of . forceful 1 suppres- 
sion ; but" when orders authorizing 
such action were Issued, oq March 
2, he ,- informed President Yahya 
' that they came too late, tlie political 


Mukd Bahinl. very early.!" bul 
nowhere makes dear that; 
Mukti Bahinl was Indlan-orgafluay 
Indian-traiued,' Indian-armed «m 
I ndian-led. Even that might 
be the whole of it. Mr Morarjt 
Desql, in an interview last, sy* 
mer (tlie night before he j e»» 
arrested, in fact) said .bluntly 
the Mukti Bahiiu 
thousands of Indian soldier* 0* 
of uniform. • ' • 

: Jackson'S failtire to detail IndW 
progressive- military ' involy«JJ*“ 
enables him to accuse Prw»»‘ 


it was India’s strategy to . 

the political, diplomatic 1 and 
tary pressure bn Pakistan ^ ^ .JJ 
translation of. East Pakist*^ S® 
Bangladesh had been achieved. 
.topsy-turviness of Jgckson 
ceptions ' in this- WUcW 
reaches, its hlghpoint wien'-v 



ms bearings there -and pursue his' 
inquiries Tu ' the field / Then the 
skul$ 6f. 'the historian -become 
secondary and. 1 those of the political 
Jobrdnlltt art required. :.Jntervlew 
jng, v. Croai-examirting and, 'cross- 
chbcklng, with wltjifcSBM Very mOch 
Unswbrni persistence In ’ investiga- 
tion j' .unvftiH»\snew - to ' aenva 


» piece oi- me wnoic, containing an 
element of tlto Inaccurato or: false 
because -of- his - - own subjective 
lovolvemont. Ill that area Jackson' 
-was .not so successful, end his hook 
Is cofttequentiy deficJeat,' - • v; . 

’Jackson risitdd India, Pnkjstan 
SUsL 1 ‘B^ngladesl 1 ^ ,in -MavduApril 
J^.,but/he " r eferi ; to tliaf; tour 
gives iio' dotails 
1 ^ ^mng he sphnt. in south Asia ; 

hat: degree ^of cooperation, he .was 
^yen • ( by: . tne - governments can- 
cerhmk whom he:, interviewed— or, 
JS "?, JjM-'i not free ' to uaOw 
.nawtirt,- whm> kind of pebplaV now 


r . situation wa? beyond recovery' -by 

■ hy.Va soldier of tiie " theirs: nof to 
/■reason Why-” mould/ General Tikka 
'Khan. (Jackson makes ho allusion 
•to. that backgroyndO : ; t v • • 

Liite; ai It came.' Pakistan’s rttili- 
, tary action wo did hdye been feffec- 
Hyp. as Jackson notes, and would 
■.'have kept allve^-or at least whole 
; **rv»e ..original ^Pakistan for prob- 
v ftbiy a - few more years. But India's 
: jOtwyefitiou tpade th^ task of,. Hold* 
big Pakistan .together, by force im- 
-possible,: ; •• , '■ 1- ' 

' According to published, authori- 

1 ISHvi . U .... T. It I 


as oeyon d recovery ' by weight 1 

ans^ General Yaqub was resources against East . 

nb'lrtsmntto hq fortiaced 'When Pre^deiit Yahya 1 
r of the “mefra: not to ■ ordered that half-hearted jhng-i 


. ordered tl 
.the west I 
operating 
openly an, 1 


Openly ai^d. In .forc^ , 

opened a second Hontrin 

declared but. Already., ™ 

. Indo-PakiStau war. - ; ■■ 

. There are- similar 'fcdjpp finni 
Jackson's .treatment p 6 kistsjj- 


Mujib’si six-point: 
eluded' in' Aha useful ^ 

would entau the' .wrtMal se . . 
of East Pakistan if aPP^‘ cu l0Ctf . to - 

rc f.-n ■ .1 ^ u - neKivk 1 ;. 1^ * 


TIJr*: iF utat- were n;ece 

sary - to .-esttkbnsh • Bangladesh as 
- eariy as the,, and of , April;. 1971. 
That was woll before . die ; mass d n* 
.Uuk^of refugees whitli India was 
to Clte aa, iustificatipn for- Iter In- 
. . volyemBnt and ,intervenilon. Jack- 
•spli . notes; flrtt India began to sup- 
port Bengalj liberation forces, the 


fill dociunohtation^bMt 
.-to', make a. 

mpre ;balanoed 1 afad; . ,, 

iti f acf: it }s, /: , j‘« f >l}?< 


Domestic Slavery In West Africa: 
With Particular Reference - to the 
Sierra Leone Protectorate, 1896-1927 
by John Grace . 
tfufler, £6-50 
ISBN 0 584 10146 5 

Historians of pre-colonial polities in 
sub-Saharan Africa have become in- 
creasingly concerned with slavery 
as a key Institution in their econo- 
mic, social and political develop- 
ment: But, as Dr Grace remarks in 
bis preface, “slavery" is a highly 
emotive word.' For people of Euro- 
pean descent, It immediately evokes 
a picture of the injustice and 
cruelty involved in exploit- 
ing - African slaves as gai\g 
labourers on American planta- 
tions, slid in recruiting them 
through the Atlantic slave trade. 
Such a picture was automatically 
transferred to Africa as a result Of 
the propaganda, first of the anti- 
slave trade campaigners, and then 
of the imperialists who wantpd to 
redeem Africa from what they sup- 
posed to be its innate barbarism 
and to release its resources for the 
benefit of mankind— not least of 
themselves. 

Tho evidence now- becoming avail- 
able suggests that what was involved 
in pre-colonial African society was a 
system, or a series of systems, -which 
was altogether more subtle and soci- 
ally pervasive than is suggested by 
this simple stereotype with its clear- 
cut morality. It would seem' that the 
origin of African systems of servi- 
tude lies in an acute shortage of 
manpower to meet the needs of 
emergent ruling classes. Often these 
were seeking to respond to new 
stimuli | for example, the demands 
of foreign or intra-African trade, or 
die need for security and defence 
In the face of predatory neighbours. 
Agriculture and animal husbandry, 
the essential means to support sub- 


stantial stable 
happened to bo 


populations, 
plnueered in 


more temperate lands, and tropical 
Africans .experienced co aside r- 
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Slaving over a hot country 






^ V- 1 » duernry chapter on doindsiic slavery 

\‘,Y- *' i l in Wcjt Africa in uhe ninctcunth 
' VI century. And it la difficult to know. 
iiW'YvVkt * : ir * \ £ nr example, what the reside r will 
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Slaves were forced to dnitcc to keep 
able problems in adapting them 
to their own environments. Thus 

nineteen di-century African popu- 

lation densities were no greater 
than those - of western Europe 
about the tenth century, which, 

as Marc Blocli showed were • 

crucial to the evolution oi feudal 
society. In Africa, kings or would- 
be kings" and their followers saw no 
alternative but to impress into their 
service men and women from 
weaker village societies, to produce 
surpluses of trade goods, to supply 
and sustain the court and Its admini- 
stration, and to provide the soldiers 
and administrators, traders and 
carriers needed to maintain the 
state and its economy. 

All this is known to Dr Grace, 
though he has chosen to call the 
resultant systems of social depend- 
ence “ domestic slavery " Tills Is an 
inept term taken from the language 


them healthy on the long sea voyages, 
of the early colonial officials who 
had to grapple (or, as lie oxprains, 
chose not to grapple) with a sys- 
tem which ran through the .whole 
social machinery through which the 
African colonics might be govornod 
and their wealth exploite * 
neither exclusively domestic >«iuv, m 
ao far as it was, people of 8lavo 
descent within a household were ulti- 
mately assimilated to kinfolk), nor 
was it wholly slavery, including as 
it did a whole series of situations of 
dependency for which serfdom, vas- 
salage, clientage might be better 
words (and oven a slave could 
achieve positions of authority, trust 
and wealth, even If most slaves did 
not). 

But the title of Dr Grace's book Is 
sadly misleading. More than half the 
book is noi about institutions of slav- 
ery in West Africa'. It la about Brit- 


ish attitudes to them after slavers 
had beconto Illegal in the Urilisl 


century. And it is difficult to know, 
for example, what the reader will 
uiiikc of a concluding generalization 
that “ the rights of -slaves wore so 
limited as to be non-existent. They 
canid not owq laud or 'Other pro- 
perty...”, when uni tier it has been 
said that “The vast majority of 
West African domestic slaves lived 
safer and happier lives (than Cola- 
bar, Dali oman or lliu slaves |.... As 
in VVest A fried gene rn My. the condi- 
tion of- slavery among the F.we wus 
not degrading....' Thu liivo slave 
Owned property — even other slaves 
— and . . . was treated as a member 
of the family.” 

Difficulties of this kind also occur 
id a longer nnd usefully documented 
later chapter on domestic slavery in 
the Sierra Leone Protectorate dur- 
ing the twentieth, century, i e , under 
British override. Here, for exumple, 
rlicrc urc con temporary nbservptin ns 
about tho happy store of slave* In 
Mandtngo and rula slave villages. 
( But is this domestic slavery ?) 
There ‘is also a 1923 official’s esti- 
mate thnt 15 per cent of the popu- 
lation were slaves. This may be 
compared with an earlier remark, 
relating to about 1898, ** Little was 
known about tho situation in tho 


empire In 1833 ; about the entangle- hinterland of Sierra Leone even 
mont of these attitudes with tho pro- though about half the population 
cesses resulting in tho proclamation were slaves.” 


of the Sierra Leona Protectorate In 
and how these helped occasion 
_ Hut Tax ’* rebellion 
later ; and about what tl 
did or did not do about i. 
this protectorate until they finally 


This Is a disappointing book. Dr 
' like the early obolittanis'c 
perhaps 

stereotype — totally detest- 
able (and rightly so). But lie is' a 
historian, not an abolitionist, and lie 


i — -J UiauilldU, I IV l All ttUiMUlUfuat. unu lie 

outlawed It in 1927. Much of what _ should not have allowed His moral 
Dr Grace lias to say on these topics judgment to interfere with his pro- 
fessions 


will hardly be new to ony keen stu- Sessional duty. As It is, ho has cho- 
dent of Sierra Leone history (and, sen to concentrate on Britain’s fum- 


for lack of appropriate maps, diffi- bling attempts to cope with slavery 
cult for others to follow), and it will in Sierra Leone rnther than to 
certainly disappoint anyone seeking attempt to explain why and how it 
new liRnt on the place of slavery in had become such a vital institution 

In the African societies that Euro- 
peans in their turn hud emne to 


West Africun history and society. 

In only two out of six chanters 
does Dr Grace directly approach the 


does Dr Grace directly approach the rule and to exploit, 
subject announced In his title. There 
is a well-balanced, but short, Intro- 


Begin at the begetting 


Family Planning In India i Diffusion 
and Policy • . 
by Piers RL Blalkie . 

Edward Arnold, £10.00 
ISBN 0 7131 5780 1 . 


A decade or. so ago ft Was claimed 
that the obvious solution to the 
population explosion, and most of 


annnnr vsnii .r- ■ 


family planning. A spate of national 
censuses, ' enthusiastically aggregated 
by • . International . agencies, had 
revealed the exponential irtcrease, 
caused largely by rapidly declining 
mortality in die Third World. This 
could, only be off sot by rapid fer- 
tility decline, hence the need to 
spread the gospel of family planning. 

It all seemed so straightforward at 
the aggregate Jeyel, but the diversity 
Of individual countries poses much 
more difficult pro.blems. Not only 
are population densities, structures 


India, where health care is skeletal 
and infant mortality . high. In Pur- 
nea district alone there are more 
than four million people— as many 
as In Norway— and nearly all are 
villagers. 

, .The important feature of Piers 
Blaikiu's work is that he fpeuses on 
tho Spatial diffusion of: family plan- 
ning at a variety Of scales, for multi- 


there been 


awareness of 


political regimes mean that attitudes 

and solutions dlKer markedly from 

one part of the .world to another, a 
fact highlighted at tho Bucharest 
conference Jn World Population 
Y«ai l . Macrounodola may contrast 
markedly with, microirtality, and 
thus the westfem-inspirod. .rurally 
planning movement has had, mixed 
fortunes, ranging from' i conspicuous 
success to ontright failure. 

Of course; in tormi^of 'absolute 


mm moiB uiou. 

kind. .; DemographieaTlyi ^ 

closed to’ external te»rterwicc,:ant| 

is -still largely an enigdta.: Iiulia. on 


creasing uy aiwm ^ 
he^presemedtiie.irt^Orj^BHt n }i L e 
to;, the family pfenning, thpvemont. 
It was sfce flrtt targe developing 

- - «atal.‘ 'IviafMMN'l/ .1 Hi A 


This volume, however , IS cettmnly 
a distinctive contribution, being a 
locational analysis !■ o? tho prd- 

r I .A ‘J- fcL H MhfdrtramnliJ 


grainmd fit two of ths morev emote 
and backward districts In imrihurn 
BDjflh one qE . the poorest suite s j ti 


the problems of scale linkages. ,Hq. 
stares with rhe Individual decision-, 
maker’s scale and the micro-regional 
scale, using a questionnaire with 
a small stratified sample of 176 
coup}cs, and then proceeds to 
analyse the district scale and 
finally the multi-district or regional 
.scale, where the author relates bow 
poorer rural areas in India . are 
neglected ; , by ' family planning 
services arid research. • 

Piers Btoikic contends that spatial 
diffusion studies have neglected the 
inter-village or micro-regional level 
where tho important spatial- and 
social considerations are of tho 
individual, the family, the : kinship 
group ana the village. He says that 
. spatial diffusion theory xholuAistig- 
gest optimum locations for its agents 
nf elm n rc and predict which popu- 
lation groups would benefit from 
uitch locations. In short he l« con- 
cerned with ihfc planning Implica' 
tionsof .hls stiidies. 

.; In essonce, this Is nii interesting 
and, well-arpnniztfd research morto 
graph, ; which sWhuld fljid favour 
unions students of family planning 
end- spatial diffusion. Tho auLhor’s 
prnponsliy for rqrminology arid ribt 
brevirition^ ipducps an occasional 
astounding suijioucu. such ad “Thus; 
torgets for vosoCtomios, loops, etc 
tiro reaclu-tl «t ildrt levpl, and .stof* 

. vacancies allocated Within toleran?o 
1 hands laid down :by tho Centrb (e r 
that every HSC should ha.ve at lce.5t 
a BHW or AHW; and also an.ANM 
or a TD, but iiiay aUdmohdly hive 
-both-.- -the latter)/: Mof-eorttk-, most 
of the riuhtcrous maps arp tto njore 
'• than intricate, patterns of symbols 
which convey! little- visual ftnpre^ 
' Amu. This! Is a hbnlt for agejits of 
chpuge : roilier »baq the., measqs, 
I 'Indian or Otherwise, . ... ‘.V ■' 

' 5>r , :.-V ; John L Clarke 


Cldss in a Capitalist .Society : 

A study of Contemporary irfrain ; 

JOHN WESTERGAAUD and HENRIETTA RESLER 
■ An outstanding analysis of class Inequality, conflict and com- 
promise. tn modern Britain. The authors have assembled • 
a huge , body of statistical and descriptive information, . 
hitherto unavailable in a single book, to which they have 
applied a Marxist perspective. • 

, £5.50 ■ 

Change, Choice and Conflict in 
Social Policy 

PHOEBE HALL, HILARY LAND, ROY PARKER and 
ADRIAN WEBB 

This important and stimulating new book studies the reasons 
. behind the introduction and modification of social polities. 
■“*. . . a major contribution to . the description of policy pro- 
cesses associated with the central institutions. It will en- 
hance the study of social administration and;of central gov-, 
ernment policy.” Times Educational Supplement 

, E7v00- (£2.90 paperback), 

Tradition and Cohtrci$f r L; ■ ; 

; The Problem of 0**dep • 1 

ELIZABETH COLSON 

A major anthropological study arising from Dr Colson’s 
many years of field work among American Indian and Afri- 
can societies whose inCmber^ sow .thcntsfllves as once having 
, Iivc’d iii small egalitarian communities. She discusses tho 
effect of formal 'centralised government on these societies. 
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Power of the classroom 


money 


Education, Society and Develop* 
nicnl : New Perspcclivus From Kenya 
edileri by David Court and Dh'ai-uni 
Glial 

Oxford University Press, £6.40 
ISBN 0 19 572346 5 

Education in Third World countries, 
particularly since independence, bus 
everywhere been regarded as a 
major key to national, snciul and 
economic development. Enormous 
faith and resource!; have been 
poured into it by ulinnM every deve- 
loping nuilon. During the United 
Nations development decade of the 
Wfifls it was fondly hoped that the 
positive connexion between aducu-' 
cian and development would he 
amply provan and rhui the huge 
resources of money, personnel and 
international aid devoted to educa- 
tional expansion would luive helped 
at least some, of ihu developing 
countries reach the “ take-off " stupe 
in development Unfon namely this 
fiar not happened nod it! though 
there is still enormous fulili in the 
powur of education to achieve 
uaiibiml progress/ there is also in- 
creasing disillusion and .scepticism 
about how this can be (ichieved and 
* Jiniv long the process 'is likely to 
take. 

The. disillusion has resulted partly 
from the lack of convincing evidence 
fciiin' individual countries about the 
precise ways in which cducutiou cun- 
assist development. 

It is becoming increasingly clear 
*har_ until more precise reseuicii 
findings become available alnjui 
. how the process of education works 
in the contuse of particular societies 
. and how -tills affects national deve- 


lopment Lherc will tie little pi tigress 
lo wurd s the desired goals. 

This is the great value of Educa- 
tion, Social" on*/ Devalopmam, 
based on empirical researdli curried 
out mainly lay members of the Insti- 
tute of Development Studies, Nairobi 
or by in tei- nut inn a I scholars associ- 
ated with it. ft documents precisely 
how the present educational sys- 
tem of Konya is operating in terms 
of development and how It is con- 
tributing to, or more often 'negat- 
ing, progress towards accepted indi- 
vidual and notional goals. ' It also 
offers iis soine tiling more. Kenyu 
has long been a cuiiniry where indi- 
vidual initiatives in cdnciitiun luive 
been vii I ued and, in recent years 
particularly, this Eihs been much 
exemplified in die iiutiinin! self- 
help spirit of M hurambec Let us 
pull together”). Local initiatives 
have started liai u'iiibeu ” secondary 
schools, “ hu rain bee " village puly- 
technics and “ hurunibec " regional 
institute.? of technology, in an 
attempt tu provide educational faci- 
lities which are beyond the capacity 
of government, alone to provide. 
■Wot only do these constitute, a 
valuable addition to gnveruiiieiH 
cftnrts, liut they repreKUiit also 
means by which lucul cniiiimumius 
cull break nut of the vicious circle 
pi irrelevant systems of udnciitinn. 
inherited from abroad — something 
which go vein meats alone seem in- 
capable of doing, largely through 
Fear of the political run sequences. 

I his is not to soy, of course, that 
local initiatives of this son do noL 
-produce problems for the central 
government of control and integra- 
tion into the national- system, l»ut 
without them there is little dnuht 
that popular demands for education 
would remain . unfulfilled. 

The book covers training, recruit- 
ment and employment, the structure 
and culture of Konynn cducutiou, 
the issue 'of equulity and alter- 


natives in Kcny nn education, with a 
concluding chapter by Dlttiruni Ghui, 
“Towards a National System of Edu- 
cation in Kenyu ", All too often 
such a hook, representing u sympo- 
sium by 13 individual contributors, 
can appear disjointed and sometimes 
even contradictory, but dps is not 
the case here. The fact that oil the 
contributors ■ were members of the 
Institute of Development Studies, 
Nairobi, or assocluted with it, that 
they are writing about one particular 
country and that they seem to sliar? 
a common developmental r pliilo- 
Snphy, gives the book a unity and a 
sense of purpose which is often 
lacking in such efforts. 

So uniformly high is the general 
standard of pe-seiinition that it 
ivuuld be invidious . to single out 
individual contributions for dis- 
cussion. The one exception— and 
becnu.se it is much more theoretical 
than the others— might be the final 
cbupier by Dharuni Ghai, once 
director of the Institute of Develop- 
ment Studies in Kenya mid now 
director nf die World Employment 
Programme, Genova. His essay is a 
brilliant analysis of the Kenyan 
educational system and what its 
future, role might be. Such an 
nun lysis, applied in the circtim- 
sinnees of other developing Coun- 
tries unit made the basis of similar 
research to Mint curried out in 
Kenya, might - uchicve 'fur more 
understanding of their educutioiinl 
problems and possible solutions to' 
them tiiun all. the theorising which 
has marked their educational scene 
so far. This is the real value of this 
book— a is a pioneer attempt to 
ascertain the fuels before building 
the theories, i rurlier tlniii fnrinulat- 
*PB “ ,u theories uud then finding' 
i lie facts to fit them. 

P. C. C. Evans 
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Examples of make-up worn by 
1 eirou characters In Peking 
Opera. Krom “ The Chinese Theatre 
in Modern .Times'’ by 'Colin 
Mackerras, .publish ed by Tliaiucs & 
Hudson at £6.75. 
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Aid nnd Dependence : UritisIT Aid. 
to nlulQwi . 

by Kathryn Morton 

Ci'obin Helm, . in association .with the 

Overseas . Development Institute, 

Lb, 30 , ., ' 1 ' 

ISBN 0 85664 -024 7- 

■jy* I s t/ 5 !®,- f ir6 . t . °f a series of stii- 
ditM of British aid to individual coun- 
w»“ch the Overseas^ Develop- 
^ e ‘ K f'Wtituce «re uiider'tukiiifi vVltli 
tindnei at assistance frfiip the Social 

t ) S e t 5M, ^ lvCoi,j,cI] - If. deals 
m ■ l ° Waldwi ; others 

to follow Include Botswana, Lesotho, 
Swaziland knd ’Kenya. As nO reasons 
have been diyeh for the choice of 
f ■ . es SL co “juries, oue ca n not • be sura 
whether the title of this volume rep- 

P valu ^ cinn °f: the overall 
theme . in the context of- %. specific 

5SSS?^ . the author's 


what is more important, its develop- 
ment ■ prospects. At least what Tt 
suggests may not entirely- accord 
with what the author bus in mind. 
•To build a. future without aid,, not 
necessarily budgetary aid alone, but 
all aid from ‘wnncsoeyei- source it 
comes, Would ’ surely be one of this 
firmest mdlcatiohs of Malnwl’s 
. iiidependeu.ee. ., ' ' v , . -■ 

Howevef, -tjig-: author seems to 
Sense tlihr British • ajd is being 
phased oi|l. Sljfi regrets, this p)> 
manly because -British aid played 
• p q-uemlM-ole' ip.. Malawi's develop- 
ment since, mdepeiidgitce', but al)so 
because there Is a great and growing 
. n 9ed for more aid. Unfortunately, 
she does not square the logic of tins 
argument with the concept and 'con- 
sequences' of dependents. 

•In 'fact she -docs - not delve Into 
tne. thfigretjcal .Constructs nud coiP 
strain ts of tl;e , concept; of depend-! 


~ l 7c iori)ier then the . 

series should make iptere^tldg rea’d- j 

f ^bic , 


r- .• r,** wiiui;# 1, econ- 
■ l/ n, h« CU if Ura i- a J ld evea Intellectual.- . 
pL,, S i ,? ‘M W a considerable" 
,° f - whijilt, enables , 

io?B be o 


hppea Hp ;firid. here a' systematic 
evaluation of the, effects of' aid op 
depeodehte, or Vice .vei^a, is^gbind 
yo-be disappointed, What he lOiH 
get -is; • a .. fairly ; -sf rii ghtf or ward 
factual account of ‘ the 1 British aid 
programme tp , Malawi sinde Inde- 
iSendence and ait .equally straiglufdr T 
ward factual accduuUof . the changes 
winch have taken place in the eco- 
n only of that co lm try. There- really 
is not enbugh analysis or evidence 

Suld m j a Pi ore thn H 
a o/that the peHOcj 


Appraising Foreign lnvestmeni i7 
Developing Countries ' “ 

by Dcepuk. Lai 
Ilcineniann, £6.00 
ISBN 0 435 84460 1 

Thirty years ago it "was tokeTf^ 
granted that private foreign InvaT 
. woul d hr welcomed in S 
velnpmg areas that wdre sho'i J 
capital, enterprise and ninnagerid 
and technical skills. Nowldae 
governments in these areas are £ 
pected carefully to appraise moS 

ls , f- 01 ^ s . uc * , ,n vest meat so uZ 
establish then; “social profitability- 
before allowing them to be Yu. 
cuted. The difference is not £ 
lesuli of changing attitudes towird 
toreign investors ■ whq, howetet 
they might be defined, have sl^i 
attracted suspicion and hostile 
Nor does it follow mainly bin 
better understanding of imlirM 
consequences of foreign invesnneni 
lor income distribution, xonsiins. 
tion patterns, indigenous eiuerprin 
and technology— effects which hn« 
lately ocructed attention but wne 
not deemed of much iuiportanca ii 
the case-studies ’contained in this 
book. 

The difference is rather the reuli 
of the circumstance that forekn 
investment, instead of being mweij 
welcomed, has been induced by 
govern men ts of- developing coun- 
tries ■ it has -become associated with 
privileges such as tax rembstoai, 
cheap credit, sometimes monopoly 
or monopsony, powers, and above if] 
tarift protection. The rule ol In 
does not apply. Investments resuh 
from ad hoc bargaining between 
foreign companies and govetnmaon 
each exploiting the other to the best 
of its ability. The need for appraisal 
of proposed investments. Is ; there 
fore the need to ensure that what 
is conceded to the foreign company 
docs not exceed 'In value lb 
measurable' gdins accruing local] 
froin its activities. As Dr .La 
observes, “ the. social profitability to 
tho host country varies inversely 
with the degree of effective- prone 
tion offered,., while the prnratf 
profitability, varies directly" ; hente 
there are two limiting degrees « 
effective protection “and the host 
country, should obviously try m 
npproach. the- lower- limit ■ 
Appraisers of. the social valife w 
foreign 'private 'Investment, would 
have little to do in. a . world » 
which .businesses were freeTa'eiiib 
-lish' where they. clY>se and ;!)* 
entirely -to. earn their livings. : . 

’ The -book lavs down criteria for 
appraising foreign' itlve$tnient>tirta 
represent iiq extension of Die sod" 
coS [-benefit analysis of Little 
Mirrlees .ip volume ...two of-.- -the 
OECD Miitiual of. Industrial PffJtf* 
Ai itili is is in Dev$loi)ing Counm^ 
(1968)h Fdmilliriity with ihe M*f“* 
uppcnr< to be assumed m ** 
rouder. These guidelines Bre^ 
applied to- assess the deslridjijilr * 
actual or proposed . foreign- inrttj 
inents in some 'Indian chemj* 
plnnifi and a more diverse sdietwa 
or activities in (Kenya, using; 


of activities in .Kenya, iLsmg. «7 
colloctod by Dr , Lql’s 
asspeihtes, X’nul flaie', Martl/t i 
and Jeffrey ThoinpSon./Soin* M c p r ‘ 
gi oimd information is 
qjmnt jlie Kenyan- economy p 
foreign Investment .in . .the w. 
countries.- As usudl in work or tw 
kind, the methodology lh e ^ 
studies is more instrocftve t |,an ^. ■ 
iiunierical results,' which ? fl| T 
the ' several qvbifrarv assiunpP^? . 
required to produce them. T" e ; 
Is introduced bv a ^ general ten*, ■ ■ 
6f . the. dimensions, , ■ 


-^i!»sasSi?ga w. ^ M 

1S8:!»LSPL -gffljgg**} 


'S?a r ;^ “f-Wj mm whom 
^ ' ni went . yolMme 

JS! I " 1 tcd * : cr ep tion of . 
'•Ira-iA T e ■- gillie. - state "I of-' 
, wa s . n oflljcr . the itttemion - 
,W a* faefo. t |i5 .resu,t df ? Bi® .. 

-. 11 ) 0 ,: Ceilb-Rl- nroilncLlinn.. Ar-' 


‘ . "V'i . wuj. im« .run or 

Kf ,;“ C i k -h st? *\y ni MaJawi. be 

*2**W on the successes of 
wif. P 88 - decade, or will the whole 
H ' aR° 1 rica V* nd Economic StrucV 


tfia^ J Mnfi m f Iy ’ ‘a V* whkF'leiqgoHi 
niiiMSf 11 ? .WHirleiwtf bolds for 
otlit]r countries. . •; < 


chan ks -Wni-’To k i 

' Ijofphig. -if:'- Bdtish -aJd 

-8 y fo.v.qDf^aTi) i ;• -rUrt - : df . ..ejcfeninl 1 ' 

fcotiomic: Tcr^Qu'dutanfiM’ XJ 

This ig all, ven' good add We, but 
i rd P^%-telI us Very thUch ahout . 


economic i . aspects - 'Ot r. 

over such. invBsLnronts. j . 

' •] The publishers rCgafd I 
as useful in tepcbiijg ^ a TL__ u . . 
.cpononiics and . tt’aiamif 1 ? d ®n^‘Lai 
tors ni de'velopiitg 
himself, 'stotei;- Chgtj U , 

necessary. t6oj^f0rd e .tf i 


ho: .authors 


pi Wbabce sohio ; bltfnieiift; of - ^o. n J 

parisbii In .subsequeift V0liiaW. V * 

: George Alihotl 
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Universities 


UNIVERSITY of IFE 
NIGERIA 

Applications are Invited for the following posts In (he 

DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY : 

(a) RESEARCH PROFESSOR 

Applicants must have a good honours degree and special 


« ■» -- — — — - A|IW TTUI Ulf UA a 

pected to devote most of his time to the development of 
Physical/Inorganlc Chemistry research in thq department. 

(b) LECTURERS OR RESEARCH FELLOWS IN 
INORGANIC CHEMISTRY ' 

Applicants should have a good honours degree and n re- 
search Ph.D. with research IntereaM in synthetics and struc- 
tural studies In main -group chemistry or transition metal 
. chemistry or organometplllc eheihJstrv. Research experience 
w Ua- chemistry -will be advantageous. 

(c> LECTURERS or research fellows iN: 
, ORGANIC CHEMISTRY • 

Applicants should possess a Ph.D. with interest and demon- 
i,T a « I !*/ es , earcl1 ex Periencc In either -organic -spectroscopy 
mass NMR spectra of complex molecules 
in natural-products chemistry or physical organic cb&histry 
f^.sfsfwchemlstry. . The appointee . will '5®. expected to'* 

• Held? aavanced undergraduate and graduate courses' In these * 

SALARY SCALE i- - .’ . ‘ 

N8;?30’ t6j Nll,qi5 per nnitiim (£6,021 to £8,560 per 
rr? cm' ! (b) ;aud (c) N5i350 to N6.430 per annum 

'Tho 1 d per- Annum, sterling). (£1 sterlings N1.40). - 

•iirl.r r ; ■ Government may supplement salaries In appro- 
Irhtmi ,es ’. Fa mily passages, medical and superannuation '. 

*Dpwancea and regular overseas leave, 
vhao ■ Co P f es), Including a curriculum 

' ii™?-.?- * 1 5 mln 8 three referdes, should be forwarded by 

Water than- November 4, 1975, to the Registrar, . 
VnivenU, of He, De-He, Nigeria. • ' . * ■= 

nS??ti !1 i U j r f!*' ,8nt ,n U.K. should also, send one copy to 
^^"wersity- Council,- 90/91 Tottenham Court Road, 
?hhe ODT, Further particulars may be obtained from 


The British CouncO 

i. v 1 ^! 1 * 8 a PPlicatlpn^ for the following posts e ; 

Bngiisii InsiiDCtor (Qdtar) ;■*'<, l")/ 

:^lty pEEdticationi Doha .' ./ V 


n «uutmion, uona : • v . ■ 

tlo?» with' posf graduafe ;TEFL qualified, 

sh.i . - • • •■. v .■;* ■ 

^^^W'pa.mfree.i 

sSTT?. 5 ' acCommoiarioni car allovfc 

I«5frL*iK? e me olcaJ. service ; paasage^aid annual home 
^.■’^reetfear coijtract; VS3m3rieT^ . 75 AU 21-22 


r. , 

'^^ Unlyersity oE^rujillo ' ' / . ■" 

T^FL qualtflcRtlon' 

; free fur- 

medical Schente r omployert 


UNIVERSITY OF 
ZAMBIA 

AppliQBlIoni afo Implied to the lollowlng posts In His 

CENTRE FOR 

CONTINUING EDUCATION : 

A. Correspondence Studies Department 

1. SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER, and HEAD ol 
DEPARTMENT of CORRESPONDENCE STUDIES 

2. LECTURER In CORRESPONDENCE STUDIES 
ADMINISTRATION 

B. Adult Education and In-Service Training 
Department 

3. SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER IN TEACHER 
EDUCATION ORGANIZATION and ADMINISTRA- 
TION, and GENERAL METHODOLOGY 

. . 4. SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER In TEACHER 
EDUCATION and ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE 
5.- SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER In TEACHER 
EDUCATION and MATHEMATICS 

C. Mass Communication Department 

' «■ .SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER In BROAD- 
CASTING and TELEVISION WORK 

D. Other Staff . : ^ 

. 7. . LECTURERS/RESIDENT : ; TUTORS in lha 
; : PROVINCES ; (Threa Posts) ■ . • ■ _■ 


For 'Bll POTIB. appHpanlB mijat bo either qualined todpll educBtors 
•EJSSSfr Odupalqtt with ■ degree -or eqUIvatoni qualilicallori in 
huqjB nines, aoo la I aolgiipea, educilldn or . the pBiehnaBlonefB, as 


human mas, aoolal aolgiioe), education or the palatal aoleneea, as 
b * l 29 In posaeaalon ol a ■ Wghar degrea In allhor Adult or 
Continuing Education, or Education, aa may be 'relevant, or In it* 
aubjeol Brea of lha BHlIoanUa apeolallaallon. For po'sta In Saciiofl 
B, expsrlanoa , In a College or DepailmarH la Mghiy dealrable. ; ,' 

SALARY SCALE: - * . 

SENIOR .t^njRER KS BOO-Ke.flOO p.a.' L £ c TUHEF| K 1,p(HJ-X6,4lX) p.B. 
(El .BlerUnji°=K1.aB). The British GWarnmehl may aupplamenl aaiaiv 


regulec overMBS leave. 


Detailed appllcatlofle (a copies) Including •' a ou/rfculum ‘Wise and . 
naming S referese ; ahoyld. be aent by pjrmsfl, not -later ihan Slh 
hlove lunar 1976. le the Raglalrar. UntvarVfly ej Zambia, P.O. Box 
»7», Lusaka, Zambia. ■ 

Applloanlfi ’ raaidanl In U.K. should also land 1 oopy la lha Intar- 
-BfilveraKy Council, S0-B1 Tottenham Court Read, London W1P DDT - 
Further peitlculara m*y be. oblalnad from either addraas. 


AUBTtUtlA 

THE UN^mr^OF NEW 

>r«r CH 



BRADFORD 
THE IIHIVERSITV 

A pail la offorod on a tom- 


Certain - Bihar ailowancoi. A 
to Iwo years. Ph.D. donre 





i ii - : 







PLANNING AND 
DEVELOPMENT - 
OFFICER 

. Applications arc iavlihl for lha to it 
of Planning' an J Devclopmani Dmccr 
in the Enaiei Office of the Univer- 
siiy. to be r«,ix>n«Me io the Dir- 
ector of Works for all asjiccis of 
na,v building development. Appli- 
cants should be tjualiritd . architects 
Btid pccfmbJ? tlinuid . Doswaa r mid* . 
further qoallflaUon relevant lo Uni- 
versity . campus planning u . well a* 
appropriate experience. - ltd llaliy the 
appointee hUI also luve managoriu]. 
responsibilities for tlio niainleasnce 
section of the Olfice. 

Salary , wltliln notional scalp- at pre- 
ient LS.S 39 -JL 7.146 plus n ifutilnili} 
paj-nteni. Vesica rd requests for. fur- 
rlwr details and application forma |o 
Aaslsbuu Rniklrar (EslAbllitamentl 
ref. 7 S /278 (fit. 

Loughborough : Lelct uenhft » 


' ALBERTA 

' THE UM 1 VEI 1 SITY 

DEPARTMENT OF 
PHILOSOPHY 


•twof'or ^pna 

VSaL*9 

tioits may hi 


BSMfflfcaC** 

Appllcaltona' atw wc kerne 

w arueaBr ^ Jn - * n ' 

of tea 
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BRISTOL 
TUi UNtVtinaiTY 

(Re-advoriliemont). 

mi 

TTITOn IN SOdAt WORK . 


souiU Ap&tCA'-s. ; ;v; 
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fcnifflh-'tr 

r«uor (fio-iirr. 
ric 


wuJjw m ihb follow 
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CANADA- 

riRnmiSr' ' 


,i > BIRMINGHAM 1 : 
DNivBHBriV.op Aston ' fN 
BiftMMdKAM 

DEPARTS I BJJT OP MODERN ; 
MNQUAOCS • 
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Universities 

continued 


CANADA 

driMHiAimr or 

MAI IILM AIIOS 
■»IMi iM I ItASL'tl UNIVUIWI IV 

llifl OpnorlinPril of M.illi*'- 
iii.hk* *r Simon I mw ijniv.-r- 
■ ii v Invites AiHilkniiopt ir<nu 
Sl.iii-.llr I jus lor all AUHOfllA.IU 
■ir rilLU PKOILSBOflSIMP. 

Auilltranla llxauld tuwn <■ 
1‘h.U. d«g re a or O'lUlVol'-lU Ji<1 
win lie n<t|iacied to Ii.ivp in 
imorit In the miiilic.illan or 
siiilsih. 1 ., The dm leu will In- 
volve u-HClilna and roso.-inh. 
In .irlillilnii It Is lioiiod Inal ilia 
liulivlilU'il anna Inlod will Jiolii 
ih>' iluiMriinoni raLiijiiuh it/uiop. 
ship in St«l leilcn ilirouulinui me 
university. Hie (alary Is 
noqotiahlo. 

Ain>iiraiiDns should ho arm 
is in on ai paulblf In iho 
lUi.ilrman or the DcpaniiiniU 
of MjtlirniBtlca nl llir* ■ nllnw- 
Inn address : Or. N. It Itollly. 
CIiiHiiiMi Deiurimmi nr 
Milto-ni-atlr*. Simon I r.i.ior 
linlverilty. Iluriviby , IM:.. 

V •"■A l aft. Canada. 

l*l.s im Include cjirrk ilium 
Villi- and MTiiiUK* for llirnn 
to i tor* or rocaniiiiPndaMnii in 
Iij son' dirnoilj- from n-fi-r>*"3. 

1 iiu nosing dale will >■( 
Nov •.iiImt -Ml. l n 73. 


MANOHIvSTGR 

I HE UNIVEItSli'V 

CHAiH nr unnitAi. siuoikfl 
in scfitHcr. 

Apiilirailans nin invliod lor 
Ih'i (iltxlr of Llhcml 9 tin llo In 

to Ic-nce Which i/I II 

v.nacil on lUniiarjr 1. l*»7n. a* 
4 rs-Mill of Iho BniMHJiinirin af 
VSr.ktosor l . II. JCViiMS in Um 
aim* or Vlca-rilmncpllnr of 
rjp.ifcin University. Ansi i. ilia, 
liiv iiepartnionl ol l.lbimil 
HiuJl/i In Sclonc-p Is conicwvd 
ivll'i me study or IClrnm jiirt 
I. -cl i notour from Uin socl.it, .-m 
ivninlc, historic nl mnn nltlloi© 


iililtal vlawpulnia. ru....v. -. v - 
i'dis ol slip UfL'a rinionl mid Urn 
LsuriM which ll oriart. .la- 
ui'iher wiu i particular* ol ihr 
;ii>|iulniii'onl. maj' be olitoim'il 
(ruin tne noaUtrar. Salary with- 
in (lit jiralciistlil raitaa 
UunntnniuiNlt. 

ns ( two cojiies. 

... Fhoiocobyina ■ aiw- 

Lno full delnlls or auaTlIIcnilana. 
L'Mwrlonco, research. oic. . nrul 

( ha neniH and audresias or 
tiioe penona lo vrinun r filer - 
onto moy -be -hinde ahould In- 
•■■nl lo llm Rnglitnir. llm Unl- 


•■■ni lo llm Rnfllstnir. 1 nr> irm- 
Vi'nliy. Manehosuir hi 19 dl'l*. 
by r.ic fuller 27. iU7A. 1‘lraBe 
auoio wrorenee alo/7avmns 


CAMBREOGK 

TIIE UNIVERSITY 

<rr-anndhnceni«nt) 


Annltcatlone aro invited for 
UNIvirHSjrY LEfrilJIIKHIlIM 

E LnuCAlioN Wllh quailllra- 
>110 in cnomisirv. _ Duties 
dude courses on Trirlilnr 
or. UmmUtiy and . Counlilnm 
Science ami In anqilicr brand 

S f oducjllonqf aludloa In wlilcl 
api4icant has an In Ureal 
and tvcfembUr a ouaHricalion . 
bxpiMenoe ol ariiool aclenco 
uachlna BKiuair. 

PansLonalde annual aij|i«nd' 
on -Mala ?4.003 to ,Cfi,*lPa 
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opj* 

can 

toe aecie 
CTioiln* il, 
alii Mann 


CAMBRIDGE 

NEWUHAM COLLEGE 


Prop mm to 

■Jnsr&rr” 

woinen < 

• linlvarslljr 

• in* COIBE 
In. any iu . 
“iso' invil 


JSJWStt* 

adluim ol**ony ITnl 
Hess Am receives i 
mncfirs. a fie* pare 

r^b. K »i,ruK 

S >r and free I 
lo. : or, ir ah 
i*. a 


to one or 
V- 
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„ Wd Irnpi 
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Brltiln or 
or medreh 
Ilona aro 
i Surah 
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LONDON 

tmi: uNfVciisii v , 

lINlVnilfliri' I.N IRANI .If. , 
AND Sl.uurn. CKAMIMA'KONS 

r.ouNi:n. 

Cii.Ni.K.w. f:i:urin«-.Aif: or 
KnnanoN i:vaminaiK>n 

’1 tin I oun <11 III I’llcc u Ill'll • 

lalians lur uiuialnluvnl <ic 
ASSISTANT bEXAMINI'IIH III III" 
tl.fi.L l:\dnilnailoi' ns Irom 
Jinn 1 . VtTf. in 

aiivanckd i.r.vn. i:c:o- 

NOJIl'Ib I'd I »ir A I DhI. i 

ti'inunai 1 nlipillons i 

A|ii>lkdnis sliulii bo Ccono- 
nilcs orddictrs liL-iwi'.-n I In* 
auvi at 25 unil 6.1 wllli hi 
lean Hire* pun,' rrenut iracli- 
lug L-viHS'loiicn In iho subl^ri 
airj. Successful n pi die urtii 
wiiuM no e<cimcied to nllenil n 
twu U3v H'orkehOf in i.nndou 
during ihe hosier vncullon in 
1 V76. 

Ai>|j|lcailon lorms and nar- 
■Li ulurs or rnn i unoral ton. con- 
dition* ol apiiointniL nl und 
duilps loneihor with a Si>ocl- 
nii'n iMimr wlilcl i was lasui'il to 
cnnires In A|>rir, 1 07. r i. nuv he 
olii.i itiinl from ilic 8ocri.it a (>■ to 
II io University Entroncr . and 
Scliuol Exam tnn lions Council, 
l/nlverelty or London, lift -72 
newer atroqt. London WCiiE 
fti.f:. lo whom comptoird forms 
should hi* relurnod not tutor 
Hi. in 21 Novninbrr. i<i7ri. 
nntdtcanie should hiuiv the aub> 
|m.t .iiirt iiosl (ind anrtoso a 
si‘ir.adilri'iioc 1 envcloiic. 


LONDON 

tin: irNivtRsriv 

UNIVlinmiY EM 111 AN CIl AND 

hcmuol nx am in A t ions 

('.OUNC'.II. 

iiHNEfiAf ccr-uftcati: or 

KOUCAIILIN EXAMINATION 

1IIC Council undies annlirj- 
llons lor the following aripulni- 
ninnts In tUe Ci.U.U tnuminoi 
Hons. 

tillllJ KX AM IN El IS 


AOVANr.rD LEVEL 

An I - llwo • dimensional 
iwiierii. niui.uOV iTncary ■ . 

Ciri'.MIHIIlV lllicarv i . 

Liliiir ilH ITKV f rrjciici I j . 

iii./iNBitaJ, „ nirNr.ii. «ka: 
wiciy, rliSroiiY, Anci.ni 
iim.iYiny ■ urn i uiii rt : ono- 
m ii: i q»vom- . Italian , 

MA I IfEMAllCB. 1*11 VNICti 

' Dieoiyi. PHV8ICS iHnacil- 
mil. aciciOLonY. 


Ailv.inced and Ordinary Level 
Cirul no. Up responsible Tor 
nolle hivolsi Ytmxcn. 


ASSISTANT EXAMINERS 


r un; 

and 

ocu- 


S 1*0 KEN ENOLJ81I < especially 
•MinlMM, raeldont In Avon 
JJasnv. Krtil, Gredlar London 

Ni'iitinoN. fueN 

hiw*®- 1 

ASSISTANT ORAL EXAMINERS 
TRENCH fapnilcania teal- 

ciuiiy ■amnicania raaidgni in 

R tofefc' te: 

London, Norfolk. 


—■'■■ ' »«». "»■ IUIII I . 

A'y.Ilcenl. ahourd be GRAD- 
HAlra. .or hold appropriate 
yuu lines lions, and gliould he 
bciwe grt |h a ages of Sa and ©5* 


dwinisflar " u 

. forma and par- 
"e mu new ll on. con- 
nnv of.' nmiaUAment pnil 

{Ii e’ Secretary lo “hi? iJnlvaiSfy 

rti'nXSJlaf r'imis 6 

'B gw . not . Jatap t 
JhoulW _aiaU iZS' sob^ct ami 


LONDON 

T|ie UNrvEnanv 


SSMMh. FWm&S 




MVeitPOOT. 

tiiu uNivi:»sntr 

DLl'iMl I 'Vti:N T nr .... 
1*11 KIIIS ti HiU. AHOIIAUOLOrtV. 

AuiiHc.itl'iot .ire Invllcd roe 
llm, hum nl llANKJN I.Lt.- 
Tllill.'n IU IlM Deuarlmoill nr 
Hlil'.lllSiniilC AIICIIAIiOE- 
Qt IV Hu' iiici ovltil Candi- 
da k> will >i.i r-MimnsIbh- for 
l.'.irlilm, Ili» huUIucI wHlill) 
ihe *rli"ol af lamblncil 
hnimur* m llm I .ifuliv ol Aria; 
II»m ill*' vr.ir course Ik jWo 
niluiiilrrf lev siodvnts from 
nirmr r.iculii.is. Slarlina 
.-m.-i.-il.in l‘‘7f,-7 .i ii"W honours 
course will haata on thn 
Atrli.iinlu-pv oa (In- Enslurn 
M.-dlliTtotii'in ir 2000 in c. 
»*ei»a H.r:. > . fr-iiercure will 
!»■ alv-.-n l-i caiidlrfalos will* 
aenrr.ll Luruiin.in lulorosl-s. 

Initial i.ii.irv wllhln the 
ranuf V.2.T7H to V.o.isufi nor 
Jimum on n sciln rising lo 
fft.iiO'i nor .miHini inreseni 
Ml"* sublecl la nsllDiiallv 
aarond iov .lWrtrd*'. 

. Aunlic .1 Hans, lonoilior wllli 
Ihn njiiios ol three referees, 
shnultl he rett-lvod not Idtor 
limn T.l*i Oclohor. l'J70. by 
mo Moniiirjr. iho Unlvoraliy. 
P.fJ. lloa 147. uvaruooi. 


rnmi wham ru 
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LONDON 
TIIE UNIVERSITY 


UNIVElISlrv ENTRANCE AND 
BCMinUI^AM, NATIONS 


Ai'WfcJiiatis arc invlied.' rrom 
auUnbiy quaiifiad and ettborl- 
encod candldales ror-Uia nosi 

EXAMINER In 

IT.CllNOLOG' 

. level In lilO G. 
aniiimiluu. June, 1070, 

„ A|i|>iiciiiu« aliauld hava ipo- 
hnowlniige. bath In Icnua 
of llio deiigii eieinonis and the 
*>|i|*llc.iilnn nf leclinolcmy la (ha 
areas of Uie nmln nmiorlala. 
wood, nirUl- and plasiics and 
aoiiio ev]ieneiKH in ilic use nl 
other innlrrlula. 

TtMi-ninu oKpermncn In a Col- 
loge of l.ilucjiion. an Ad- 
viEora nnai. neiMrutianial Hea- 
ponailiiiiiy In a Sixth I'onn 
C.olU-uy or similar would bo 
nn adiinri ail vaiiiniie. 

.. Il is Min Hal dial applicants 
should be fully in umuathy 
wllli llio iMiiinsunliy hehlnd lira 
form and style nf Iho examlna- 
lion In i Ills itibiccl. fho oKam- 
Inailnn requiros of ihc aumlnar 

■ssriafe.a ,n .i 

m.itvrlals In llw soiuiIdp of de 
•HW Probieina. with the conse 

Jgif* n radical and Inielloclual 

It Is Intended lo maLo ihe 
■|i|*altumoM by January, loifi. 
In order dial ihn surcossrul 
apj'Hc.ini iii-sy undcriaka pro- 
5rt««W work In connocTlort 
"'111' Ihe axmtilnaltflii. 

Application forms and 
rulgrA of ramunemiion. 

Han* of BiinoinUnoni and 
may lie oULilned from lha 

no . Upl vi 

cl tool bjfatnlno. 

i r .r.h^ ou ^ 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 

TIIE UNIVEHSITV 

■ D Wffl 

, Bchenioa.i 

proloci involves, an 
«fJl u -*i!S. , U^ eiiyyinlni shop- . 

.fc^aaf 

eeturd tit Newctulle. 
support axicnds up 

ffi«M N W 

Svsl^ck 
o^i„VV8&- ptann,nfl 

■jw-ijmuo: ga.778-£a 
uuMNnhuan 
nail on train 


■ym i.. ir. „ , 

«„"C s ir' & w 


NK1VCM3TLE UPON TYNE 
. fHL UNlyehBlTY ^ 

; DEPARTMENT OF LAW 

mu 


Tnta ' 'woor* 

-yi- 


IMil.AHfX 

THIS UNIVERSITY 

(CHANCELLOR CX3LI,LOB> 

Anulirn lions aro Invlied for 
llio lion of LET: ITI IIEH ASSIST- 
ANT IKCTfJHEH In ItlOLOf,. 
In Iho School or liducallon for 
« niaxliiiiiii' perl o.l ol two years 
lone He froiii ns auun as pos- 
albii* I'anoidHion immi huvo a 
"oad degree in nialagy< Applied 
„ or a goud augruc In 
Ldue.iilan wllh Hlolouy as u 
inalnr sublaci I'eaclilne ox 
perlome Is vsscnil.il and a i-okl 

8 Mdu.ur •urllfk'dte of education 
lfll« l v desUuMc ns ilm success 
lul caiiifniJie -will bo ro- 

» Utmd lo iivicli niniliodolagy In 
•0 School or Education «* well 
as iilciueiiMry ionises In llm 
School of Science. 

Sutiicv scam* for nan-.Jonil- 
cltM stall ilncludtnq espautate 
addition • aro - Assbinnl Lee 
lurer. K 


.ociurer. (f2.Rri'i-k4,7l4 n. 

I. L 1 Murimp on ualS K 1 . H7 ) . 
ierc may be ollhur a Unlvar- 


Iv dddlllon of KftUO-K720 p.a 


EiriilsiiUavemineni may supnid 
ment silurv In ranoe £1.87 
F.1/IM4 p.a. islc-rllngi for 

E arrlad ai'nolnioe or £<> 10 - 
1.392 u.a. i sterling Tor single 
appolnloe i normally frot of 
tnx» and nrtnfde children’* 

S dutallon allowances ana lioll- 
ov vlsll Mtugin. nratulty of 
10 per n-nl-ur, pur cent, super- 
annuo lion scheme ir.inifernhlo 
with FBSU : family nasoaaea : 
various allowance* . biennial 
overseas leave, hnuslng. 

Delallnd aiipllcntlons ( two 
cojitesi Including • curriculum 
vllm* und naming ihrae rsroroea, 
alioulu bo sent hv alrmsll, nut 
Idler than AUlh October, l'J78. 
in llio Hogittr.ir. Univcralty af 
Mhlawl. Unlvursliy tiff Ice, P.O 
"nx 07H. Zombi . Malawi 
..Pill loan Is real dnii l In U.K 
fliauld ako.sorid onq. coin 1 I. 
inleMlnlvorflty Council, 70-91 
loiionlinin Court Hoad. 

don W1P ciDT. I'urther pari 

iqrs may he olitameo from 
ellhor address. 


NEW ZEALAND ' 

UNIVEHSITV Or OTAGO 
Dunodln 

A|i|illcdiloi'i are Invllod from 
amiably quallflod Candida los 
for ih« jiiovD-iiienltonod poii- 
ilon. Lx|i*rtlao in one at the 
follow llio Helds Is spualiL: 
Educational Research ana Eva- 
luation: llunian Dnyoloumonl 
ill. Appll- 
quniiitcattons In 


LONDON 

THE UNIVEHSIlY 

QUEEN MARY CO I.LECiR 

HISnillY DEPAHTMEN V 

Anpllcailoiis ar-> Invlied lor 
a LECI'UIICSHII' In MODEIIN 
ana CONTEMPOIIAnV HIS- 
TORY with sin-cinl reference 
lo Ihe Unltoil Hiaie* and ilioir 
nld.ee in world af lairs. 

Salary scale I.-J.77R lo 
£(>.080 per annum i under ro- 
viowi plus lii'J'i London allow, 
ante- 

Annllc Ulon forms and furlhor 
parllculnr* from llie Hoglstrar 
rrtlESi. Queen Miry College. 
Mila End Rond. London El 
4NS. lo bo returned by Nov* 
amber 14. 


RHODESIA ' 

TUB UNIVBHBII V 

SENIOR LnCIUItESIHP.' 
Llctuhesiiim IN LAW 

Applies Honk are invited fur 
the olio vo mentioned post . 

Salory acalos lapproKlmnie 
siaulng oqinvulsnti Senlur 
Locluror.- Eb.ifia by X24R to 

h-M%- hj^prr 

Loclurer flrude It. £S.44 h by 
ClRA to U.AuX tty £211 to 
£0,4 IS. 

Doth ponnanoni, pensionable 
terms and shorl-iorm one or 
two yoar contracis aro offered. 

Parmananl iicnatonaUle 

terms: lamlly passages and 

allowonce towards ii-jnapori of 
e Hoc la on oppolniinont. In- 
siallfillon loan ol up to half 
of ono year's salary if re- 
auirod. Unriirnlshcd university 
accommodation guars mood for 

! i poriod of at loasi ihrso years 
or persons rocruiled from out- 
side Rhgdosln. Babballcal 
leave nnd irtotinle coniaci 
visits wllh travel allowance. 
Buperannueiion and medical old 

^B^orf-ierm contracts: Family 


he cbnsldc 
alary . S 


□unltllcatlons In unto 

Tf tylucoilon may obia 


Bhori-term contracts: Family 
naosagos and allowance Igwords 
iron sport Of oflocls. Assistance 
with acconimqootton for per- 
sons rocrulicd from outside 
Hhodasls. 

< Appllatnans: uIk coplest, 

giving full personal particulars 
mcltiulng full immas, place ano 
date of birth, etc.*, qualifica- 
tions . OKpoiianco and mibllra* 
‘Hons and names and addrasaag 
or -tlirca rpreroos. ahould iio 
auhinlllqd by * November iu. 
l*i7o. lo iho Keqiaimr, Unlvor- 
a(ty af nhodoilu. P.O. Box 

8 702. Salisbury. Rhortosla. 

Ivors oas applicants. nleasn 
aond a copy of Ihoir oppllrailon 
lo the Auocluilan of Common* 
wogllli Universities lAnnia.i. 

Sfluaro. London 
WC1H OPF. Jrotn whom con- 
ntilona or appolnimani may bo 
oijiQincde 


.miuin . 

N/KIO.OBI lo NZftl2.m7 per 

WBtwJ!* - p &t w 

J urthor particulars are avail 
a bio froni ilie Sorrelary Qeti 
oral, AMoclallon of Common 

f ilth Unlvorsllloa iAppta.1* 
fiord on Squaro, Lindoh 
IIM TfPF, , or Irom too 
glstmr of tlio University. 
Aiiplicuttofts close on SO 
November, ma. 

NIGERIA ' 

UNIVERSITY OF IBADAN 

% are in 
■ a > PHL 
uriment ol l _ 

13 MANAOEMB... 
andtooln should have con- 
le experience in under- 
la and postgraduate 
chlno and research, as wall 


" SALFORD 

THE UNIVERSITY 


pspiW nifd 

behaviour of uxnarionriMr n«flo- 
lons. 
snatv- 

Tn the 


Turn 


leaching and research, as wall 
aa In Iho ndfhlnlsiralton or an 
acadamte _ denartmani: (b) 

AHBniNT .. LCCTURKR In 

a ANQK MANAaBMENT. Ap- 
icanla must possess ai least 

Muster's deareo in 

Poroslry. If 
_ Bnaaement. 

exPorioncs ui Baal. , Airicaa 
vyiidlire ivouid bs ad vantage ous. 
Condi da l as are expected, to 
iMCh end conduct reiwreh In 
Wildlife Managomont In . Che 
iparunenl. . tit# apnoinlge is 
so pupeciqd to work In close 
■-on with the . Slsff and 
Ll .Forestry AaenclM m 


1 Forestry .AaenclM in 
voiopmsnt .or lha Govern 


MJ'M 

'Sm 


Lllord M6 


8ALPORD . 

■ the UNiveasu Y 

“ o Cffim , 68B ,,0R ■ 

ora invited from 
..gradual os or 
lift . nrorcsilonnl 
o mirai' intor- 
e chon Ida ‘ 
a. Hydro 
^coniblna |«u- 
orflraduatd and 
oveia . wlto roi 
thaao nerds. 


• : in) N0,73O4o- • ■noeoarch fofiiitfea 'available nra 
' annum (Eq.Ofli •• axceflenl and a conaldorable 

VLFsat nt. ■ 

ilqninfli j (El storllng Salary - araiax . . 


prog nun me 
oorfng rosac 
grnM. 
Salary 


ftX , “ n cKUf ,ta flStj 1 " W? 

K assffes:' VaMoua. • 

porannuaUdn ac 

RlrtlUJi ed" r *acco m i 

h °«^ ,0 »cnlJoh^ f tvrb. 

■ Copies) Including a qtUTlCUf 

rssn w 
raa, sm^ _ 

_rL«crww 

Further lurUCulsra - may:; be- 
, obtained front either addrua. 

- • NOTTINGHAM ' 

THB UNIVERSITY 

; ;r * : 


Bjnt 


Lecliirerr 
«»i~- Poe annum 
Mylnfl_ award, to 


r Lac* 
vtng awa¥3J 


■ '.JWf M 

, gx w (Saofiff- 

1978. quoting reforenoa 

>' SIERRA' LEfSWB . 


•" . I V- 





' iSoffquS 

1 '- 


8ALP0RD 

■DIE UNIVEB81TK 

dSffiSMK am p p 

FOLrnilAL Sl-UDl^ 

vnmn-mau, 

'i3EB£32S&* 

sss a v, ssfejs?* JS.S& 


UIM. aOt!'68,V 

ASr‘s.nt^S 

(Iter. gQC'fiy.k, wviQffrt, 

« ? Vio 

m < iiouncoij| f * 1 1 vtn ® -SUTB 

O^ s *??i or L o*tluror. A5.BM i 4 

obtorf a, [?5 ln f ^ , ' R wgJ» 

sn» ,? XTil fi 

oppllcailona should h* Muni] 


SOUTHAMPTON 

THE UNIVBRWTY. . 

VSHHUT 

^M.o°r n G^. , fc» l 

SaSPt?IiA ar - qf l h * uJreNFrS 

OilOtXIvIp. / 

-i.spri*s i »fius 

sAssSbo^io Swai 

one , tram otbrni 
uhml^ed 


SOUTH AFRICA 

UNIVERSITY 01' 1HH 
WTTWA'rE H3 R A N D 
■ JohannostMra 

iNienN^rloNAL^BufrioXx 
Apilllcallona are InvlM tat 

n « enl MUPIx« 

-Utieg aro to be, inuerJ 
on in January 1970, or u 
soon na-noisltilo thcrealtw. b 
making Iho opnelnimml, Oi 
university may glvt-conildm- 
Hon to filling a posi on i 
- ireol basis for oos H* 



left* Nifiow! 


(Unctions: HtDlBnob 

the African conllnrni s> 
d context. 

. .to salary will b* deUh 
minad according, la asji^ 


salary rangoa ora w 
x-oclurpr: Ro.300 

Wso.^^'ri. 

Vfinil C to *o hti I if °l^e°h\f wSs t 

•Hto ffitifcJSj 

iiaorlminaM on lh« |««' 
sox.'.roliolon. race, i 

Furrier 0 pI?Ucui ,, l 
policy pm V. 

Asifm 


W.2V: 


ftfUsSSi 

- Vronuo.. 
ouih Airto 
October, l 


. ...BUWW* 

THE UNlVGMIf^ . 
MINICOMPUTER RH3MBC3 


■s 

A* 


rode ,S u 8c» 
njta may tta o 





O.xPord • 

IfiE UrHVERSllV^ 


■paJVi.: ’ Prafeseor ■ 

erhno equal* f®? - %l s I7fB 'UNIVBHW^f. 1 

Sl ; :r # 

I , . jor single' .. • Bludl 

n tor ' ■ Lecluror • ■' . uf 

MV'»' • 131 

'ini naiMoea '■,» 

BSaaqs J.. • 

Tcflumr r ' 


\t 11E THWES 1 HIGHER BDUCATtON-aiilPPLEMENT 10H0.7S 


Universities 

continued 


SOUTH AFRICA 


UNIVERSITY OF THB 
wruvATEnanAND 

Johannoaourg 


V ACA SruVSP 5” *5lAIR8 A ^ law 

Appllcalluna aro Invllod Tor 
souolntmanl lo iho nbovo poster 
Two such posis are avollRblo. 
■n*a branch of Uiw for which 

ihe euccoasful — 

res 


ejico and parlly on thp noo _ 
■lie school, npd win bo sub 


Dulles uro lo □□ assumed on 
1st January. 1974. or as aoon 

S MsIbta Hi oroa ricr. 
o snlsry scalo attached lo 
..j post is H10.800 by P480 to 
Biateqo by neoo 10 Ris.noo. 
The initial notch will bo dolqr- 
mined In nccordonco with iho 
auMUtco lions and fcxperlcnco of 


TH | UNIVERSITY 
Ponnsylvania 

TIIOURON AWARDS 

.n^a“'J. F rr”«ri , . r : 

iKSaSL'TSi'Sl 

ESSffflBrBF'.P.SSfVlil 

JilF_ 0 Va | UB of, nnoroxlntoiolv 
•sail plus tuition tons 
fi nd l fA?. bl0 ,rom i*t Boniotn- 
i.Siii al «ho uoslnroduaic 
levol in any rocognliod do our L- 
WUitot study In Iho University 
o, f gt^nnsylin ni* . Phi lade I pjui, 

..£r°*nocltvo nunllcanls should 
8 1 * n * nod and addressed 
.?n J* ca -P fc , ' T,tolou 9, 10 ipc Rngh 
irnr 'Thouron Awards i. Uni- 
OJa'^QQ 1 Gta *»icrtr 1 ulosgow 


AVAR WICK 

' Tilt UNIYERSI I V 

LEilTURESHIUq IN 
CLASSICAL CIVU.I2AMON 
AND Ll I ERA I URL 

Apniicatlons nre Indited for 


information ahcoi rvlailng in 
■ills nasi, fho policy or Iho um- 

. ‘ "■ „ in 

iho appoinunoni of slat! or lha 
selection Of aludenia on iho 
ground of sex. rcIlQlon, mco. 
roiour or nallonal origin. Kur- 
Uior particulars rolallno to Ihl 
peHcy and IhC oslcnl to 
h can bo Impiomoniad In prac 
llto, Rftt Inchulod In Iho Lnfor 
msilon sh* 01 - tynlch should bp 

J ™ London Rap 

reieniailva. 87H High Hoibprn 
London. W.C.l. Appllcaiio 
should bo lodgod wllh Ihe Ii 
ittrar. linlvoraily of Iho Wfl- 
walcnr&nd. Jan Smuit Avonuo. 
Johannesburg 3001. w aouih 
Africa, nol laior umn iftlh Nov- 
embor, l'J75. 


Lrciuroah 1 !** ih Closskul 
fcJyniHUon and Ui oral uro. ien- 
ublo from August i. ror 


uwu i ram August i. IU76. I'or 
ono posi tiroforents will ho 
p von to a apvclnllsi In Lalln 
Liters lure end for ihe eilnor 


■r°,:P^P- P-°- 'under review ■ . 
Initially the nnpolnimohia will 

gnnumi. 

Anplicsiion forms anil furlhor 
mniculnrs Iron* the Acadomlc 
llojolsirar. University of W'ar- 

ffho1°Tr-^v a A V:a 


FeJlo,ws))ips and Studentships 


The 

British Academy 

AppUciulung In respect of research In the humanities 
..or social sciences are Invited under ilic following 
schemes : 

RESEARCH AWARDS: 

These cover general research costs nrnvcl, fieldwork, 
lh* provision or Riechaiitcai aids, preparation uf 
research for publication, etc.), but cannot be made 
for research leading lo a higher dearie or diploma. 
Applications must be received by 30 November. ' 

EUROPEAN EXCHANGE GRANTS : 

Fundi are available, within a general European pro- 
gramme for scholarly exchanges, for study visits to . 
courtli'Jes In western, -Europe. 

. " OVERSEAS VISITING 

FELLOWSHIPS: 

Limited funds are also available for Overseas Visiting. 
. re|lov[BWf>s. tenable outside Western Europe. These 
. 'generally restricted to senior scholars;. Appllca- 
, lions must be received by 31‘Cfcl‘obor, ’ . . * 

‘’ lUROPEAN RESEARCH 
1 FELLOWSHIP: 

A Single Epropean Research Fellowship Is offered 
^ornthe Thank-Offering to Britain Fund fo? the year 
^7. The FeUowsnlp, of the value of £3,000, 

1 overseas European country* 


bnqet 30 years of age on 1 October. 1976, and must 



Polytechnics 


ULSTER COLLEGE 

THE NORTHERN IRELAND POLYTECHNIC 
Faculty ol Technology 
SCHOOL OF SURVEYING 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER— GENERAL PRACTICE SURVEYING 

The person appointed will act as Course Leader io ihe 
lull-time courseb and ihe Diploma course, taking over 
ine leadership o» an enthusiastic team of staff and con- 
tinuing Ihe development of this section of lha School’s 
work. 

Applicants should be Chartered Surveyors In the General 
Practice Division ol Ihe Royal Insllluiion and/or holders 
ol Appropriale degree qualifications, who can also oiler 
both adequate leaching and piotessional experience. 

LECTURER 11— QUANTITY SURVEYING 

Applications are invlied from Chartered Quantity Sur- 
veyors and/or holders of appropriate degree quail Mco* 
lions. Duties Will involvo lecturing to the (ull-timo courses 
and lo the Diploma courses lor both Ihe Quantity Sur- 
veying and General Practice Surveying Divisions of ihe 
Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors, 

Salary Scales— -Principal Lecturer* E5.940-C8.642/C7.578. 
Lecturer II C3.279-C6.403. 

Furlh'or particular::, and application forms, which ntusl be 


returned by Novnmbar 5. may be obtamod by telephon- 
ing Whileabbey Q5131, ext. 2243, or by wriiino to The 
Establishment Officer, Ulster College, The Northern Ire- 
land Polytechnic, Jordanatown, Newlownafaboy 8T37 OQB. 


City of Birmingham Polytechnic 


UNIVERSITY OF EXETER 

RESEARCH IN BIO ENGINEERING 

'■ksl I onx are Invited iw -.V 

A RESEARCH STUDENtSHlP (Ref.: 7098) . 

- P08l of DESIGN ENGINEER (Ref.: 7097) 

T«k*tai ftaas*roh studanlshlp ■: Trio y«ro in lh« Ibet Instance. . 

. . Engineer: Three ■ months. 

1 

B w — rch siudgntshtp : An i ixamlnsHon _of • the properties o» 
• ■ bona, .bona Mment gnu Implant* uirfor^vsrtpus ^rwillon*- 
The. Aiictfaisfur appllaiitrirhey raafalrfr for a Wglief degioe. 
i/i'.iV ’Enolriger* : Tha dssfpfn end 'Wtalllngofan^oriJlrw 

.. ■.«',» ..ttig6.tr4 fixture to auppotf pgllams tftir|HB^ ' 

..i:- ' ■ ■ op^rallona end provide e oontrplled, dnvlronnwm aroitra w» 

■«PBrat;no ( '«fi*. ■ 

jwtfr. both work , In the Depeitmont Pf Enomewlno 
iib|Biy* r direQ,, Bupft(V lslon 9 ! Oti.fi. J.vi t-ee. 


Raqetircri 'siudentihlp; 

' . iermn'VDradualflR 


iFIpknla. sfioutif M .ectange '■r'engln- 
1 “a first , Or upper ascend otasa 

rile ahbuid possess expei Isnce in 


f.l, v.' *•■ , 

flpkasrcX fitudonlphlp : Vllufc! a) aWaft fflM P-*- (under review) 
plus fBflO. . ;l : V.-.. 7 : v.' ^ .• ■■i.i' 

Iflft.'XdfllnMr.:. Salary ,oh M**, P s - 'P ,ua 

UireifipTd.paymeiUP qf-ew t - ; ’J . . 

fimitr idkiidia froih 1 ltnp> AyUtaW ^rnktalV ' f J i <2J 1 XJ*2SS«fc 
ThO .Quean'a brlva, exatar 'B/M 4QJ. Pt* 8 ** QUOff *<** 
lumber; C(dpiKQ date;? a 3 rd,QcIqbOr ( '19T5-,. , i , ■■ ■ 


Following the retirement of Mr. William 
Gear, applications are invited lot the 
following posl : 

Head of Department 
of Fine Art 

(GRADE V) 

Salary Scale: e7.395-C8.271 

Further details and application loims 
(lo be relumed by 3rd November, 1975) 
fr6m: The Personnel Officer, City of 
Birmingham Polytechnic (THES), Room 
No.- B.310, Perry Barr. Birmingham B42 
28 


Leicester Polytechnic 
School of Business, 

Social Sciences & taw 

LECTURER GRADE II 
in ECONOMICS 

(Post No. 504) 

£3,279-£5,493 p.a. 

Candidates . should be academloally or profes- 
sionally qualified, with appropriate experience. 
Further deialle and application Form from: 
Stalling Officer, Leicester Polytechnic, P.O. Box 
143, LEI BBH. _ ’ 


*■« • 

mp 

Leicester Polytechnic 

School of Management . . 

LECTURER II ih 
MANPOWER STUDIES 

(POST Ng. 291) 

■ ., to lea oh mainly or) paeigradtiate - and post; 
experience courses for rfialiire atudfentfr. _'■ 
•'* . . Candidates bhould prelncably hold a Nig her '-■ 

,J .{tbgree in Manpower Studies, together -wllh 
suitable Indualrial experience. 

■ SALARY : £3.279-65.493 p.a. 

' Application. : form and further 'details from : 

:■!. Slaliing pHicer; LetcdsleP Polytechnic, ; P.O. 

■■ . Bdk 143, LelcaHtar LEI 0BHJ. • \ 1 


TheBolytechiiic 
of North London 

W. 1..111 

Fucnilty uf H liman i lies 

Head of Department of 
History & Philosophy (Grade VI) 

iRo-Atlvcnlsoniont) 

Application!! ore invited fur the Headship of the Depart- 
ment of History nud l’lillfi&upliy, Thu Department h.m 
over Lwo hundred fiill-rimu mu dents leading History and 
Piillusopliy clllicr as single subjects nr as part of a Jutm 
degree program mu and Is oc lively il eve loping its work 
in collabnruLiiMi with oilier .ut-us in the Polytechnic. 

Candidates must have upprupriatc Academic qualfflcdiJun* 
nrnl show evidence nf ability iu en-urdlnate, develop and 
guide the work of a large department. 

Salary scale : E6,037-£8,913 plus IJSI London Allowance. 
Application forms and I'urther particulars may be ob- 
tained from the Sec rotary. Polytechnic uf North London, 
ilulloway Road, Loiuluii; N7 8DB (U1-C07 .1483, F-xln. 
9/10) and should he returned by 7th November, 1975. 


KINGSTON *1 


POLYTECHNIC 1 

I [ 

5 Applications ate invited for the posl of R 

HEAD OF SCHOOL ! 

| 

ELECTRICAL & ELECTRONIC j 

ENGINEERING 1 

« 

1 Salary : Burnham Grade VI £8,037-£8,913 

4i 

1 + London Allowance £267 

l 

E Further details and application lorm&, to be 
« returned by 24 October. 1975, from Appofnt- 
: ment8- Officer,. Kingston Polytechnic, Penrhyn 

Road. -KingptOn upon Thamee ‘ KTt; ,2EE. • 

•j .- 01-549 1368. ! 


Faculty of Conalrucllon Technology 
& Design 

Head 

of Architecture 

Applications' are invited for this pbst. which’ 
arises through the sudden death of Mr. Alan 
Read. 

SaJaty in accordance wllh Burnham F.E. Report 
1976 for Head of Department Grade V: 

£7,746 by 4 Increments lo £8,622 
.Further particulars and application form from' 
the Stalling Officer (Room 845), Polytechnic ol 
Ihe South Sank, Borough -Road, London SE1 
OAA. Tel. 01-928 8989. 



THE POLYTECHNIC HUDDERSFIELD 

: RESEARCH ASSISTANTS C2AS0 p.a. 

DEPARTMENT OF BEHAVIOURAL SCIENCES 
REF. ACA/68 

ti pmciuaia M peycfeolopy or educalign. praJaiablw ' Navi rig ■sperlenre 
whli Mvarety autnonnai chlldian and lamiUaiHy. wllh fawartion 
snat/taa ana. mloreigachinn, lb assisi with • projacl an the analysis 
snd ocvelopment el teaithma witli ihe • sbilef«Jy . subnoimaf. Opppf- 
lunitylo tafliMOr for a hlgha'r itaotpo.. 

■DEPARTMENT OP ELECTRICAL BNOINEEfHNG 
REF, ACA/6D 

TbOfO are A number of posr.ibla areas lor rnsaorir, ana further details . 
gru bvallnbta. , ■ - 

. DEPARTMENT OF OBOORAPHY ANb OEOLOQY. 

, = 'REF. aca/bb: 

T© widtTlsVa WMk In Ttesig alien al Qo^ieiAYiy- "CnrdidBiBb rnual h»v« 

< • ■ Krsi' draroe In. agrtpaony and bt prepared' to iindsrlaVa • wo|a,ct 
designed ta provide a PHnnlnd bag* ler. taiura laDtstlional pravmcn 
,|ft Calitartal*/ .- ■ •„ '. 1 1 

DEPARTMENT OlP MANAGEMENT STUDIED 
REF, ACA/ 59 


Td undertake laseoxeN ’Into- the Italiaiioiudl I mil a? ion and entrg- 
praitgurlat . thtrafiierlslica ' at PiOduciJvHv. . Ogudlaaias- would 'faa 
eipsctad Id roglcier lor lha dagrao ol hl.PhiT.ICNAA) . 

Application • ictnii ond further Dort-coiatn fnm thn £ei6fciigfthMnf . 
Olflcs, ffte Polytechnic. Ougenstjalv . hudrfdrslieltf HQl 30 H. 

Closing dila 1 171 h O'otbbor 107S. 
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FoSytochnics continued 


ULSTER COLLEGE 

THE NORTHERN IRELAND POLYTECHNIC 
Faculty of Technology 
PRINCIPAL LECTURER— BUILDING 
Applicants should be graduates and/or professionally 
qualified and should have had teaching experience at 
degree level and Industrial or research experience In 
the field of building technology and management. ' 
LECTURER II— BUILDING TECHNOLOGY 
Applicants should have a sound know ledge and under- 
standing of the principles, factors, and requirements 
winch Influence (he design and construction of build- 
ings, and be either graduates or professionally qualified. 
LECTURER H— PLASTICS TECHNOLOGY 
Applicants should have a degree or an equivalent 
qualification. Industrial and lac luring experience in the 
Melds of materials science, fabrication or utilisation are 
essential. In particular, experience in the Irelds of 
general plastic processing, fibre technology or rubber 
technology would be an advantage. Corporate member- 
ship of the institute of Mechanical Engineering is 
required. 

The successful applicant will have the opportunity to 
leach on a variety of courses from HNC lo degree level 
and will be expected to carry out research. 

Faculty of the Arts 

LECTURER II or LECTURER I— POLITICS 
To contribute lo the teaching ot Politics in the Combined 
Humanities, Social Scionces and Business Studies 
degrees. Candid etas should have a good honours degree 
and preferably postgraduate and/or relevant teaching 
experience. 

Salary Scales : Principal Lecturer E6.B40.C6.642/C7, 578 
Lecturer II E3.270-E5.493 

Lecturer 1 E2.-169C4.377 

Further particulars and application lornia which' must 
be returned by October 27 may be obtained by telephoning 
White abbey 65131 ext. 2243 or by writing to — The Estab- 
lishment Officer, Ulster Cofloge, The Northern Ireland 
Polytechnic, Jordans town, Newlonabbey BT37 OQB. 


OXFORD 

POLYTECHNIC 

Applications are invited for 
the following posts; 
DEPARTMENT OF 

catering management 
Senior Lecturer Irt 
Accommodation end 
Catering Studies 

DEPARTMENT OF 
MANAGEMENT & 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Lecturer II or Senior 
Lecturer In Economics 

Salaries: Lecturer II; C3.279 
lo £6,031 (efficiency bar) 
to £5,433. Senior Lecturer: 
£5.031 lo £6,417. 

Further particulars and 
application forms mey bo 
■obtained ffom The Deputy* 
Director, Oxford Poly- 
technic, Oxford 0X3 DBP. 
Closing date for receipt of 
applications— 24 October, 
1975. • ; * 

' : CENTRAL LONDON . , 

THt POLVTBCHNIC 


LONDON 

THAMES 

POLYTECHNICS 

RI^SKARCII ASSISTANT 

, Tho School or Archtlocmra. ■ 
situated at HartunorannUh. In- 
vite* applications rar (ho noit 
or FtuftBircIi Aasljtnnl. lo war* 
In Hid (lain of tho lilatarv an 


•iructure of ar 
lion In tho United 


Malory an 
lira] oduca- 
random and 


■ poiaiblo dpyotoiimont In Ilia 
ghi or tha lT.ilc. 

. Tlia auccoulul applicant will 
have- an honnura dngno in an 
appropriate dlacIpHna and will 
bo atvglMo to rtinlstcr for n 
-PI ill ./PhD tie gran o * 

— N.A.A. A goad knovvlc 
or Iri-ncli or German will 


an advaniaop. 

. Salary .KI.P52 Uy EBl ( a> 
to t: s.u'j-i per annum, 


Eial London Allowance. 

. I urlhar pjrtlculsr* 

i/ a|ipllwu c - *■ 

rom ui« 


s*:»;« 

nic. Wemnnion . 


. . LONDON 
THAMBS POLYTECHNIC 
RB9EARCII ASSISTANT 


Aiqiliuitejn tro.lmna4.ho' 
honoura graduate* in rauch/tnici 
anulncorfna. material* a dene c 
phytic* or mathocnnllch tor U] 

E l or ReaojTch .Assistant I 
, Schobi • si _ Moonnnic* 
iUi»orlnB. The . auecaasfi 

oher dDofaa'fn fl! 


or on 
.1132 X 
annum 
lowanc 


tt 

mIV’ I- 1 '* tPr* To to- nr cn&fae or rauraa 

■ . 1 . duiwlojimeni Mwcttlcd. urUh n 

i'S*} ‘ • • pro-sorvlc* B.Ed. dtarpa. Th» 

:■ . successful niipltasni viil e:*n 

•Tf -• • 1 bn evoeelod lo undemdio .sohin 


successful niipitosni Trill e:*n 
bn expected lo undertake .son** 
teaching in. one or a number jjf 
CanMOtod yrtlh !•’« dr«rr« 


^ $ 
^ I 



connMtod vrtlh I’-h tli-ur.-a 
and other touraoa 

H*oh acodwnlc quallllctuona 
nod teaching oxporiencC. In- 
cluding a<HDrtaou> In Mb her 
nducjlton. aro essential. . 
Details and oppllrailnn r»n» 

I roii Ilia EsiablUhinDni rtlllcer. 
Jovy Whn lt ol Central 

r, |8t . IS:. 

• , ;iLVWOOL 

! ; ^ vhc pot-YnicuNic ’ ■ 
Tieeiej’Agi^o/reEMiq 
evaafi toCi.tyiis • 

Bbio for an ■■itbtllCini. prraan : 
wishing (or responatbllliv and 
enc-rriencH-. 

F.uM-j tha 
. adiriissien* 

• aenl . friar . 
r-rconts ihiLunhO) 

bcT?i 


ill J\s rut 
in, talvrjA* 

sat 
Ikm' 1 ; 


candidate 

A", 

Lon do 
. Pur 
of onp 
iipm 

nmnd Pol 
lro*t, Lai 

SA. 

.. LONDON 

‘ THAMSS F^OLYTEOHNIC 

and . 
MHlffl* 1 " ! N 

^ Appllcnijons ore Inyllcd for 
tftSJ'ML or lltSEARCH A 8 SI 3 T- 
ANT In ihc Division ar 
MAnKETrNO. AnnHcanls should 
have <t tvell-donnod icmrch 
jopit, .related to_tlio curren 


lios In- 
or 


51 » 

ill inn MntV- 
Hffant .anpuft-; 



i ^liESTON * 





MANCHESTER 

MANCMLBfUH POLYTECHNIC 

DCI'AHIMKNI OF 
M AN A* SEMEN r 

pitmr:u>.4i. i.ecihukr in 
jndus nt i a r nriAUONs 

Ai'iillniiluns arr lnviiu>l far 
mi|inln|inqiil l.i Hi.' .ilK-vr pull 
Iron. J.inuaTV 1'iTi, ur rarilor U 
pu-iillik-. Tin- ill, « esilill fli'pll- 
c.mt will !iuv<- ovi'rill r««iion*l< 
hiliip lor ilie ■li'vrlnpiurni uf 
Iho ■■KHlIi.a Full ■ I line ami irnrl- 
linn' (.rutlMinii) 1 ^ In I'unuimcl 
M.in.iuuinrni. 

A mu Irani c slionlU bn ar.tdu- 
Oll-i. Iiioilibnrs ill [|,l> Imlliilo 
i>l UiTaOnnr I Miiii.i-ji-inrnl .mil 
Ini Vi- Iinlus'rl.ii a nJ ri-si-urdi 
*-»|ioili.nc n. 

Sel.ii-h- sipii- : t'."Jii'(«.ii3 

* ll.lt* l — C1/.TH. 

Tor rurilmi i <-i riii ul.ir* and 
annlic.iiion fonn , r-luinalilo by 
17 O ciubor iv 7 Ai piepsa aonil 
a *ell-adircs*od rnvulono 
inerltocl " M HI ’* lo Iho 
Hru remry. Mouclu-amr Paiviech- 
Plv. ijiwer QniiQnd Slioold 
Mun* hcsior, MU ulIX. 


MANCHESTER 

TIIE I'OLYl EClINFi 

JOHN DALTON I'AOULTY OP 
lcr,lfNOLOi-.Y 

DBPAniMUNT Or POLYMER 
TEUUNCiLOUY 

LEG I'UllUH I IN DENTAL 

TrCIINOLddY ! 

reoulrort for January, 1974, 

A|»pllranM nhauld have wide 
nxni-riiiniu ol, nnJ Do wall 
gudiiriod in. ooneral Denial 
Tnchnolouy. wllli Advancoa 
QUiiliicHilana in at mad qnn 
■iipclnliiy, I’ri-vlons leai-hlna 
lft|isr le nc o dC'Str aivlb . 


Iho aucrourul candld.no will 
ho rpunlrnd to loaefi Dunlaj 
Teclwioiuuy la Advanced level 
an-t should ho capable of con- 
irlbutliio lo Iho development of 
■ "w course* In the donvrlment, 
Salary seolo: tZ.i&j-Z l.OT7a 


Teclmoluuy la Advanced level 
and should he capable Of con- 


new course* In Ihe denari mom. 

. Salary seal os Ea.l6Vtl.Y77,, 

'or furiher particulars and 
iliLntlon form irolumabla 
_ 1V70, pleasB 

id n aoir.addresaed oiu-Modb 

rlcd T.Mlfl " 10 Ins B 

nlnry, Manohesior Polyiochnla. 
nivur On H r.nnl Si root. Mon* 
sstor MIQ 6UX, 


NORTH EA8T LONDON 
fOLYTBOHNIC 

HESEAHOII FELLOW 
Is required by IDS 

NOR I'll HAST LONDON 
POLYrECIJNIC SCHOOL I'OR 
INDEPENDENT STUDY 

to loin an ausitna research 
•wolacl on organise Mansi 
ann« and decision mswna vn 

. AW,?’",'; 

carrv -mi rrsoardi in organls*- 
llons and should be able to 
cone with warVInn wlih ....... 

(Re fere n ce W B ™So 266 A ,® r ^ e B r * • 

CENTRE F^ J p u g<ayrUTIONAL 

Consclontlaui. _ thouohtrui 
d arileuuia Gradual* ior 

asm 1 

and ilia Halo. iRoraranaa 

«3H‘,aa 

•liproprtaTo London illow- 
5E5 ro ,£Ci?'S .t-andon. allowanca 


PRESTON 
THE POLYTECHNIC 

Appllcailuns are Invited for 
Hto post dole Hod holow. dullos 
to cnnunnnce on 1st January. 
197f>. 

SUNIIlli LEG I'URKIt IN 
TOWN AND CUUNIHY 
I'l.ANNINlI 

Salary 3r.Ha. M.illl to 
E'i.-'Sj lu L6.I17 

Candidate* slinuM paesoss a 
dtnrou nr diniomii In Town 
Pl.inninu .ind ihe rulrvnni pro* 
/vaMonnl nu.Hlflc.it Ion. EKperl- 

I iiicd of 1,'nihinQ hi advanced 
ovel will hi- an .idvaniago. 
Apiilli'Alluii f nr mi and fur* 

f her panicuMi* ure nbtalnabla 
rom Ihr r.lilof Artmlnlalratlva 
OffJcor iSlarilng i . Pn-Bioti 
Pulylet-linly. ilnnioraliun Slrer-t. 
Pc, sion. phi jiq. ciasina 
dale; It I &l Ucloher. 


SHEFFIELD 

BHGrrlULD PQt.YILCHNIO 

dlpar r.MCNT or civil. 
ENiilNLERINU AND IIUILDING 

AiiiilK.iilons .ire Invim-J from 
suiinhlv qu.ilini‘<i rnolu'-ers and 
aclunilsi* for tho iiosts el 
RESKAIICII V EL LOW and 
itrsr.Aiicu assisi'ANT in 
WAIEH iiusouucna WAIT]; 

S UAI.IIY tv A llill I'Ul.I.UTION 

on nroi.. 

Sdlary stains: 6A.OS1 to 

cn.vsa ihnri ia la. 1 17. ne- 
•sstcli I'ellnw ; Ll.fKlO IQ 
ei.Bj-1 plua tlin-shuld iiaymoiU 

A under review ■ , Research 
saialanl- 

Appolnlincnis iiimv he mo do 
at nny amiroprlaie slaflo within 
11,0 a do vo scalps depending on 
Iho quollflcailons and oyporl- 
enco ol llio auccastlul applicant- 
AnniicAllun rortns ■ and fur- 

» ,er iloMlls oMalnahlu from the 
eraannel Olficer. J Sheriloia 
Polytechnic. HMrords 1 Jouso. 
I ii in Inn Stiuaro. Shorriold 81 
2 Fill. 10 whom con i ri I oied romia 
■liouid bo ce turned ivlUtln 14 
days- 


TEE.3SI0E 
THE POLYTECHNIC 
DEPARTMENT OP 
MANAGEMENT 

Applications in Invited foe 
tho following posts : 

porary i . 

LECTURER II In MARKCtV 
INC*. 

te ?rs. : mr ."Taw 

yff.tsAi iclllcloncy bon xSaxi- 


Leciuroe. £1.279 x saiy- 
Sff.tAl i efficiency bqn xgaxi- 

Efi.hsn iworh hart x east-. 
C6.417. 

Application forma. ralurnaUla 
by 24ih Oc labor.. 1WB. ara 
avaliabio from llto Starring Sec- 
tion. M l'eessW» PotyiochtHC. 
Middlesbrough. Cleveland 

County ret .IDA,. 


WALKS - 

POLY1SCIINIC Ol' WAL8S 
POI.rTHClINlO CYMRU 

III SL— COMM UN IC A I'tON* 
MEDIA STUDIES 

DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


THE TIMES MOHM EDUCATION SUPPLEM ENT Jft 

r " S " r. M I I I i | | , | | ►pq 

COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

Appointment of 

PRINCIPAL 


Applications ace invited from persons with suit- 
able qualifications and experience for the post 
of PRINCIPAL which will become vacant on 31st 
August, 1976, on the retirement of the present 
Principal, Miss Eileen M. Churchill, M.A. 

The College will continue to be maintained by 
the Northumberland County Council as a major 
institution for the education and training of 
teachers. It is expected that diversified courses 
will also be provided from September, 1978. 

The salary will be fixed at the appropriate point 
in Group 6 of the Pelham range of salaries for 
Principals. The appointment will date from 1st 
September, 1976. 

Further particulars and application forms may 
be obtained from The Clerk to the Governors, 
Northumberland College of Education, Ponte- 
land, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, JVE20 OAB, to whom 
completed forms should be returned by • 27 th 
October, 1975. 


1 1.MKJ hi ySn Ri V ' ne " 1 * ’ ■ „ 
rurtMr detail* and anall 
pn„ form from: • Addai 
urrina oyice 43 ). Ifo 

VO 


ence ruimbar. 


Colleges of Education 


. Duties will ba primarily Ihe 
davuionmant or iho proposed 
B.A. Cammun Iro lion for early 
aubiniaalon 10 Ihe C.N.A.A. 

. Rpsoorch and underaraduaie 
ton chlno oxpprleflc* .are deair- 
able, and a good honours 
dooroa 1 probably In Ihe aoalel 
aclanceet l* aasenllol. 

-Mkridk: Lecturer ll — C5.279 
JO CB.493, Senior Lochjrer — - 
KB.Osl lo XB.90B. 

Fqrlhor delail* jind appllra- 
r lion forms era evallible from 
lh# PorsonnSl Danertmoni Jo 
whom Ute completed appiica- 

fe^^. h fq 7 S 3 Ubmm * a b>f 

piidd. Tol. Pontypridd 40M33. 


Qtyoffttadftwd 

Meti^pobtan 

MADFORD COLLEGE 

'■£ :V’ Appointment of . ' 


AApHeaiionb «(i Invite^ for ihe. boat p[ Viod-Prlncioaf 
of. Awdsmic Planning), 1 The 1 P&sl.le om ' wa' 
Pffy ^ 9 * ytco-PrlncIpsI ind eairloa . rMponsIblllly lor. 

eoedei^^ .plennlnii.and. . ... - 

'formid Ky .ihe inielaa- 
mollijri 41 -ilia Bradford College if An- and Technology 

SS-Jlt?.”? 1 V. c - k l ‘ ll,n Memorial ^ollige of .education! ... : 

.loKOatlono* Inl funhar ’ 

0 «pwfence : ;df ; gbrrfeulM ■ ' 

: *co«fi*nao wim .Ute.vi too sotiea Q i sdiorio* ■'!' '< 

■ n , l, n w, |, E ^ ot,,on : within Abe rarae for ■ 

' • ol o'GftAp iO a»tabiiahm*M. l.o., £10.396. 

1 ^ ■ ,(5rt ^ -A otob* lioaiion : . may be 

• $ :.,Hp PWkjo lU 6«yofi^n,i 

■■ ; police RMd^BiWtonSi OpT UY.'YmkaWre, • 


COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION COMMI1TEB 

amiNnnnunNu college 

OP SOU GAT ION 
Principal : Mrs. B. C. 
Grannwoad. A.R.C.A- 

Application* ere Invited s ea 
soon ae noeslbie rar the post of 
Full Time 

LECTURBR IN MATHEMATICS 

The College at prrsanl offora 
couraoa loadlna lo Iho London 


DURHAM 


T «c coL^ or^ >«» 

(A coiutliuont collsgs of Uta 
.Univgraliy ol Durtiun) 

„ Application* are.taWMM 
the pom of 8onlar LECTUIIER/ 
LBGTIIHKU II In TSCirNKUL 
8TLIDIE8. Tho lUCCBIIfUl CM- 
didoto Will loin a ronraN- 

fe^ T ^T o/ ol U 'TRT lB p 

EsiGN and will coHUiWi 


afi E V. 


CO* U1 bull 
CfrtMcm 

• of bin 


S iuraoa loading lo Iho London 
nivoulty CorTiflcaio of Educa- 
on and B.fcd. iHonour*' 
■ dograo and dlvorslflod cmirao* 
leading, lo (he psw Diploma and 
Deoreo a ward*. 

The Malhemeilci Oeparlment 
I* Involved tn work ai Ihoee 




lovola and eyorv eludont lakes 
a coursg In basic miihemailcp, 
Tho .Lacturor appointed will 
;pe .an Honour* - Oraduole lit 
Mathematics and should tw wlll- 
,lng 10 lake a share In all vyark 
undortaken by the doporUnenl. 


conlrlbuie to courao* _ 
History end Theory w-P i 
la caiomiel. An awaraa* 
the role of .Design 
irrlculura would 


Mathematlca and ehouTd tm wlll- 
,lng lo lake a ahare In all vrorir 
undortaken by tha doparlmenl. 

’Mnd&r” ^ "• 

' nrtkv detalla and foona of 
snnilcauon . irom. the fionior 
Administrative OTf leer, Sitting- 
1 — im* Callage or Gducallan. 

..Bpaa, Sluing bourne 
10, ILF. to Whom they 
_ ouid ba relumed ae soon as 
poaalbio. 


wllV’be om^c*t”/jo ‘-"PTlSu! 


_ Salary will . b», 
Senior LhMkw/Vfc'y" 

S noo iRS.5»T9 lo BO'MSM 
0 alar ling polm d*l«K 
ny oKperienca and a» ,lu 


Overseas 


rurllisr detail* 

wbs- 

18Z. o whom *2" 
or.ni gt anpiiciiiw m 

rotumed JUL FP4»F' 


rotumod , nr 
October. 1970. 


RfYIIT 


DEPARTMENT OF 
METALLURGY and mining 


a . I. A 'O' 


ACTING HEAD 

SALARY: $ 20,202 PER ANNUM. ; ;j 

During the absence on ifudv leave, of lh* H«ld ^ s '*' 

- the Metallurgy and Mining pipartment, 

Institute desires to appoint an Acllng Head; The 
. Ingtltqte biropbsaa making eri appolfttment prion 
. tha end 07 . 1 975 arid anticipate* that Ihe apP*"*®* 
Will ocoupy the pbsition for a period of one to tw 
.years.,. 1 ■■ . 

lAppilcatkjns for thie senior pod lioft art IriviW^ •' ’ 

quell ficetlonj and industrial and adm'nlttratlvD 
axperlahca, ; ;;'Y. 

• REFERENCE N6:‘124/0I/AS ;. ; '- 

APPLICATIONS CLOSE: 16,11.75 

' Intending applicants shduld obtain a schedvlf.^ 



THE TIMES RICHER EDUCATION -SUPPLEMENT 10.10.75 


Administration 


PRINCIPAL- £7000 to £9 320 
Residential Training Establishment 

Thfl FlsetrlnllvCfUinnirie the suit..i.A _ 


tjojjnloal, commeroiaL adminlslraUw and ofeer InduiSiaTo/oom^ fn an 

AK*vtina*f«n..«u.-i ' . M»WI$hmftnt and have experience In dovelopina 

Applloa ions are invited fore new senior appointment management training In large scale Industry, other 

MPnnoipal of the Council's residential eslabllshment management experience and periods in academic life 

fit East Horsley n Surrey. relevant in inriiintrioi anri PRmMAvnlnl ...l 


Tri;; . \y--rr m uoiayjianmum 

st East Horsley In Surrey, 

The establishment Is part of the Education and 
Training Branoh of the Council's Industrial Relations 
Department and provides a range of management, 
executive development and specialist courses for 
. staff employed In the Industry, 

The establishment nowneeds to develop the staff 
college aBpeola of Its work, to concentrate increasing 
attention on management [raining, and to plays 
growing part In the design, development and 
programming of courses. 

The Prlnolpal wilt manage all aspects of tha 
establishment's business within the framework of thd 
Education and Training Branoh and of tho Council’s 
policies and preotlcee. 


.. puiiuud m iiuoaemic ms 

relevant lo industrial and commercial management 
would be an advantage. 

There will be opportunities forthe new Principal to 
play a role In some other work of the Education and 
Training Branoh, which has both advisory and 
executive roles In relation to industrial training. 

Write In oonfldence, giving age, career to date and 
preaentsalary quoting THES/1 14 by 24 th Ootober, lo;- 
Duncan Rose, 

Recruitment & Development Officer* 

Electricity council, 

30 MHIbank, London SW1P4RD. 

ELECTRICITY COUNCIL 


AUSTRALIA . 
MONABH UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIAN 

HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL 
8CIENCE8 

IliKl bibliography to tho cars 

S maiorlat, from rcador 
m lo ra-iholvlnf. 
^opcraUojja ara com- 
v“jfr*«»*l 5 iod. . Tho qnpolnlos 
tibLHn« D,f,,0C, ?S “L »3vl«o Hid 
JhS .‘'ovoloninonl 
ihkTiLSSf'. ? n A 10 rcpraaanl 
W^arSS. ,h * «nP^P»»l* 

nMil . pw Rjvrvum (Sonlor 
«*%' 10a7 Commonc 0 mQnr 

SB!Bi ” 1 ® 


Colleges and Institutes of Technology 


Bedfordshire Education Service 
LUTON COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE 

Applications Hie invited from Honours graduates for a 
. vacancy at 

LECTURER GRADE II 

to teach Microbiology In Degree mid H.N.C. courses. The 
courses cover a wide range- of Microbiological topics and 
candidates with experience in Microbial Physiology and 
Biochemistry would be preferred. 

The post will be available from 1 January. 1976. 

Further details and application fonn can be ubtuined from : 
The Chief Administrative Officer 


BARKING 
iLontlon Uoroufah of) 

OCGUPA IIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY UNI I' 

Two vacancies anlltlp.Hcd 
rcr in January. i«*76. In ihii 
unique unit at narMno Col- 
logo of Technology. Ono 1* lo 
carry out a throe yaar rona.rrch 

f ira|oci Into lob Ballitacllon, 
ho olhpr to help wllh Bludont 
selection, courtea, and Hid 


unit’s o ll> or ocdviiic* which In- 
cludo work wlih klio local 
careen service and school*. 


College pf -Technology 
Pork Square, LUTON L 


Uf 3J0, Beds.. 


- For tuU aoiaU* of tlia vaenn- 
da* and iho Unli'a work ploni* 
conUot John Tuplla. Dirac lor. 
at Barking College of Techno- 
logy. Bentry Annexe. Hanih- 
wap r Dagent»ain. Eeiex roi- 
an 707RJ aa loon n» poialbig. 


Overseas continued 
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BENDIGO COLLEGE OF ADVANCED 


fflON 


POSITION OF DIRECTOR 

Tho interim Governing Body of this new college Is seeking lo eppolnt 
a pirector/Chief Executive Officer of the College. ’ 
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The new college will be formed by the merger of two existing 
colleges, the Bendigo Institute of Technology and the State College 
of Victoria - Bendigo {formerly Bendigo Teacher'e College), and it 
will be one of fifteen autonomous colleges of advanced education 
affiliated with the Victoria Institute of Colleges. An educational 


-afes 

□ f' l«nnlK h ?. m COinplOl 

or J*lEKSi aMor v. mu ^l 

by Friday. 24(h Ooro 


Education, General Studies, Business btudies, Lreattve a expressive 
Arts, tha Sciences, and Engineering, to adequately cater for the wfda 
range of courses to be offered. A master plan for the physical 
development of the College on an elevated, bushlend site, has been 
developed, incorporating recently completed buildings of ,tna 
Bendigo, institute of Technology. - 

Effective full-time enrolments In the. existing two colleges total 
approximately 1800 students in degree' and dlplomS courses. There 
ere close to 200 academic staff presently employed; 

tn d„ , ‘ , 


college for the total operations and administration of tl.o 

a be expected to play the leading role In guiding the development 
he Collage. An Important pert of this function is the establishment 
arid maintenance of fruitful relations with relevant organisations, - 

This Governing Body wishes to appoint a person of ejflniflcflnt 
standing, distinguished In his own field of .expertise and vylth broad- 

community ana educattonal lnteresie. . 

A demonstrated capability (o lead and manege people and, resource* 
is essential arid it ia expected that the qualities of the appointee are 
such ae to enable a vigorous, yet harmonious development of the 
College, ; . • 1 

Vhe salary and benefite attached to this position will be attractive to 
euileble applloenls. : ' ' : ' 

Aoolicenle, and interested parties wishing to nominate persons who 
might be considered for appointment, are Invited to obtain farther 
defall. of 


stipn from tha 


p&cember let, 1976., 


•V H.P.MAS0N, .. . 

Chairman of Governing Body, ... 
Qeridlgo CoUpge of Advanced EquMtfen. . 




THREE HEADSHIPS: 

The Industrial Centre 

Department or 
Applied Science 

Department ef 
Mechanical & Marine 
Engineering 

c. £9,634 

All posts ere tenable as soon as possible. 

DUTIES 

The Head of ihe Industrial Centre will be respon- 
sible lor the development of the Centre establishing 

• training In practical skills on a module basis 

• facilities tor Gludent project work # lull-time 
liaison with Industry. 

The Heads ol Doparlmenle wilt bn responsible for 
Iho day-to-day administration of the department end 
lor development of lull, part-time und evening 
courses up to line! professional leva). Including In 
Ihe case of Applied Science, heavy servicing toad 
for other departments. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

Candidates tor Ihe Industrial Conlre Headship 
should have a wetl-maiched balance between 
academic (engineering), industrial and .training 
experience and possess a thorough knowledge of 
modern technologist and technician training 
methods. 

Common to each Headship : 

(a) a degree or a relevant professional qualifica- 
tion of at least first degree level end 
<b) five years' experience in a professional capa- 
city in Industry plus five years' experience in 
a tertiary education Institution preferably at 
Principal Lecturer or equivalent level (these 
periods may overlap) and 
(c) organization and administrative experience. 
Salary not lota than HK *102,800 p.a. (£9,834 at 
HK$1Q.05 equate £1). 

Income lax In Hongkong has an upper limit ol 
IS par cent ... 

Appointments are made Initially on four-year oop- 
traoia. Superanriuabfe service may be offered later 
when permanent terms ard ' finalised t free .pas- 
sages ; long leave : subsidised accommodation ; 
medical and dental treatment ; education allowances 
and a 25 per cent terminal grdiully on baafo salary. 
Furiher defells and application form obtainable from 
the Recruitment Unit. TETOC (Technical Education 
and Training Organization far Overseas Countries), 
3fi;37 Groavenor Gardena,. London, SW1W OBS. 
Applications lo be returned as soon as posslbld and 
riot later lhan 31 at October. 
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THE NEW SOUTH WALES 

institute of technology 


SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 

Tha Mew Soulh Wales inaliiula of T ethnology Is ■ • toipotat* 
Inotliiillon for higher aducailon which provides professional 
courses lor Lhcso anlnlng or *Iieaay tmplOypd (n Induihy. 
so.ainmenl and technological lit) Ids. The Instlliila hns a 

cunerl enrolment ol P.M# tlucJeni* In uptfsrqrsdusre and giadu- 
al« courses and Is Currenlly an gaged In a sutMlsnilsi building 
prcBrammo oil s c*nir*l oils In Sydney. Application* ere now 
invilad for ihe position of: • . 


PRINCIPAL LECTURER : 
SCHOOL OF 
CIVIL ENGINEERING , 

$A19, 673-20,202 

A Principal laciuier, spaclaluing in sirucluial analyals and doioa. 
Is icqulrod lo.conduci elaaaos, super visa undcarsduaie proiKta 

oflsred b« Iho School in 




and cominulng pan oil Ion prOfliammea 

Wllh iha conMot ef Council, lbs Aesdamfe slsff era' perniiiled 
lq parlldpnle In enalnsMlpa flpni tilling woMi. Sian era 
encourAfled lo engaga fn rasoarch wwk m in area hppf«pi)?ia 
to Ihofr Mncwlodga and dxperlanca. 

Appifcanls e hours h*vo " roUvonl profekslonal experience el an 
appiopflnta lovaf of rssponalfalMy. and musr poseesa a higher 
degree In an appropriate field of Civil Engineering, 

Perea and aaplrlbiiilgn iqweids removal: expenses aia pioddod 
foi OYersons sppolntsag. Provfilohj ara ritmfe tat super annum Ion, 
tong soTvioa- leave' snd siddy immj. 

Applioationa' cldie on October! 31,- .'1*78. Appiicanig shniild 
ananga. ror Threa 1 confldsnllal . referees’ >ajio*ie lo arrive by ih*» 
same delei. ■ Furiher, InrofiDslion mfcV be obialned from and nppu- 
CHlIOrts end rofereilS reports are lo op asm lo ; 

The Ag^nt-Generai for New South Wales, 
New Sot'tlh tyeles Government Offices, 

Bdj Strand, London, WC2N SLZ, England. 
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